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INTRODUCTION. 


Tub third edition of this work, of which wo 
publibhed, in the month of May, 1842, 1,800 copies, 
having been all sold, we have determined on bringing 
out a now one. As wo could not pass unnoticed 
the additions and alterations since made in this art, 
many of which wo have ascertained to bo useful and 
valuable improvements, we have written anew all that 
part which relates to the different operations; and it 
is by following the directions given in the course of 
this work for executing these operations, that we have 
been enabled to produce those beautiful proofs which 
are daily to bo seen in our collection. 

Wo have, therefore, in the fixst part, devoted our 
attention to describing, in the clearest manner 
possible, the new processes which have been adopted 
and practised in our portrat department; and we 
have added, in the form of notes, some particulars 
and facts which appeared to us to be worthy of 
notice. 

We feel bound to express our sincere obligation to 
our friend, Mr. Claudet, for making known to us, 
without the least reserve, some important improve¬ 
ments, which many others in his situation would have 

6 
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kept secret. Those who have had an opportunity of 
admiring the numerous superb portraits presented by 
him to the Institute of France, will doubtless be 
eager to adopt his discoveries and improvements, 
described in the course of this woHc, and particularly 
those contained in the chapter relating to the 
polishing of the' plates. These processes arc the 
surest and most expeditious^ and the operator will 
obtain, by their adoption, finer and more vigorously*^ 
toned imju'essions, than by any of the methods 
hitherto known. 

Last year, in speaking of the accelerating sub¬ 
stances, we represented the bromide of iodine and the 
bromine-water as b^ng attended with equally advan¬ 
tageous results, but we can now bo much move 
explicit. We can, on this occasion, express ourselves 
in accordance with the notions contained in a manual 
on {diotography, in which every one is not treated 
with equal favour^ but which, nevertheless, has in its 
pages some excellent articles; and we say, in the 
words of the author:*—“The bromine-water is 
und^iably the most active, the most simple, and the 

* W*s had at first thought of answeriiig aomo of the numerous assor* 
Uons contained in Uiat ^rk, which, to say the least, were made upon sligltl 
grounds; bnt, upon reflection, we thought that these epigrammatic inneo- 
does and insinuations, in which one must necessarily speak of self, are not at 
aU rdished by the reader, who requires only to be instructed. Besides, we 
deelm it plainly, that style oi writing, to which wo wore rumor the first 
to haw reeeuroot is reiy Mgmgnaat to ua; as we think there is no com¬ 
pensation in satisfying, for a fl)w short momeott» one’s self-love, when this 
paltry satisfaction may tend to impair the sentiments of esteem which 
heneurable men mutually owe one another. 
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most perfect accelerating agent that has 5^t been 
employed in photography/" 

We do not profess to maintain that perfect reaiiits 
are only to be obtained by the use of the bromine* 
.water. Mr. Tony Gaudin has proved that the 
bromide of iodine, when properly prepared, has equal 
sensitiveness; but the greatest difficulties must be 
encountered before the maximum of sensi^veness is 
reached; which, on the contrary, may be obtained 
immediately, and without any trouble, by the use 
of the bromine-water at a proper degree of strength. 

The flat pans which we recommended last y^ar, 
with a certain degree of hesitation, having been 
tested by experience, and generally approved and 
adopted, we have endeavoured further to improve 
them, and think we have succeeded in that object, 
by simplifying the operation of the dosing, and by 
making them so as to serve either for plates with 
frames, or for naked plates. 

Our readers will And in the same chapter a de¬ 
scription of the frames, first used by Mr. Claudet, 
and already adopted by a great number of operators, 
for carr}dng about, and preserving, the bromined 
plates. 

•The choice of the greater number of amateurs 
having been directed more to the production of por¬ 
traits, than to views or landscapes, they, as a matter 
of course, have sought after the object-glasses which 
oporato with the greatest rapidity. On this subject 
wo can confidently repeat, what we said in our bet 
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year's edition ; viz., that we have never found any 
combination for the plates of small dimensions; th4t 
is to say) for the plates of the i size, which operated 
quicker than the object-glass of our apparatus pf 
the 4- fiia», which we term the portrait apparatus.* 

When, on the contrary, it is requisite to operate 
upon the larger-sized plates; viz. for the quarter, 
half, normal or standard sized plates, and the extra- 
dzes; there is a very great advantage in using the 
double object-glasses, which can, with the same 
length of focus, and without giving any visible traces 
of aberration, admit of a larger opening than a single 
lens, and consequently more light. 

** The object-glass,” says M. de Valicour, “ is unde¬ 
niably the most important part of the photographist's 
apparatus, and Aas jmtly been termed its soul. It is 
therefore to the choice of a good object-glass, that 
the amateur should chiefly direct his attention. In 
vain would he scrupulously adhere to aJl the other 
conditions of success, in the various processes em¬ 
ployed ; he would never obtain a good picture without 
a perfect lens : but as it is only after long use, and 
numerous experiments, that the qualities of a good 
lens can be ascertained, it is important to procure 

« 

* It is evident that, irith the same aeeeleratiog substance, the rapidi^^ of 
ibe f^MFstion can only be increased by fdiortening the focus of the lens; 
hut, as this shorter foeus can only be attained by liaving n lens with 
stronger curves, it follows that a great nomher of apparatus with one w 
two object-glasses, and got up with UtUe case and up<m no scientific piin* 
dplo, will give images elouisd end inJisfiricf off wsr piaitt awl 
eniWelff deformed towards the edges, 
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.one from an optician^ whose reputation and standing 
oblige him to furnish none but such as are perfect. 
Many persons have lost their predilection for photo** 
graphical essays at the ver^ outset, because they had 
bpught hap-hazard the first Daguerreotype appara¬ 
tus they met with, and the impressions they obtained 
were necessarily defective, in consequence of having 
a defective object-glass.’’ 

This advice is excellent: persons desirous of 
purchasing an apparatus cannot be too strongly 
urged to apply to opticians of respectability and 
talent in their profession, and whose name is a 
guarantee of the goodness of their instruments. We 
may say of ourselves, that we take great pains to 
give complete satisfaction in this respect ; at the 
same time, candour requires that we should add, that 
there are in Paris several houses, besides our own, 
where the same certainty of being supplied with good 
instruments will be found to exist. 

Our readers will see, in the chapter containing a 
description of the apparatus, that we have adopted, for 
all the sizes except the sixth, curved plates, by means 
of which all traces of aberration are got rid of.* 

* We fally expect that it tvill be said—.You only adk^t curved 
platep because you cannot obtain with your object-glasaea, on a perfieedy 
flat plate, an image of tho same diatiDotnesa towards the edges as in the 
centre. This reproach cannot be seriously maintained, for we defy any 
mttker to produce a double objeet.fisaa of au opening of 0*‘.08 without 
a diaphragm, and of ihe wual foem^ iHkai is, a/octu 0^,27, which 
shall give the image ofajfat oijeai in a manner peifeetly distinct on aii 
the parte of a plaie which hoe not hten curved* This diffierenoe in the 
distinctness of the image will be but itifling; we are aware of it; and 
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In respect to the wood-work of the apparatus, we 
have chosen the walnut-tree wood, as that M^ch 
combines tiie most advantages. We do not use any 
varnish, for obvious reai^ns; and we have chiefly 
directed our endeavours to avmling ourselves of 
every improvement hitherto known, preferring to sell 
a complete^ and, above all, a con^eniendp arranged 
apparatus, rather than a showy or cheap one, not 
heeding whether we thereby enhance the prise by a 
few francs: in a word, rather than diminish the price 
to the detriment of the quality, we have endeavoured 
to get up every article of our apparatus in as perfect 
and highly-finished a state as possible. The amateurs 
of photography are, of course, the only competent 
judges; and they can compare our articles with those 
of our competitors, and decide accordingly. 

In the second part, we have pointed out the best 
methods of reproducing views, or landscapes, interiors, 
living models, portraits, &c. We have onutted 
nothing that experience has taught us on this sub¬ 
ject, which is daily practised in our establishment; 


evra that it would esc^te the obwrvattou of luoik ponous ; but wc really 
see no reason wby a maker should scruple to aeknowlodge that such is the 
case, and eqieeially why he ahould refuse to avail himself of means 
which, without cmnplicating in the least the machinery of the appamtus, 
gives it a slight additional degree of perfection. This opinion, moioovcr, 
is not ezclntivoly cor own, «id we can support it by unquestionable 
nutkority; £>r at the very time tbM we thus firtt expressed our ideas on 
the eubjeet, we reoeivod a 'Hsit from Mr. Diyucrre, whose o{Hnioii we 
asked, and fais answ^ was, that notwithstandiiq; the slight incmivenieneea 
nttending the use of curved plates, wc ought not to hmiale in adopting 
them/or uli the hrge-»ized apparntu$ with a short/nvm. 
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and we have thought it our duty to add aevend 
useful extracts, which we have taken from the notes 
of different authors who have written on this art. 

We call particular attention to the third part* 
which, besides other useful matter, contains the. 
' excellent notes of Mr. Fizeau on the bromine-water. 
It comprises all the directions necessary for prepar¬ 
ing the various substances and compounds used in 
photographic experiments. We thought it would be 
advisable to collect all these notes and present them 
together to our readers, as they wore hitherto only 
to be found scattered in various works which are but 
little read, and which are, in some instances, difficult 
to obtain. 

In conclusion, it appeared to us that all experi¬ 
ments, having a more or less direct relation to 
the Daguerreotype, and which are of the highest 
interest to those who study the physical sciences, 
ought necessarily to have a place in a treatise like 
the present, which we were desirous of rendering as 
complete as possible. We have, therefore, inserted, 
with full details, the preparations of the various 
kinds of sensitive paper. Lastly, after having made 
some remarks on tho reproduction of impressions by 
the electrotype, we have mentioned some attempts at 
engraving photographic impressions, Mr. MosoFs 
'experiments, &c., &o. 
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with the improvements and discoveries which may l>e 
made in the art. It is, likewise, his intention to 
commence, forthwith, a covrse of methodical instruc¬ 
tion, practically applied ; and, for that purpose, he has 
made suitable arrangements to receive pupils at the 
undermentioned address, where they will have the 
advantage of the best constructed apparatus and 
chemicals, as sent direct from Mr. Lerebours’ esta¬ 
blishment in Paris. 

In conclusion, the Translator will only observe, 
as to the merits of the Translation itself, that he has 
aimed at making it a faithful reflex of the autlior's 
meaning, and has endeavoured to render it pci*spi- 
cuous rather than elegant or ornamental. 

J. EGERTON. 


1, TbhPU-STIUBCT, WHITBnUAM, 
Sent^ 15, 1&43. 



PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR^ 


The publication in English of Mr. Lerebours* 
celebrated Treatise on Photography, has been con¬ 
sidered by the Translator, and several highly scien¬ 
tific friends and admirers of the art, as a desideratum 
which would be very- acceptable to the public, and 
to the scientific world in general. Under this con¬ 
viction the task was undertaken. This Treatise 
contains, the most familiar and practical details 
relative to the approved manner of manipulating 
throughout the diflTerent processes of the art—^valu¬ 
able hints respecting the choice and purchase of 
the i^latcs, apparatus, &c,—the method of preparing 
the various chemical substances employed, and 
minute considerations on eveiyr feature connected 
with the subject: a uniform attention to all which, 
cannot fail to give the operator successful results. 
It comprises, moreover, all the recent discoveries 
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and improvements suggested by the researches 
of the most eminent scientific men^ at home and 
abroad, whose attention ha§ been so ardently devoted 
to the cultivation and progress of an art which, 
has excited the wonder and admiration of the 
present generation. These labours have given to 
the discovery of Mr, Daguerre a degree of T»er- 
fection, which seems almost incredible, considering 
its brief existence. In addition to the foregoing, 
will be found an account of the singular phenomena 
discovered by Professor Moser, and the various 
theories propounded thereon, by different philoso¬ 
phers; all of which claim a place in a Treatise of 
this description, as they afford valuable data, which 
no doubt will one day serve, when men of science 
are better agreed as to their origin and nature, 
to explain the rationale of the various phases of 
the Daguerreotype process. The Translator has 

been enabled, through the kindness of Mr. Lore- 

hours, to add to this work the communications 

• 

just made to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, by 
Messrs. Choiselet and St. Ratel; also by Messrs. 
Belfieid, Lefevre, and Leon Foucault. The reader 
will observe, that the new theory point . out by 
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these gentlemen and the prooesses founded on it, 
in some respects, opposed to the ’opinion of Mr. 
Daguerre, and seem to favour the conclusions of 
those who, in denying the inferences drawn by Moser 
from tho phenomena discovered by him, attribute 
their existence to the presence of organic matt^, 
which, they allege, covers the surfaces of all polished 
bodies. Not having had time to test these new 
processes by experiment, the Translator can offer no 
opinion on tho merits or demerits of this innovation; 
but he remembers seeing, about two years ago, the 
most beautiful specimens of the Daguerreotype then 
in existence, produced by Mr. Cornelius, of Phila- 
delphia, whoso reputation is not confined to the 
western hemisphere, by a process bearing some 

analogy to the one proposed. 

% 

In addition, will bo found Dr. Draper's valuable 
note on tho Tithonotype, which explains how easily 
beautiful copies of the Daguerrian imago may bo 
obtained, equal in every respect to tho original, by 
the Electrotype process. 

It is the intention of the Translator to make 
this a standard work, by publishing, from tone 
to time, subsequent editions, so as to keep pace 
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longer, and the details in the shade have time to 
come out. 

Chance has also sometimes furnished the means 
of producing some very striking effects of light, which 
1 should never have thought of. I allude to a vague 
and slight shadow which concentrated the light on a 
certain point of the picture, though the whole was 
illumined by a bright sunshine; it was occasioned by 
the extremity of a very slight branch of a tree 
divested of its leaves, and interposed between the 
sun and the object upon which its beams fell. It 
was impossible to perceive in the impression the 
slightest trace of the form of a shadow, nor even any 
difference of light resulting from the interposition of 
this slight object (which was at a distance of fifty 
yards), and yet this effect was very plainly discern¬ 
ible on the plate, which was subjected to the same 
operation four days running, at the same hour, and 
under all the same circumstances. 

In order to operate successfully when the sky is 
clouded, with an occasional echo of light, it is neces¬ 
sary, when the sun shines out powerfully, to use a 
very fine gauze, the threads of which must be, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently apart to allow a little of the direct 
light* of the sun to penetrate between them; and 
when the operation is nearly finished, for those parts 
that are in the shade, take away the gauze, and allow 
the sun's light to give the finishing touch to the lights 
of the picture.'” 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS ANII OF THE METALLIC 

PLATES, 

♦ 

The apparatus of difTerent opticians may be more 
or less perfect, the object-glass may be single or 
double, the results obtained more or less satisfactory, 
they may be, moreover, more or less complete; but 
as all of them contain the several articles which 
we are going to describe, this description will equally 
servo for all, of whatever manufacture they may be. 

As the first operation for obtaining a good photo¬ 
graphic impression consists in the polishing of the 
plate, the first article to which we must call attention 
is the board on which the plate is cleaned, and which 
is represented in fig. 1. 

Fix the clamp, A B, on the edge of a table; screw 
tightly with C, and slide one of the angles of the 
plate into the small permanent opening, a; the other 
small opening, being moveable and with a shde^ 
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to receive the opposite angle of the plate; then 
tiglitsn the screw at this angle, by means of which 
dke plate is kept steady during the cleaning, and let 
out when that is done. • 

The substances used with the plate on the polish¬ 
ing-board are the small bags of rouge and tripoli, or 
the small bottles closed with gauze> as recently 
proposed by Mr. de Valicourt# Mr. Claudet*s velvet 
buff, with handle, may also be used (see fig. 2), but 
only to give the Jaiishing touch. 

When several plates are prepared at a time, they 
may be put into the plate-box (which it is unneces¬ 
sary to describe), after having wiped the edges and 
back of each plate. But it is better to place them 
two by two, with the silver sides facing each other, 
with the frames used by Mr. Claudet between them 
(fig. 3)» When a frame has boon thus placed 
between two plates, they should be wrapped up in 
tissue paper until they are wanted to be put into 
the iodine-box.* 

We have shown (fig. 4) a section of our iodine- 
box. At the bottom is seen a layer of cotton wad¬ 
ding, sprinkled with particles of iodine; a & is a flex¬ 
ible piece of pasteboard encased between slips of 
glass, which must be wiped from time to time. 

If the plate does not become iodized quick enough, 
reverse the frame which holds the piece of paste¬ 
board* and by that means, the bottom side being 

* After having been iuhjected to the action of the iodine, and to that of 
the bromine, the plates may bt kept in the above manner for several hours. 
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saturated, the operation is quickened; and, tiins 
alternately reversed, will always be ready fbr 
iodizing another plate. 

Fig. 5 is a square fiat pan for containing the acce¬ 
lerating substances. These pans, which we were the 
first to bring into use, by the advice of a distinguished 
amateur of physical science, Mr. de Nothomb, of 
Longlaville, are much more convenient than the 
conical cups; by means of a small varnished frame, 
which is attached to each of those pans, and which 
rests on the ledges a 6, the plate may be used 
either naked, or with its frame. The glass cover, 
c d, is ground near its edges, so as to prevent all 
evaporation. 

The camera is nearly of the same construction in all 
the apparatus hitherto used. That which we think 
the best for portraits of small dimensions, and which 
is classed in our price current under the title of New 
Daguerreot^e for Plates of the size^ is repre¬ 

sented at fig. 6.* ‘ We have adopted the arrange- 

our la»t edition, published in May 1842, we made tbe follow¬ 
ing reinarkaAlthough Mr. Daguerre bad made oumerons reaearefaca 
on this point, the many construcliona of apparatus of sudi a Tariety 
sizes which have since been mBde,t must necessarily have led to the know- 

t la Dceember 1839 we made an apparatus which gave us some very 
fine impressiona, 12 inches by 15 (French measure). In mentioning Uita 
result, it is not that we consider it as a difficulty overcome, hut only to 
give a proof that we have been unceasingly and actively engaged in 
making all possible experiments relative to the progress of the photogra* 
phie art. With our present apparatus, mounted with a doable ob|eet» 
glass, we produce on similar plates views in fifteen seconds, and portiaito in 
the shade in one minute. 
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ment suggested by Mr. Tony Gaudin, with whom 
originated the idea of placing the object-glass even 
with the front of the apparatus. The numerous 
experiments which we have«made enable us to affirm 
that> ^ compared with a great number of douhle 
ohjecUglcLsses^ made by the best opticians, for plates of 
the same dimensions, our object-glass, whilst produc¬ 
ing an equal degree of clearness in the impression, 
will always be found to be superior, in point of rapidity 
of execution, in the proportion of one-fourth. 

We have retained for this apparatus tlie use of 
variable diaphragms, and they are the same as those* 
used in microscopes, which our head workman in that 
department adapted, two years ago, to Mr. Gaudin’s 
apparatus;* and w^o have imitated that instrument in 

ledge of new curves obtained by some of these different nictho<U. it wa» 
by a result of these experiment!^ with diffcrc'Ut*Bized nppaiutus that we were 
the first to introduce, three years ago. tin apparatus calculated to prtxluce a 
portrait in two minutes. This result, which was tlien thought very rapid, 
was produced by three causes : first, the short focal length of the object- 
glass ; secondly, the proper selection of the curves; and thirdly, the 
excellent quality of the glass. We have, since then, still furthei inipr«%'i d 
upon this, by the adaptation of variable diaphragms, the relative sizes of their 
openings being more accurately arranged. With this ap^iaratus thus 
improved, we are now able to produce, with the use of broniine-nater, 
views in less than one-tenth of a second, and portraits in the shade, hy 
using the large diaphragm, in a fraction of a second. In the first,nl.c 
figures, carriages, and horses which aie not moving too rapidly, are repre¬ 
sented on the plate; from that to the instantaneous reproduction of an 
object there is but one step. 

* The variable disphragms, h c arc placed at will before the object- 
glass ; with the knob, a, you bring before the glasses the opening which is 
best adapted to the intensity of the light, and also to the degree of distinct¬ 
ness which the subject requires. Two examples will suffice to make our- 
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the use of the small curtain, which is the only means 
that can be employed to uncover the object-glass 
quick enough to reproduce with exactness objects 
in motion, and to mask tGe sky in landscapes. 

As many persons have found much difficulty in 
using the naked plates, wo have constructed an appa¬ 
ratus adapted for using the " ’ -te naked, or with a 
frame: those which o with a frame are provided 
with two, by which means two plates can be had 
ready for use. Wo consider this addition indispens¬ 
able, for, as the exposition of the plate to the action 
of the mercury lasts from a quarter to half-an-hour, 
ih(j consequence was, when but one was used, that 
the operator was obliged to remain doing nothing 
during all that time. The sliding-frame, ABC, 
serves to adjust the focus, whilst at the same time it 
enables the operator to judge, by the ground-glass, of 
rho effect and position of the object to bo reproduced. 
With regard to the focus, it is easy to trace on this 
sliding-frame marks for adjusting it, adapted to 


selves uixlci'stood: if you wish lu obtain an instantaneous view with the 
objects in motion, you must ii«a' * use of the largest opening, df for you 
cannot proceed too quickly to reproduce moving objects. If you wish to 
reproduce a view with such a degitie of distinctness, that the objects situated 
near the edge of the picture be as clearly marked as those in the centre, use 
the diaphragms, c and d. The portrait of a handsome person should be 
executed with one of these small openings ; for the smaller the opening of 
the diaphn^, the greater degree of minuteness will there be in the 
impression. If, on the contrary, you have to take the likeness of a person 
who has wrinkles, or who is pitted vnth the small-pox, or one who has 
unpleasant features, then use the large opening, and you will obtain one of 
those soft and rather vague likenesses which painters call 
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different distances, which must be done with the 
greatest exactness.* When the sliding-frame has 
been brought to one of these divisions, the small 
screw must be made tight, in order that the focus may 
not be changed during the operation* This apparatus 
is cmitained in two distinct boxes; the advantages of 
this arrangement, which is more complete than any 
othevy and which preserves the camera and ^he 


* When you wtaii to make use of these adjusting marks or lines, you 
must not use the nek, which is only j-eally useful for the interme¬ 
diate distances ; the tube which it moves must therefore be entirely 
pushed in or drawn out. After having put in the ground-glass frame, you 
must bring the opening c before the object-glass, and direct the apparatus 
towards the landscape. When the image has attained its highest degree of 
distinctness, trace a line on the board, e /. For all landscapes, bring the 
drawer to this mark ; then draw another line for the distance of two 
metres (about C4 feet), which is the most proper one for reprodndng 
groups* Lastly, draw a third line for the distance of 1 metre 50 centi- 
mdtres (about five feet), which is the distance best adapted for taking the 
portrait. By this means you will never have occasion to seek the focus on 
the ground-glass, which always takes up much time; it will be sufficient to 
obtain the focus exactly, once for all, for the different distances that we 
hare pointed out above; and for that purpose you may make use of letters 
with advantage. It will therefore be only necessary to bring at each 
operation the sliding*frame to the adjusting line, and to place the object or 
the person at a distance approaching that by which this point has been 
determined, which is earily done by a tape measure, t 

f The difficulty which many persons have experienced in tracing these 
adjusting lines with precision has induced us to trace them ourselves. Our 
apparatus will therefore be delivered properly marked for the distances 
usually required. For the other distances, you must of course use 
the nek; only, as the focal distance varies a little, according to the 
diameter of the tuning in the diaphragm, you must bear in mind that in 
all double apparotuf, the adjusting lines for portrait distances are made 
without diaphragms, and that for the landscape distance is made with tlie 
smallest. 
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mercury-bos from all emanations from the aeeelerar 
ting substances, have caused us to adopt it for all our 
apparatus, of whaisoever size^ and whether made with 
one object-glass or with two.* One of the boxes is 
therefore made to contain a largo mercury-box 
(fig. 8), with legs sliding in and out, as seen &ic d; a 
thermometer, m », and a yellow glass, u v to 
throw the light of a wax taper on the plate, in order 
that you may look through the plain glass, p and 
observe the progress of the operation; the camera is 
in the same box and contains the two frames, with 
shutters back and front, the ground-glass, the box for 
plates, and two of the Claudet frames to keep the 
bromined plates apart. 

Thus, when the operator wishes to take several 
photographic images during a whole day's excursion, 
he has only to take with him a certain number of bro- 
mined plates; then fill up the vacant space in the 
box with the lucifer-box, the bottle of mercury and 
the spirit' lamp. When it is considered that all these 
articles are contained in a single box, which locks up, 
and which is of no greater bulk than 9 inches square, 
and weighing less than 4^ lbs.—^it will be admitted 
that what is called the daguerrian luggage is reduced 
to a very small compass. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that we are here speaking of an apparatus of 


* It has happened to many persons, and once to ourselves, to obtain 
no lesult wuh an apparatus throughout a whole day, beeausc it had been 
shut up in the same box as the accelerating substances, uhich had 
satuiated all the wood. 
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the l-6th size; but, as the same arrangement exists 
for all the other sizes, with this improvement, even 
those are very different in point of size and conve¬ 
nience, to what they were formerly. Those who 
might not l|^ve sufficient confidence in the use of the 
plates bromined in the morning, previous to setting 
out, (in which they would be, however, under an 
erroneous impression,)* may place temporarily in the 
same box, in which they will find sufficient room, 
a buffing board, a small bag of rouge or tripoli, 
the velvet buff for the last touch, the iodine-box, 
the broming‘pan, the fixing-stand, and the chloride 
of gold; so that if they take besides in their pockets 
a bottle of bromine-water, and another of hyposul¬ 
phite of soda, they can go out for the whole day, and 
take portraits or views which they can Jinish on the 
spot^ with the portable apparatus contained in the 
box, the dimensions of which are given above. 

Now that we have described all the articles that 
are required to be kept separate from the chemicals. 


* If the plates arc of good quality, we guarantee that, when prepared by 
the iodizing process, and bromined in the morning, they will give, through¬ 
out the whole of the day, excellent results; if, notwithstanding^^this 
assurance, any doubts should remain, a fact, which we are about to men- 
tioo, will convince the most incredulous. la a large establishmotic* for 
portraits, in London, under the direction of Mr. Claudet, from thirty to 
forty plates are iodized and bromined every morning, as will be seen fur¬ 
ther on: these plates serve during the whole of the day, and if any 
remain, they are the first used the next morning; on some of those last, 
it is true, there does often exist some block specks, but only on a few of 
the number. On the other band, Mr. Claudet is of opinion that they had 
acquired a greater degree of sensitiveneis. 
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we shall give the list of those articles contained in 
each of the two boxes, which are of similar dimensions; 
these are 

1st. The camera, wtth*variable diaphragms, (6g. 6). 

2nd. The mercury-box, with the yellow and plain 
glasses, and thermometer (fig. 3). 

3]^. The ground-glass and frame. 

4th. Two frames with shutters, with or without 
back-board. 

5th. The plate-box. 

6th. Instrument on which to polish the plate (fig. 1). 

7th. TwoClaudet-fraraes to keep apart the bromined 
plates. 

8th. The brass stand, for fixing the picture without 
adjusting screw, (fig. 10). 


9th. Iodine-box (fig. 4). 

10th. Bromine-pan, with its ground-glass cover, 

(fig. 6). 

11th. Spirit-lamp.—12th. Lucifer-box. 

13th. Small bag of tripoli. 

] 4th. Half a pint of the bromine-water of the stand¬ 
ard strength. 

• 15th. A bottle of saturated bromine-water, divided 
by lines into 40thB of a half pint. 

16th. A large bottle of spirits of wine, with ground- 
glass stopper. 

17th. A ditto of tripoy, with ditto. 

18th. „ ditto iodine, „ ditto. 

b3 
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19 th. A large bottle of oil, with groutid-glass 
stopper, 

20th. „ „ hyposulphite. 

21st. Rouge for polishing, in a small phial with 
ground glass stopper. 

22nd. Nitric acid in ditto, ditto. 

23rd. A boxwood bottle containing the mercury, 

24th. A large wide-mouthed bottle, containing the 
tripoli, with muslin over the mouth. 

25th. A glass bottle containing the rouge for 
polishing. 

It will be seen, by the list of prices at the end of 
this work, that we have classed our apparatus under 
two distinct heads. The five first articles just enume> 
rated, are contained in the first; and, as is the 
custom with most makers, all the parts of the appa¬ 
ratus, and all the chemicals, are contained in the 
same box. Those under the second head, comprising 
all the other instruments, either with one or two 
object-glasses, have, in like manner with the new 
l-6th size, of which we have just given a description, 
one box for the apparatus, and another for the 
chemicals. This description will suffice to give an 
idea of the apparatus of larger dimensions: in the 
latter, the accessory articles are nearly the same; 
only the different substances, being in proportionate 
quantities, the bottles containing them are of neces¬ 
sity larger. 

We earnestly recommend those to whom a small 
additional expense is not an object, to purchase the 
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apparatus as arranged in two distinct boxes. They 
will be amply repaid for the increased pnce by the 
possession of an apparatus more complete^ and espe¬ 
cially more convenient. • 

Before concluding this Chapter, we must say a few 
words on our double object-glasses^ The double 
object-glass for the quarter and half-sized plates, is 
represented at fig. 8: it comprises two object- 
glasses, A and B. The rack and pinion by which to 
arrange the focus is seen at C; D £ is a glass refiec- 
tor, with parallel surfaces, which can be adapted to 
the camera at will, to redress the image. G is a 
diaphragm, which is to be placed behind the second 
lens, but only when* it is requisite to obtain views of 
very great sharpness: for the portrait and most other 
objects, it would be entirely useless, and would only 
lengthen the operation. 

Tho construction of the object-glasses for the full- 
sized plates, and for those of 24 centimetres by 32, 
differs from tho above only in the addition of a third 
spare object-glass, which is used instead of the one 
represented at h* This third object-glass, having a 
focus much shorter than the other, is used for por¬ 
traits, and almost always without diaphragm. 

* We continue to use, for redressing the image, the 
parallel glass reflector 2> we have found by expe¬ 
rience that it operates quicker than the rectangular 
prism, and that it gives as clear an image as the prism,, 
whilst.its cost is much less. 

Fig. 9. A bath and drying-rack for Imrge plates. 
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Fig. 10. Stand for fixing the impression with Ihe 
ehloride of gold; by means of the three adjusting 
screws at the base, the plate can be brought to a leveh 
Fig. 11. The portable •traveUing-stand for the 
camera, invented by Baron Seguier; the ball and 
socket at a allows the operator to give to the appara¬ 
tus any direction he likes; ihe board c d unscrew's, 
and the feet are jointed at e, e, e, so as to fold in two. 

Fig. 12. A chair >vith a support for the head in 
taking portraits. 


MR. CLAUDET’S APPARATUS. 

The object Mr. Claudct has had in view in the different 
combinations of his apparatus, is to adapt it to operate 
with all sizes of plates and all kinds of object-glasses, 
whether with long or short focus, simple or combined. 
This form of apparatus is very convenient for those 
who wish to take alternately views and portraits on 
plates of difieront sizes, which renders it requisite to 
have lenses of different focus, and giving a more or 
less extended field of light. To take views or por¬ 
traits on plates of small dimensions, it is advisable to 
use lenses with short focus; hence tho necessity of 
having an object-glass adapted to each dimension of 
plate. It is therefore evident that every amateur, and 
even every one who practises with the daguerreotype 
professionally, will after all find it most convenient 
and economical to possess an apparatus constructed 
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on these principles. But there is another reason 
whidi strongly recommends it, and that is, that, every 
year, lenses upon improved principles are introduced, 
whereby the old apparatus ate in a manner superseded. 
It becomes necessary, if one wishes to be on a par 
with other operators, to purchase new instruments; 
whilst, by Mr. Claudet^s system, one can profit by all 
these improvements as soon as known, without having 
anything else to do than to procure the new optical 
improvement, or to have the one in use altered. In 
a word, for those who wish to follow this art without 
encumbering themselves with numerous apparatus, it 
is indispensable to give the preference to the one in 
question. 

What therefore distinguishes this arrangement 
from those which liad been followed previous to its 
invention is, as we have said, the facility of operating 
with all sizes of plates and with all kinds of lenses, 
without change of apparatus. 

We shall now proceed to describe the construction 
of this camera, the frames destined to receive the 
various sizes of plates, the manner of operating, and 
the adaptation and changing of the object'^glasses. 

Fig. 13 represents the camera, into which .a 
movable frame, A B C slides parallel with the 
sides of the box from one end to the other, by means 
of four ledges, EFG firmly fixed at each of the 
four angles of the frame. These ledges suffice to 
maintain the parallelism when the frame is moved to 
adjust the focus. This sliding-frame includes four 
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other franieBy oorresponding to the size of eaoh plate, 
as made so to £t one within the other, and eaoh bear¬ 
ing on the rabbet of the larger one. These frames 
are shown at fig. 14. When you wish to operate 
on large plates, take out such of the smaller frames 
as will leave you the sized frame you require, with its 
rabbet to receive either the plate or the ground-glass. 
Mr. Glaudet operates with naked plates only. He 
iodizes, bromines, places them in the camera, and 
conveys them to the mercury-box, without ever fixing 
them in a frame, as is generally done. He has found 
that it was more convenient to operate in this man¬ 
ner, which is less subject to accidents and dust, both 
difficult to avoid when placing the plate in a frame 
and withdrawing it therefrom. The moment the plate 
is polished it is placed over the iodine and then over 
the accelerating substances. After this operation, 
Mr. Claudet puts the plate into a fiat box with a lid, 
(fig. 16,) turning downwards the silver surface of the 
prepared plate. The plate is supported by slips of 
glass glued all round the box; those slips are suffi¬ 
ciently high to hinder the plate from touching the 
bottom, which is covered with glass. It would be 
well, before using this box, to be sure that it contains 
neither dust nor damp. Being entirely lined with 
glass, it is very easy to dry and wipe it with a linen 
cloth. The glass slips, or ledges, which sustain the 
plate, are cut off at one angle, to allow of raising the 
plate easily by pressing it with tiie finger at its oppo¬ 
site angle a. (See fig. 16.) 
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Mr. Claudet han adopted the use of naked plates 
for another important reason, and which he considers 
an essential condition for adjusting the focus; it is 
that of placing the ground-glass naked (that is to 
say, without being fixed in a frame) on the rabbet 
of the frame, which afterwards sustains the plate 
in the camera. Tt is evident that, even with the 
greatest care in getting up the apparatus, when two 
separate frames are used, one to hold the plate, and 
the other the ground-glass, it but very rarely happens 
that the plate and the ground-glass occupy the same 
exact position or distance from the focus of the 
object-glass. Even admitting that when the appar¬ 
atus was purchased the two frames presented both 
surfaces exactly at the same distance, it is to be 
feared that, after the lapse of a certain time, the 
wood of each frame may have become warped different 
ways*. 

We will now resume the description of the frames 
of the camera, which we digressed from to explain 
their use with naked plates. We have said that the 
frame A A A A, fig. 14, is intended for large 
plates; when it is wished to opei^ate with plates of 
the half size, the frame B B B B, is placed upon 
the Tabbet of the frame A A A A, it is fixed by 
means of a spring, and the frame C C C C, is added 

* Mr. Claiidet’s syttom nppenrs to us very rational; we cannot but ap¬ 
prove of the precantione he has in view: however, for those persons who 
are accustomed to operate with plates fixed tm finunes, we can assure 
tiiom that no frame, or other part of our apparatus, leaves our establish, 
mciit without being thoroughly proved. 
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in like manner for the plates of the quarter size, and 
the frame D D D D, for the plates of the one-sixth 
size; if it were wished to operate upon plates of other 
dimensions, it would onlj^be necessary to adapt other 
frames of corresponding sizes. 

To obtain the proper focus, a ground-glass of the 
size of the metal plate is put into one of the frames 
A, B, C, D, and maintained in its place by means of 
the two large springs E, E, which turn on a screw, 
and which are brought upon each end of the ground- 
glass ; then, after having unmasked the object-glass, 
the frame is moved forward until the image of the 
object is shown most distinctly on the ground-glass ; 
the stem K, L, is then firmly screwed on by turning 
the nob M. This operation forces in an outward 
direction the two bars or ledges F, G (fig. 13), and 
causes them to be pressed with force against the sides 
of the camera, which perfectly fixes the movable 
frame in the situation in which you have placed it in 
respect to the focus. 

When this is done the ground-glass is withdrawn, 
and the prepared metal plate is taken out of its box 
in the camera, and put in its place. It is advisable 
to have a black cloth curtain hooked on to the open¬ 
ing of the camera, by which means the operator can 
take the plate from out of its box and place it in the 
frame without exposing it to the light. The plate is 
kept firmly in its frame in the same manner as was 
done willi the ground glass, by means of two springs 
E, E. When the operation is finished, the two 
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springs are shifted, the plate being meanwhile upheld 
by the hand, and it is put back into its box to convey 
it thence to the mercury-bath. 

The changing of the objegt-glasses adapted to each 
size of plate is performed by means of the board H, 
%• 15 , on which each lens is fixed, and which is 
adapted to the front A, A, of the camera; they are 
made to enter within two stops, X), X>, and fixed with 
the screw C* Nothing is more easy than this change 
of lenses. Thus with a single apparatus it is possible 
to operate with all sizes of plates, with object-glasses 
adapted to each size. The camera may contain the 
mercury-box, the iodine-box, the lens€»s. Sic., with 
another small box containing the chemical prepara¬ 
tions distinct; tho operator has thus in a convenient 
shape one single apparatus, by which are performed 
the operations of four instruments*. 


* Just as this work was going to the press, Mr. Boquillon conamanicated 
to us an improvement which he proposes to introduce to Mr. Claudel’s 
apparatus. Its pi inciple consists in substituting for the four ledges, e,y, fft A f 
a box or case complete, occupying the whole of the interior of the camera, 
and fixed at the proper point by means of an.extcmal screw. This arrange¬ 
ment presents tlie advantage of enabling the operator to copy,in their natnial 
size, engravings or other objects of small dimenuons; as it is sutlicient for 
that purpose to turn round the inner case so as to bring the frames a, c, 
outside, and by this means to double the distance betwixt the plates and 
the oltjcct-glass: a ucceMary arrangement for obtaining distinctly the image 
of objects at the focal distance from tho object-glass. 
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CHAPTER II, 

COMPARISON BETWEEN TUB PROCESS FORMERLY IN USB AND 
THE ONE AT PRESENT ADOPTED. 

It is certain that the application of the sensitive 
coating, by the use of the bromine-water at a given 
degree of strength, introduced by Mr. Fizeau, is not 
attended with the uncertainty which occurs in the use 
of other accelerating substances; and it cannot be 
denied that the first named preparation is infinitely 
more simple and easy. Now, that by the us^> of 
double object-glasses, we are enabled to operate with 
great rapidity, in case it is only wished to copy an 
edifice, some operators will confine themselves to Mr, 
Daguerre^s method,^ In our opinion the beginner 
would do well to practise the method pointed out by 
the master of the art; but in order that the un¬ 
initiated may by a single glance perceive the difference 
which exists between the two modes of operating, we 
will here give a succinct analysis of the old method, 
and then give, in contrast, an abstract of the system 
at present followed: these methods thus contrasted 


* See the deicnption of theDaga^reotype tod Diovmmt, and the proceMca 
adapted to each, by Mr, Daguerre : Paris, 1839, Pabliahod by Lereboura, 
optidan to the Obaerratoaqr of Paris, Place du Pont Neuf, No. 13, 
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will give an insight into the working of the Daguerreo* 
type processes to those who are, as yet, unacquainted 
with the art. 


Old Mktiiod. 

1. Rub the plate with oil, clean 
'off the oil, heat the plate strongly, 

and polish it well with pounce or 
tripoli. 

2. Apply a coating' of iodine (of a 
golden-yellow colour.) 

3. Subject the plate to the action 
of tlio camera. 

4. Subject the plate to the action 
of the mercurial vapours. 

5. Deprive the plate of its sensi* 
tivo coating in the hyposulphite 
bath. 

ti. Wash the plate with distilled 
water in a boiling state. 


• Nbw Mbthob. 

1. Polish the plate. 


2. Apply the coating of iodine. 

3. Subject the plate to the vapours 
of the bromine-water or other ac¬ 
celerating substances. 

4. Elzpose the plate to the camenu 

5. Subject the plate to the aetaen 
of mercury. 

(i. Deprive the plate of its sensi. 
tivci coating in the hyposulphite 
bath. 

7. Fix the image by means of the 
chloride of gold, according to Mr. 
Fixeau's process. 

8. Wash the plate with filtered 
or distilled water. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

CHOICE OP THE PLATES.^ 

If tbe object-glass be the most essential pa^t of the 
photographical apparatus, the plates are its most 
essential accessories. It is well known that the plates 
coated with silver, as well as all other plated works, 
must have stamped on them a number showing the 
quality of the silver, and the manufacturer's mark ; 
the law is positive in this respect; but what many 
persons do not know is, that the order of the 19th of 
Brumaire, of the year vi. of the Republic, is not at 
all observed in practice. There exists in this matter, 
whati by common consent) has been called toleration ; 
this toleration, (which was at first granted to the 
manufacturers, in order to throw no impediment in 
the way of their trade, by exacting from them the 
precise quality of the article they produce, which 


* The plates are manufactured in the following manner A thin sheet 
of pure silver is Imd on a much thicker sheet of pure copper pr.'fectly flat, 
and both are enveloped in a sheet of thin copper; the whole is then sub¬ 
jected to a cherry-red beat. The.adhesion of the two metals is facilitated 
by rubhiag the upper eurfsce whilst hot, with an iron roller; they are 
then immediately passed between two steel rollers turning inversely. This 
last operation {the laininage)^ reduces to extreme Uiinnest the two metals, 
which are thus soldered, and brings the metal to the required thickness t 
ootbing then remains hut to out the plates to the proper size and to 
planirit them. ^ 



may vary by a small proportion in plated metal,) has 
been much abused, and—we ask pardon for the expres¬ 
sion-—the cause of a system of swindling. In this 
state of things, it was agreed to admit a plate con* 
taining l*35th pai*t of silver for a SOth part, a 25th 
part for a 20th, (this last case, we must admit, was 
much less frequent;) at present it is no longer even 
thus ; under favour of the toleration we are speak¬ 
ing of, some manufacturers more daring, and less 
scrupulous, have not hesitated to sell plates contain** 
ing only l-90th part of silver, for l-30th, and even 
beyond that proportion ; and in order to screen their 
person, if not their honesty, from the strong arm of 
the law, they have omitted to mark the plates with 
their private mark. It has come to this i The 
excuse by which such a fraudulent practice is sanc¬ 
tioned, is that of maintaining the interests of the 
French mcmufacturer. It is pretended that, as many 
governments do not oblige their subjects to mark 
their plates according to the real quantity of silver 

they contain, the French cannot stand against the 

« 

competition, except by pursuing this course. And 
thus it is, that plated articles marked as if containing 
1-lOth of silver, contain in reality but l-60th.^ The 


* This abuse reminds mo of another, ivliicli I may bo excusod for dting, 
, although quite foreign to my subject, because its existence tends, as troll as 
that of the 6rit, to depreciate the products of French industry in the eyes of 
foreigners. 

In all the Fiench 8ea>ports, tUere are to be purchased almost all thb 
instruments necessary for navigation. Thus, a great number of telescopes 
msy be met with in those places.: in some, these articles are offered 
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result has been, that the French makers, who might 
have monopolised the trade in these photographic 
plates, have already in the English formidable rivals. 
Is it not grievous to see a new branch of industry 
thus impeded, and perhaps entirely lost to France, 
because one or two manufacturers have been too 
covetous ? 

But to return to our subject: the plates s!iould only 
be purchased of a respectable firm. However, we 
advise those who wish to make use of them, to have 
them tried. This kind of article passing, as it does, 
necessarily through different hands, too much care 
cannot be taken in examining it. 

To obtain plates which will admit of being re¬ 
polished a sufficient number of times, even after 
having been fixed, it is necessary to choose thorn of a 

to the buyer, having engraved or etamped on them the names of 
Engiifch, a few of French inakci'a; but t)ic greater untnber, thongh of 
French manufacture, are without any name to tlicni. If vou examine 
theae different teleacoirea, you will be surpiiaed to find that those only are 
good which are marked with an Kugliah name, and that in those of the 
second and tiiird descriptions above-mentioned, not even a tolerably good 
glass is to be found. And yet they arc offered you as the roost perfect 
that can bo manufactured by the best French makers. Fora person who 
is in want of a good telescope, there can be no hesitation about the price. 
Such a one, therefore, buys a glass marked ** Dollond,*^ ,'.nd then goes 
about repeating that there are no good telescopes but those made in 
England. 

The explanation of this fact is as follows All these telescopes are most 
freqnenUy the production of the same French maker; only the latter, 
after having sorted them into classes, gets engraved on the best the name of 
an English maker, which enables him to sell them much dearer. As to the 
otben, lie marks them at a very low price; but as few purchasers like to 
buy an inferior artkle, it does not matter much to him. 
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quality not less than that of l->30th of silver. In the 
portrait department of our establishment we formerly 
made use of no plates of a quality inferior to that; 
but for spme time past, in imitation of Mr. Claudet, 
who has informed me that he only uses, in London, 
plates containing l>10th of silver, this last proportion 
is not only used for a great number of portraits exe¬ 
cuted by us, but also exclusively for all experiments. 
Beginners, and those who wish to make experiments, 
will efiect a considerable saving by using such plates. 

Good plates have a strong metallic lustre; they arc^ 
without specks, &c„ and the slightest trace of copper 
should cause any plate to be rejected. A slight line 
or slight scratches are no obstacle to obtaining a fine 
impression, provided always those scratches do not 
reach the copper; and care must be taken when ope¬ 
rating for a portrait, to place the head upon the part 
of the plate which is free from imperfections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POLISHING OF THE PLATES. 

It would take a volume to describe all the methods 
that have been suggested for the polishing of the 
plates. We shall confine ourselves to the follo'wing 
description, which is an exact summary of our mode 
of operating. The manipulations which we subject 
the plate to, differ essentially from those ivhich wc 
gave in our last edition ; several of them are the result 
of our own experience, and some, amongst the most 
important, have been communicated to us by Mr. 
Claudet. 

The new plates, and those having the impression 
fixed on them, require a longer process in cleaning 
than the others. For new plates, it is necessary, in 
the first place, to efface the traces of the hammer and 
the dust resulting from the planishing; for plates 
which have had an impression fixed on them, it is 
necessary to bare the silver, that is to say, to take off 
the impression which had been fixed by the chloride 
of gold. When the plate is placed on the polishing- 
board, it should be powdered over with very fine 
emery, then add some drops of very pure olive oil, 
then with a pledget of cotton it is rubbed with 
this paste in a circular^irection, during a space of 
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from to ten minutes, and the same operation is 
repeated two, three, or four times, or even more, aC' 
cording to the state of the plate. As the emery forms 
a substance which lodges itself in the smallest cavities 
of the plate, the attention of the operator must be 
directed, in all the subsequent processes, to fetch it 
out of these small cavities, the importance of which 
will be evident to him, since it is impossible to obtain 
good impressions if the plate be not perfectly dean 
and highly polished. After the plate has been well 
wiped, no traces of the planishing should appear, and 
its surface should be perfectly even and smooth; when 
this state is attained, the plate should be rubbed 
with tripoli, which is softer than emery, and will pre¬ 
pare the plate better to receive the last polishing, 
which will be accomplished without difficulty, pro¬ 
vided the plate has been prepared in the manner 
described.* - This last operation, the final polish, is 
begun by wiping the sides and back of the plate with 
perfectly clean cotton, then fix it on the plate-board, 
previously freed from all grease by washing it with 
spirits of wine, or by placing it on another polishing 


* The render wiU see thnt in this procen the plates are not heated; this 
last pfocess, which wean them considerably, is only necessary in caso they 
are .stained with mercury. In regard to the polishing with oil, which a 
great number of persons now dispense with, we think thst it mt^f he en. 
tirely dupennd with in retpeot to the mail plates g and we have 
euhsiituted/or it^ without any disadvantayeoue effects^ a eimUar nuro- 
her of polishingt with ^irits of wine. Amongst the most beautiful 
proofs we have ever seen, are those of a distinguished amateur, Afr* Eynaid, 
who has entirely excluded the use of ml from his preparations. 

0 
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board kept entirely that purpose, whteh last 
method is preferable; then powder the plate with 
tripoli) and dip a knot of cotton very slightly into a 
mixture composed of spirits of wine and water,* and 
then rab the plate lengthways f until it becomes en¬ 
tirely dry. Repeat a second time the same operation, 
only using rouge instead of tripoli, when the defects 
which may yet exist will be rendered apparent by 
breathing on the plate.f 

A great number of persons powder the plate, very 
dightlyj with rouge, and, with a fresh piece of cotton 
perfectly clean, rub it for a few seconds longer, in 
order to deprive it of any remaining dampness which 
mi^t exist on the silver after the application of the 
spirits of wine; others, with the same intention of 

* In winter, spirits of wine tnaj be used without inconvenience; bat, 
during the extreme heat of summer, it evaporates witli great rapidity, and 
sometimes does not even |pve time to cleanse the surface of the plate from 
all greasy particles. Water slightly acidulated may be psed instead, as 
Mr. Daguerre has directed : however, as alcohol has constantly given us 
excellent results, we prefer it. Moreover, Mr. De Nothomb has proved 
that the addition of a small quantity of caustic potassium to the spirits of 
wine, gives to the impression a superb tone of colour. 

t That is to say, from left to right, but in a direction parallel to the edges 
of the plate; hearing in mind, however, that the polishing must always be 
parallel to thp horizontal lines of the image that is to he produced* 

I In order to be certain that the essential conditions prescribed have been 
fulfilled, and that the plate is therefore in a fit state fat the iodizing pro* 
oeis, it should bo tried by breathing on it. The dull vapoar from the 
brpaf^ tboold disappear simultaueously from the whole surface of the plate, 
, and tl^e .l^mth will then render ap^Mrent, under the form of whitish lines, 
the defi^'^used by the particles of dust, &e., oontdined in tlte cotton; a 
araall spot mpaliva, or the remains of damp on the plate, would show traces 
of an opposite kind. The traces of mercurial particles will at first have 
this same ^pearance, hut soon xjler Uiey will assume that of a dead white. 

* flip 
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perfectly baring the eilrer, confine themselves to 
rubbing the plate rather briskly with fresh pieces of 
cotton wool only. This method is not bad, but it re¬ 
quires cotton entirely exempt from grease, winch it is 
difficult to obtain, and for this reason we prefer the 
first; with either method it is, however, necessary not 
only to use very fine cotton, but also to take care to 
pick out of it all the small grains and particles of dirt, 
which it always contains in greater or lesser quan¬ 
tity ; for a single one of these particles would suffice 
completely to spoil the plate, just at the moment of the 
polishing being perfected, and would compel the ope¬ 
rator to begin his work anew with alcohol and tripoli. 

The operator cannot be too particular to use the 
greatest cleanliness in all these last operations; the 
plate should be often wiped, and the cotton handled 
with the greatest care, and in such manner that the 
fingers never touch that part of it which is afterwards 
applied to the plate. 

The last two operations, which we have just des¬ 
cribed, give to the plate a tolerably good polish; but 
it is very inferior to that which is obtained by going 
through the process hereafter described, which Mr. 
Claudet has been kind enough to make us acquainted 
with. 

Take a piece of white cotton velvet, previously 
freed from grease by steeping it for an hour in a new 
vessel containing boiling water; dry this velvet with¬ 
out touching it with the fingers, then cut it to the neces¬ 
sary size, and fix it with tacks on a wooden holder 

c 2 
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(see fig. 2), after having placed between the velvet and 
the woodj one or two layers of oloili to increase the 
softness. Then powder it over with a very small quan¬ 
tity of rouge, and rub the plate for a few seconds in a 
circular direction; and, to complete the operation and 
give what we call the finishing tomh^ rub the plate 
lengthways in the direction of the polish you wish to 
obtain (see page 26) : by this operation the plate ac¬ 
quires a black polish of the greatest possible beauty.* 

When the plates are finished in this manner, they 
may be placed (if intended for use the same day), 
immediately over the iodine box, and that would in¬ 
deed be the best way. The elevation of temperature 
produced by this last polish, causes the plate to become 
iodized much sooner, and its combination with the 
silver of the plate is thereby rendered more perfect. 

When they are to be kept several days, they should 
be put by in the plate box, or better still, placed two 
by two, with the Claudet frames (fig. 8) between 
them, and wrapped up with the greatest care. 

This is the proper place to mention the last com¬ 
munication made by Mr, Daguerre to the French 
Institute. He therein points out, as will be seen 
hereafter, certain processes which have the effect of 
giving to the plate a double degree of sensitiveness. 
It will be eaedly imagined that we were eager to try 
a process which promised such results; and we were 

* A liinilar velvet toff may also be advantageously employed for the 
cleaning vridi oil; but you must one in leserve very clean, and entirely 
exeoapt from duit and gma^ part^lei^ for the finishing touch. 
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the more ardent on the subject, as the method ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Daguerre seemed to us, not only very 
rational, but likewise to add but little complication to the 
operation; unfortunately,^notwithstanding our most 
strenuous attempts at success, experience has proved 
to us that, at least for the large sized plates, success 
will be very uncertain; and we are led to this con¬ 
clusion by the fact that, if on the one hand, it be incon¬ 
testable that the boiling water extracts from the 
silver surface all the impurities which it contains, it 
seems to us that the grease on it, if any exists, cannot 
be dissolved in distilled water, as it would be for ex¬ 
ample in alcohol, which last would offer the same 
difficulties of execution, and the use of which, besides, 
would not be unattended with danger: the first diffi¬ 
culty which presents itself, is the great nicety required 
in causing the water to run off the plate by the action 
of the flame of the spirit-lamp ; the second difficulty, 
which will always be an obstacle in almost all places, 
is that the distilled water procured from different 
manufacturers of chemicals is not sufficiently pure, 
and always loaves behind it, as it withdraws from the 
plate, some minute particles of dust or of organic 
matter. Notwithstanding, other operators, more per- 
sevenng than ourselves, may succeed better than we 
have done; and we therefore subjoin the process as it 
was communicated by Mr. Daguerre to the French 
Institute.* 

^ On a new process for pciishing pkites destined to reeeiw photo^ 
graphic images; a process Irg which mag be obtained perfeetly idantieal 
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Although many persons have had a doubt on the 
subject, it is perfectly true that Mr. Daguerre has 
discovered the means of producing really instant- 

— . . - . - — ■ ■■ Q-------- 

results^ M Umg as the external circumstances remain the same. 
{^Letters from Mr. Daoubiuib to Mr. Araoo.) 

^ Since the publication of my process, I have not been able to attend 
much to it. The investigations into which 1 have been led, have carried roc 
into a route totally difft-ient; and the experiments which they render 
necessary, have no other analogy with the preceding ones, than inasmuch 
os that they are also performed upon a metal plate. However, I have been 
of late so much struck with the unequal results which are in general obtained 
in the im^cs, even when the experiments are performed by persons who 
make a special study and occupation of the art, that 1 resolved to seek a 
means to remedy this serious inconvenience, which T attribute to two prin^ 
cipal causes 

** The first cause relates to the operation of polishing, which it is phy- 
sicaily impossible to accomplish without leaving on the surface of the plate 
traces of the liquid and of the other substances employed in this operation ; 
even the cotton which is used,—however clean it may be in appearance,— 
suffices to leave a film of dirt upon the ulver. This first cause constitutes, 
alone, one very great obstacle to the success of the operation; because it 
retards the photogenic action, by hindering Uie iodine from coming into 
immediate contact with the silver. 

“ The second consists in tlie changes of temperature in the atmospheric 
air, with which the plate is in contact from the first operation, to that of 
the mercury. It is well known that as often as bodies, when coM, are cX" 
posed to a warmer air, the humidity contained in it is condensed. It is to 
this effect that we must attribute the difficulty experienced in operating in 
a moist air, such as the atmosphere is, especially when you eome to the 
operation of the mercury, which requires, to give out a proper vapour, 
a heat of at least fifty degrees centigrade. 

« This vapour, which begins by heating the air contained in the iqtparatus, 
produces on the metal a mist wliieh weakens the impression. It is very 
evident that this moist coating is very injurious; if for example you breathe 
several times on the plate, when It is taken out of the camera, the mer¬ 
curial vapour will not bring out the image. 

The vapour, which becomes condensed even at the slightest d^fflerenee 
of temferatwre between the s^aeo of a body and the surrounding air, 
contains in suspension a non-v^otile substsaoe, which might be callod the 
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aneous impressionB; that is to say, the horse at full 
gallop, the bird on the wing, the wave in motion, &c. 
But, unfortunately, these impressions are faint and 

atmospboiic deposit; and, as soon as an equal temperature is established 
between the air and the surface of that body, the humid vapour which bad 
condensed upon it becomes volatile, and, depositing upon it the sediment 
which it contained, mixes with the air and becomes again saturated with a 
new quantity of that impure substance, the deposit above named. 

** In order to paralyze as much as possible this effect, the temperature of 
the plate may bo kepi higher than that of the air which surrounds it, during 
each of the operations. But it is not possible to carry this heat to fifty 
degrees, so that it may be at the same degree as the vapour of the mer-> 
cury, iMScause, if the plate is exposed to that degree of heat, after it has 
been subjected to the operation of the light in the camera, the image would 
bo obliterated, or spoilt, 

** At first, I bad attempted to absorb the humidity of the air in the mer¬ 
cury box, by the means usually resorted to for that purpose, such as lime, 
&c.; but these means proved insufficient, and only complicated the pro¬ 
cess, without giving any satisfactory results. Anotlier meaus which has 
been proposed consists in vapourizing the mercury in the pneumatic 
machine ; by this process, it is true, the mist on the plate is avoided ; but 
the plate is thereby deprived of tho pressure of the air which is indispensa¬ 
ble to the formation of the image. Results thus obtuned are never free 

from imperfections. 

_ # 

“ Tho following is the process which 1 have at last fixed upon, because 
it is very simple, and ohviutes 'the two obstacles to success, which 1 have 
pointed out above; that is to say, that it clears as much as possible the 
silver surface of all imparities or otmo^heric deposit, and that it neutral¬ 
izes the moisture produced by the increased heat in the meitsury box. 
By the first of these two effects it augments the rapidity of the operation; 
and, by tlio second, it renders tho lights of the picture much wliiter (espe- 
ciall)’*after the application of the chloride of gold of Mr. Fizeau) ; these 
two effects are always certain. The rapidity attained by this process is to 
that obtained liitherto, as three to eight; this is the exact proportion be¬ 
tween the two methods. 

** My process consists in floating theturfhee of the plate, after having 
polished it, with very pure water, and then heating it to a high degree with 
a spirit lamp, and afterwards to pour off this layer of water in such a 
manner as that its surfMO, on which the sediment which it has raised floats, 
shall not touch tho plate. 
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clouded; those who know the persevering spirit of 
Mr. Daguerre will not be surprised that he should 
have withheld this discovery, though so very extraor¬ 
dinary a one, before having brought it to perfection. 

Mr. Fizcau admitting, as a general principle, that 
the modification of substances which are impression¬ 
able from the agency of light is proportioned to the 
intensity of the radiations, and to the time durirg 
which they are subjected to them, drew from 

** Alanner of operatir^w-^Vw a wire frame of the aiae of the plate, 
v/ith a handle at one of its angles, and, in the muddle of two of its opposite 
aides, two little catches to hold the plate when in an inclined position. 
After having placed this frame horizontally, pat the plate upon it and 
cover it with as much water as the surface can contain. The plate 
is then strongly heated underneath, when very small globules or bubbles 
will he formed on the surface. By little and little these bubbles become 
larger and at last disappear ; continue to heat the plate underneath until 
the water boils, and then make the latter run off. The process of drying 
the plate is performed Uius: begin by holding the lamp under the angle of 
the frame at which the handle is fixed; but, before nuaing the frame, this 
angle must be well heated, and then, by raising the plate up a very little 
by means of the handle, the water begins immediately to run off. The opera¬ 
tor must manage that the lamp should follow under the plate the sheet of 
water in its jnrogress, and to incline the plate bnt a little at a time, and just 
enough, so that the water in running off lose none of its thickness ; for, if it 
happened that the water dried up, there would remain some isolated drops 
which, being unable to run off, would cause spots in drying, since they 
Would leave on the silver surface the sediment which they* contained. 
After that, the plate must not be rubbed again, for pure water does v.ot 
affect its polish. 

*‘This operation mutt only be performed when about to iodize the plate. 
While atill warm, it must be placed immediately in the iodine-box ; and, 
without letting it cool, it must be subjected to the vapour of the aceelerat- 
iug aubstanccs. Plates thus prepared may be kept a day or two, (though 
their sensitiveness diminishes a little during the time,) provided several 
plates so pn^Nued are placed to face, at a very small ^stance from 
each other, and oaxefiilly wraned up to avoid the renewal of the atmo¬ 
spheric dr between them.'’ 
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it this conclusion, that if, instead of operating with 
the camera, Tnth a sensitive coating carefully prepared 
out of the influence of these radiations, we were 
to operate with a coating already slightly impres- 
sioned, nearly to the degree at which it would become 
visible when subjected to the action of the mercurial 
vapour, (which effect may be obtained by means of 
a lamp with a uniform light,) the photographic 
image will be obtained in less time; and, more- 
over, the effects of light and shade will not be the 
same—that is to say, that the relations between the 
intensities of the different parts of the image will be 
changed. 

To render this perfectly clear, let i and t represent 
the intensities of two points of the luminous image; 
if you operate with a coating which has not been 
impressioned, the alteration of these points will 
be in proportion with the objects which have 
produced them; and the relation between the degrees 
of alteration will be « 

But if you employ a coating already uniformly 
impressioned, it is easy to see that this is equivalent 
to adding a constant quantity of light to all the parts 
of the luminous image; consequently, if we call 
this quantity of light a, the relation will be¬ 
come which relation tends towards unity in the 
ratio in which a increases. 

The difficulty of causing the sensitive coating to 
become impressioned by a uniform quantity, is the 
only difficulty that attends this method. 

c 3 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE IODIZING OF THE PLATES.'^ 

We have given a de scription of our iodizing boxes 
at page 2 ; we will only add here for the information 
of those who have apparatus of different dimensions, 
that they may confine themselves to a single iodine 
box; but in that case they must have apiece of plate- 
glass in the shape of a square, which will be found in 
the apparatus of Claudet, and they must adjust it so 
as to give a proper space for each size of plate. 

When it is wished to iodize the naked plate, use 
the varnished frames which fit each of our square 
pans, and the plates. 

If the plate which is to be iodized has just been 
rubbed with the velvet buff, of which we have spoken 
in the chapter on polishing, no dust will remain on it, 
and a slight puff of the breath will take off the few 
filaments of cotton which may have remained on its 
surface. If the operator has no buff at hand, he 
will draw a tuft of cotton from the bulk, and must pass 
it slightly over the whole surface in the direction 
in which it is polished; this operation will clear the 
plate of all the fine particles of dust often invisible to 

* Iodine appears in the fono of small scidea of a briglit metallic lustre and 
of a leaden colour, and has a |||io8t ffiaagreeable smell, and dyes tbe skin 
yellow. It is produeSd ftoux adies of a plant found on tbe sea*Bhore« 
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the naked eye, and which would not fail to cause the 
impression to be speckled all over with minute black 
spots. 

The plate being thus brdhght to the required state 
of polish, it must be placed over the iodine-box, and 
after being subjected to its fumes during a few seconds 
its colour should be examined, and if it be perceived 
that it assumes more colour on one part than on 
another, it should be turned round without fearing in 
the least the action of the light; and to obviate the 
effect which would arise from the iodine being accu¬ 
mulated in certain parts of the cotton, it must be 
more uniformly distributed, or else entirely changed. 

Each time that the frame holding the saturated 
card in the iodine-box is turned, care must be taken 
to wipe with fresh cotton the sides of the frame and 
the surface of the slips of glass which line the card- 
frame ; yoii will thereby avoid the tendency w*hioh the 
iodine has always to deposit itself more strongly 
towards the edges of the plate : this effect can be also 
remedied by accumulating in the middle of the cotton 
a larger quantity of the particles of iodine. 

The most convenient method for appreciating 
correctly the colour of the plate, is to reflect upon 
its surface a piece of white paper; when the plate 
has attained the most proper tint,* the paper 
examined thus by reflection in the plate must 

* It is true that our laige plates, fixed upon their curved plaieboards, 
will acquire a rather darker tint towards their curved edges than on the rest 
of the sur&ce; hut, at^the same time, the bromine wlU fix itself in larger 
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appear of a very dark yellow colour,* beginning* 
to assume, but in a very slight degree, a rosy hue.f 

quantities on those same parts ; so (liat the result will be, that the sensi- 
tiveness of the piato will, after all, be versf nearly the same all over the 
plate ; and then this slight difference, moreover, will bo very advantageous 
to the effect of the picture; and every one who is anything of an artist will 
immediately apprehend our meaning. Experience proves that the impres¬ 
sions iodized to a rather light yellow gold tint^ and brought by the bro¬ 
mine to a very light rose-colour, have their white parts very intense, and 
their deep shades very black. It is also known that if you employ a 
thicker coatiug of iodine, and apply upon it a proportionate tint of bromine, 
so as to obtain a cteep rose tint, the oppositions will be less marked, uud 
the image have a softer tone. This effect has been obvious to every one 
who has practised the art. The results, therefore, of the curve given to 
the plate, arc, that the furthest parts, or those nearest the border, arc more 
harmonious, and that all the effect is thereby reserved for the centre ; aud 
this is precisely one of the laws followed by all good arUsts. 

* In like manner as is the case with thin laminae of aur, so all transpa¬ 
rent bodies, deposited in excessively thin layers, reflect colours which vary 
according to the thickness of these strata. We may lay down as a general 
law to which they conform the following order, which it will be seen has 
more than one relation to the prismatic colours : a yellow straw colour, h 
dark or orange yellow, a rose colour more or less dark in tint, or red, 
violet, steel bluet indigo (these last two are nearly the same) ; and 
lastly, green. After attaining this last-named colour, the plate rc- 
aasumes a light yellow tint, and continues to pass successively a second 
time, with the exception of some alterations, through all the shades above 
mentioned. 

i* We have pointed out this shade because it is that which suits best 
wiUi the use of the bromine-water. Doubtless a plate which has been 
iodized to a very light yellow tint, or even to a violet hue, may in some 
casee^ after having been brorained in proportiout give a very fine picture ; 
hut we were bound to indicate the most firvonrable conditiona for success. 

Mr. Bnron is one of the first who have pointed out this tint. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE USE OF THE BROMINE-WATER.* 

We have already said that we do not exclusively 
confine ourselves to one method of polishing; 
neither do wo to the choice of the accelerating sub¬ 
stance. However, if our opinion were required, we 
should say that we prefer the bromine-water, at 
a proper degree of strength, to any other mixture; 
this preference is founded on its uniform action, 
and on the facility with which it always gives, with¬ 
out any second attempt, the mojcimum of sensitive¬ 
ness. Doubtless the bromide of iodine, and many 
other compounds, may often produce as fine results ; 
but how many fruitless attempts must not be made 
before obtaining this grand desideratum of the maxi¬ 
mum of sensitiveness I and how much care is not 
necessary, in order to preserve it for several days, 
after having succeeded in finding it 1 f 

We have considered it advisable to insmi^ in this 


* Bromine n a red liquid, very ▼tdatile, and in the highest degree dele- 
teriouB ; It m extracted from the water of aalt^pits, after all the salt 
haa been withdrawn. It is on aceount of the great analogy which exists 
between this substance and iodine, that the idea of using it for the daguer> 
reotype had its origin. 

i* We must, however, except the Hungarian mixture, of which we 
shall speak in the Third Part of this work. 
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edition the excellent notice made by Mr. Fizeau on 
the use of the bromine-water.* 

The reader will find in it some indispensable 
advice for those who wish completely to understand 
the photographic phenomena. 

The square flat pans, of which we had only pro¬ 
posed the use with a certain degree of hesitation in 
our last edition, having been generally adopted, we 
shall not enlarge upon the advantages that attend 
their use, nor upon their extreme simplicity. We 
add to each of these pans a varnished frame, by 
means of which the plate is used. 

We recommend the use of the marked bottle con¬ 
taining the saturated bromine water,f which will be 
found in each of our apparatus for preparing the 
standard or normal bromine mixture. They will be 
found an advantageous substitute for the glass tubes, 
which are so liable to break, and difficult to use. 

Each division marked on these bottles corresponds 
with orui-fortieih part of the bottle destined to contain 
the normal bromine water. It will, therefore, suffice to 
pour into the bottles which are to contain the weaker 
solution (after having first very nearly filled them 
with water), j: the quantity of the saturated liquid 

* The reftder ivill find, in the Third Part, thn compoaition and use of all 
the other accelerating aubataucca. 

t Tbia solution is prepared by shaking well in a bottle, nearly filled with 
pure water, ao much bromine as that tbw shall rematn, after the whole 
has been well shaken, an excess of bromine at the bottom of the bottle.— 
(For ample details, aee Fizeau*s Notes, Chapter XVIIL) 

t Mr. Fizeau has fonnd tba^^it is indiflibwnt whether you use spring or 
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contained between each of the divisions marked on 
the bottles containing the last-named mixture; and 
by this simple method, the operator can always have 
a solution of the normal Water, i. e, a mixture of 
the required strength of one-fortieth of the saturated 
solution.* 

The manner of using the bromine water is as fol¬ 
lows :—Make an opening at one of the angles of the 
square bromine pan, by pushing aside the sheet of 
glass which covers it, and pour in enough of the 
normal bromine water to cover the bottom to tho 
depth of two or three lines, f The glass must then 
be immediately replaced in order to prevent evapora¬ 
tion ; after the interval of a few seconds the plate, 
ready iodized to a deep yellow colour^ t must bo placed 


river water, provided five or six drops of nitric acid are added to it for each 
quart. (See his Notes, Chapter XVIll.) 

* We have adopted the proportion of one-fortieth of bromine water, 
because, having made uso of bromine watei at the atreiigth of a thirtieth 
with our p/ins, tho time of cxponition, during tho beat of a summer's day, 
was so shoit as hardly to give time to county a few seconds. This incon¬ 
venience, which, however, is only such on account of the accidents which 
infallibly result from operating with too much haste, is remoYcd by adopt¬ 
ing tho use of the bromiiio water, at the degree of 9^ fortieth* 

t In order to obtain perfectly identical results, you must pour each time 
into tho pan exactly tho same quantity of bromine water; it might, there¬ 
fore, bo poured out into a very wide-mouthed bottle or jar, which will 
serve for a measure; or, still hotter—not to incur a double evaporation— 
introduce into the bottle the thin tapering tube of a strong glass syringe, 
upon which may he marked lines made to correspond with the quantity the 
pan will hold; or, best of all, and that is what we do ourselves, make? 
marks on the bottle of normal bromine water, dividing it into equal party. 

X If the plate be iodized only to a light yellow, the reaulta might he of a 
blueislt or grey tone. 
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over the bromine pan and instantly covered over with 
the glass. The time during which the plate should 
be exposed to the action of the bromine water must 
vary according^o the distance between it and the 
bromine water m 'the pan; but with our different 
sized pans that duration is comprised between twelve 
and forty seconds. It will, moreover, be easily under¬ 
stood that five or six experiments suffice, if carefully 
made, to determine invariably, and once for all, the 
time necessary for each sized plate; and, as this 
solution is easily made of exactly the same degree of 
strength, it should be changed at every successive 
operation. Great care must be taken that the light 
do not fall on the plate when withdrawing it from the 
bromine pan to place it in its frame.* To avoid this, 
it is advisable to place the frame on the table near 
the bromine pan. It is, therefore, impossible to fix 
exactly the time during which the plate must be 
exposed to the action of the bromine water; that 
depends on the quantity poured into the bromine 
pan. The temperature of the atmosphere has also 
some additional effect, but it is so slight that it need 
not be heeded. In general we have found that by 


* Practice tvill alone show the modifications to be made in the time 
during vbicb tbe plate should be exposed over tbc pan trith the same solu* 
tion of bromine water. This method, however eas^, will always be attended 
with uneerUunty ; we therefore earnestly recommend that the solution be 
changed for each imprMsion, otherwise it would be better to abandon at 
once the uae of tbe bromine water, and to operate from tbe oolour of tbe 
sensitive coating, as it done for tbe bromide of iodine, tbe Hungarian 
mixture, &c. (See Chapter XllTIlI.’) 
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covering the bottom of the pan wi^h a little more or 
less of the prepared bromine water, of the aforesaid 
proportions of one-fortiethy in various degrees of 
temperature, the following jiumber of seconds were 
sufficient for the operations, viz.: ffr plates of the 
one-sixth size, 10 to 15 seconds; for the quarter size, 
15 to 20 seconds; foi* the half-size, 25 to 35 seconds, 
and loi* the full or -’ormal size, 40 to 50 seconds. 

It wiP be *asily understood that, with a given 
<]uanti+y ot bromine water of the same strength, ex¬ 
cepting under the influence of an excess of tempera^ 
ture of heat or cold, the results must be identically 
the same» 
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CHAPTER VII- 

^ EXPOSITION OP THE PLATE IN THE CAMERA. 

There are different methods of using the camera 
to obtain a photographic impression. Thus, for 
example, by one method, 3 'ou must, after having 
chosen the most favourable point of view, by examin¬ 
ing the manner in which the image is portra^'ed on 
the ground-glass, leave the stand in its place, carry 
the camera into the dark room in which the broming 
process is performed, place the plate, now covered 
with its sensitive coating, with its frame in the 
camera, which bring back and place on its stand. 
It is needless to say that the camera must be firmly 
fixed or screwed to its stand, and that it is nooossary 
to ascertain, with the greatest exactness, before 
beginning the operation, either by means of the rack, 
or by the observance of the adjusting lines on the 
sliding frame, that the image is perfectly distinct. If 
you make use of a table, trace lines upon it, which 
will serve to place the camera exactly on the same 
spot* The operator must exercise himself in working 
without the help of the ground-glass, and habit will 
enable him to discover immediately whatever there 
may be unsightly in the position of the person or 
object; in like manner he will learn how to govern 
his apparatus, so tb^t the head may be represented 
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on any particular part of the plate at will; for that 
purpose it is only necessary to direct his sight by the 
two upper projections of the box, and to bring within 
an equal distance from theses projections, the object 
which is to occupy the middle of the picture. In 
* order to determine the inclination of the camera, you 
must operate in a manner exactly similar. 

>. Another method which is adopted by many persons 
is as follows ; they begin by placing their apparatus 
in a proper position, and when they have brought the 
object to show well on the ground-glass, they with¬ 
draw the latter and put in its stead the frame which 
bears the plate. The slide must be opened with great 
care, so as not to put in motion, by a jerk or a strong 
current of air, the dust contained in the camera; * after 
that uncover the object-glass till the required time 
has elapsed for producing the impression. It is at 
this juncture that a real difficulty exists for beginners; 
as nothing is visible, it is impossible for them to 
determine with exactness the time that the plate 
should remain in the camera, but with a little practice 
they will be able to appreciate it correctly. It will 
be remembered that the time during which the plate 

* To avoid these particles of dost, which produce a quantity of black 
specks dn the imsge, you must take eare to well wnpe the luside of the 
camera as well as all the grooves aad ledges. If, intending to taJee a view 
. or landscape, you carried out with you several prepared plates in their 
flames, you must wrap them up in a doth cootainiog in its texture no 
partides of dust, such, for example, as an oil-skin, and by blowing the direc¬ 
tions that we have given above for opening and shutting the slide, you will 
avoid those little spots which are qufBdent to deprive a good impression of 
all its value. 
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must remain in the camera, mainly depends on the 
intensity of light acting upon the object to be repro¬ 
duced ; thus, in the south of France, in ltaly» or in 
Egypt, the operation can be peiformed, all other cir¬ 
cumstances being the same, much more rapidly than 
in the north; you must also take into account, with 
the same apparatus and the same sized opening of 
diaphragm, the colour of the object to be reproduced,^ 
and the colour and intenniy of the solar light.t If 
the apparatus and the diaphragms are dissimilar, 
you must add to the causes of uncertainty alluded to, 
the difference resulting from the disproportion of 
focal length and the openings of the diaphragms.:): All 
this seems, at first sight, very embarrassing, but in 
reality the difficulty can be overcome by making a 
few experiments, and becoming acquainted with the 
working and powers of the apparatus used ; and when 
once an operator has acquired a little experience and 

* All colours are not equally photogenic : thus, the chrome yellow, tlie 
P. Veronese green, and ▼ermilion, three of the most brilliant colours of the 
pamter*8 pallet, have hardly any action upon the sensitive plate; the blues, 
violets, and lakes, have, on the contrary, a very energetic one. We have 
made, on this subject, a great number of experiments, which wc shall pro. 
bably publish later. 

t The photogenic Intensity decreases in a very considerable degree in pro' 
portion as the sun approaches the horizon. Thus, on a fine summer’s day, 
with a cloudless sky, at noon, a fraction of a second will only be necessary 
with our one-sixth size apparatus and single object-glsss, to produce a 
picture; whilst at six o’clock in the evening it would take three or four 
sectmdt, and at seven, when objects are still glowing in the warm light of the 
setting sun, it will take not less than from fifteen to twenty seconds. 

t And even then we do not take into account the greater or less degree 
of the sensitiveneH of the j^te, which, hpwever, will viiy but very little if 
ihe ibetbod pointed out by dHf. Fizeau be strictly followed. 
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a perfect knowledge of the apparatus in continual 
use, he will almost always succeed in judging at 
once of the time during which the plate should 
remain in the camera. • 

We give in the following table some indications on 
'the duration of the exposition with different appa¬ 
ratus 


nUKATlON OF THE EXPOSITION. 


STATE OP THE ATkO- 
SPHERE. 

i 

1 

1 

With 

Plates, 

l-6th. 

With 

Plates 

l>4th. 

1 

With 1 

Plates 
]-balf. 1 

with 

whole or 
Normal 
l^lates 

With 
Plates. 
om.34,byj 
om 82. 1 

i 

\ 

j With a sky 
jvailed by 

ielight white ^ 
jdouds. 

'' The appa> 
rattu tume«l 
towards the 

Seconds. 

1 Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Minutes. 

north . . . 

Towards tin* 

2to4 

10 to 15 

15 to 20 

20 to 50 

4 to 2 

j 


1 to2 

5 to 10 

10 to 16| 

1 

15 to 30 

20 to 60 
h. b. 

I<.)d nD oftcti terrace . * . 

With the object ilhimined 

1 to 2 

5 to 12 

10 to 20 

20 to 40 

1 to U 

S. Be 

by the sun 

• « « ■ 

a fractioa 
of a se> 
rood. 

1 to 4 

3 to 6 

6 to 10 

15 to 20 


In the event of a first attempt failing, the operator 
should make another immediately, and he may be 
almost certain of succeeding in this second trial. The 
following are some indications by which the operator 
will know whether he has left the plate in the camera 
too long or too a short a time* The exposition will 
have lasted too long, and the impression will be com¬ 
pletely burnt or solarised^ when all the objects repro¬ 
duced are apparent, but with an inverse intensity to 
that which they had in nature; that is to say, that 
the whites have become bhiekh, and those parts 
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which' should be black are more or less approaching 
to white. It will be known when the plate has not 
remained sulBciently long, when those objects only 
which have received ** most light are reproduced 
very disHnctly^ and when the other objects appear 

w 

indistinctly traced, and too dark, or else not at' 
all apparent. This differs, as the reader will see, 
from what has been published and repeated several 
times, and which is to this effect: ** If the plate has 
not been subjected long enough to the action of light, 
the impression will be vague, and its outlines faintly 
marked, the details indistinct, and the image, as it 
were, cohered with a veil'* 

When you have shut out the light, take the same 
care in withdrawing the plate from the camera as was 
formerly recommended for placing it there, and con¬ 
vey it thence to the niercury-box. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXPOSITION TO THE MERCUBY.* 

The mercury-box should be kept, if possible, in a 
perfectly dark room ; and in any case, the front of 
the box, in which is inserted the piece of plain glass, 
must be kept in an opposite direction to the light. 

The plate having been put into the box, the mer¬ 
cury must be heated with the spirit-lamp until the 
thermometer rises to about 45 degrees centigrade;+ 
the lamp is then withdrawn, and the thermometer 
will continue to rise to about 55 or 60 degrees. 

* Mctcury is found in » natural state as a liquid in a red stone called 
cinnabar; it is known by the name of quicksilver: quick, because if 
tbrowii on the ground, it becomes separated into small particles, which run 
about every wiiy; and silver, on account of its resemblance to that metal in 
colour. It acts upon gold and ulver; it must not, therefore be touched 
with rings, or any other urtirles roatle of those metals. If by accident a 
ring were stained with mercury* it should bo. heated, and the mercury 
would go off in vapour. If the ring were even completely destroyed, the 
mercury should be taken care of, as it is possible to separate from it the 
precious metal, which stiU exists in the mercury, and has only lost its 
form. 

f We have recommended the use of the thermometer only for begin* 
ners. A* little experience will easily enable the operator to appreciate tlie 
proper degree of heat. Ho should apply his baud under the mercury-cup 
jxt soon as the lamp is withdrawn. If there is but a gentle heat, he must 
apply the lamp again for a few seconds. The most proper degree of heat, 
in our opinion, is that at which the hand fbels the enp sufficiently hot to he 
unpleasant to the tonefa if kept in contact with it, bnt yet not so as to bum 
it. Several persons are in the habit of heating the mercury before placing 
the plate in the box; this method is not a bad one, but we have found no 
particular advantage in its use. 
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After the plate has been exposed to the action of 
the mercury during the space of a few minutes, the 
operator may» by placing a wax taper close to. the 
yellow glass, u v Xi fig. >8, and after having lifted up 
the black cloth r s, look through the white glass p 
and watch the formation of the image. When the 
mercurial vapours have produced their effect upon the 
image, which takes place in about ten minutes, heat 
a second time in the same manner \ and according to 
the appearance it has, this operation may be repeated 
three or four times; the impression will improve a 
great deal by being subjected a considerable time to 
the action of the mercury. However, as soon as you 
perceive that the darker parts assume an ashy hue, 
no time must be lost in withdrawing the plate.* 

* The expoBitioD of the plate to the memtrial vapouiv is only a question 
of time, for if yon leave dunog an hour or more, in the mercory«hox, 
plates for which it would have been necessary to apply heat several times, 
the result would he just as good. Mr. Claudet has, betides, proved that, 
in the pneumatic machine, at a temperature of 10 degrees centigmde, a plato 
is perfectly mercurialised in a quarter of an hour, f 

IMfferent preparations have been pointed out as substitutes for mer> 
cury, which is difficult to carry about, and the contact of which is so in¬ 
jurious to the silvered plates. 

Mr. de Brehisson proposes to confine the mercury in a linen hag of close 
texture, which is placed in the cup, and then apply beat in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. Charhonnier wanted to aubititute for the mercury the ammoniaeal 
nitrate of mereury. 

Mr. de Nottkomb, whom we have already had oecaaion to mention several 
times, baa obtained, to onr knowledge, aome very fine impreaalons^ with 
calomel, wbioh is a prctochloride of mercury. He made known that pro- 
ccM to the InalStute in ^42. 

Mr. Soldi end otheni have employed varioua fusible alloys; hat all 
these methods are now abandoned by the greater number of operators. 
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CHAPTIJr IX. 

ON THE HYPOSULPHITE WASH *. 

In the greater number of pamphlets hitherto pub¬ 
lished on this subject, the proportion of hyposulphito 
recommended as necessary was much less than that 
really required* Many operators have applied to us 
to know what could be the cause of those numerous 
bluish and milky spots which appeared when the 
plate was fixed by the chloride of gold. It is our 
opinion that it is unnecessary to decide upon a fixed 
proportion, and that there may be an excess of hypo¬ 
sulphite without any bad effect; but, as we have said 
before, if the solution were too weak, an injurious 
effect might bo ajjprehended. The following is the 
method which we have decided upon as best:— 

We put into a bottle, which will contain a quart 
of distilled water, a glass funnel lined with filtering 
paper; herein we put 100 grammes of crystalized 
hyposulphite, and we pour upon it a certain quantity 
of water, from another bottle, which we renew each 
time that the funnel is empty. When the bottle is 
filled it seldom happens that there remains any crys- 

* Tbe Hyposulphite of Soda is a beantiful salt, as clear as crystal, 
'which has the property of dissolviog the iodide of silver produced by the 
action of the iodine on the daguerrian plate. It is prepared by the manu¬ 
facturers of chemicals. 

n 
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talization, and the solution which it contains is in the 
proper degree of saturation, and ready filtered. 

We must first explain the method of subjecting the 
larger plates to the hyposulphite wash. If it is in¬ 
tended to fix them by the chloride of gold immediately 
after, no better process can be followed than that 
pointed out by Mr, Fizeau. (See Chapter X.) 

If it is only required to deprive the plate of its 
sensitive coating, it must be plunged in a flat vessel 
containing filtered water, and must be withdrawn from 
thence by taking hold of it by its edges and carrying 
it horizontally to plunge it into the second basin, 
which must contain the depth of one centimC^tre of 
the solution of hyposulphite, prepared according to 
our previous direction; immediately after the im¬ 
mersion, the solution must be shaken, and the coating 
of iodine should entirely disappear in a few seconds. 
It is again inunersed in the first receptacle, which is 
shaken in order to wash off the small crystals of hypo¬ 
sulphite ; then withdrawn, and still holding it with 
both hands by the edges, it must bo placed on the 
drying-frame (fig. 9), and boiling distilled water 
poured upon it, or in lieu of that, if there is no hurry, 
simply cold distilled water; it is now left to dry of 
itself, by placing it almost upright on one of its angles, 
in a place where it will be perfectly free from dust. 

The washing of plates of small dimensions is much ' 
more simple. It is done thus: pour into a flat- 
bottomed plate half a tumbler of the hyposulphite 
solution ; bring tfe liquid to one side, by tilting the 



plate with one hand,—at this moment, with the other 
hand, put in the proof; then depress the plate to its 
level, so that the liquid, in returning, may cover 
rapidly and entirely the surface of the impressioned 
plate. Agitate the hyposulphite solution, by moving 
the plate gently during a few seconds, and when the 
coating of iodide of silver is washed off, take the plate 
out by one of its lower angles, and pour upon it filtered 
water ; then, by placing it over the spirit-lamp, you 
dry one of the upper comers; after this, take the 
corner so dried between your finger and thumb, and 
pour again water upon it, taking care that the water 
dues not wet the fingers, and hold the lamp under 
different parts of the plate successively in circular 
movements, and at the same time accelerate the 
evaporation by blowing on the plate, which is thus 
expeditiously dried.* 

If it is intended to fix the proof immediately, it 
will be sufficient, on withdrawing it from the hyposul¬ 
phite solution, to sluice it abundantly with water, and 
place it on the fixing-stand, fig.-10. 

* To avoid Imrniug the fiiigcn, the plate may be held vrith a email 
pair of fiat pliers; or else, if for a larg^e plate, they may place it on a 
frame introduced by Mr. de Brebisson. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FIXING BY THE CHLORIDE OF GOLD. 

Of all the discoveries and improvements which 
have been made since Mr. Daguerre’s invention, the 
most important is the application of the chloride of 
gold, for which we are indebted to Mr. Fizeau. But to 
return to our small plate. We have explained in the 
preceding chapter, that after taking the plate out of 
the hyposulphite solution, it was to be plentifully 
washed in filtered water; it is then placed, w’hilst 
still wet, on the fixing>stand, previously adjusted to 
a perfect level, and then, as much of the solution of 
the chloride of gold as the plate can contain, is 
poured upon it. The spirit-lamp is then held under 
all tlie parts of the plate successively ; the image begins 
first to assume a dark appearance, and then one or 
two minutes after, it acquires a great degree of 
intensity; this last effect is always accompanied by 
the appearance of little bubbles; you then take sway 
the lamp,* w'ash the plate copiously with water,, and 

* It IB Advisable to make use of a lamp of a euflSciently strong flame to pro> 
duce the effect in a few minutes. If after a first heating you find that the 
impression can admit of a greater degree of intensity, it might he heated 
anew; but that is seldom necessary, aud often by trying to do too well, the 
operator, if he persists in ^'ating certain jiarts of the plate, may find the 
liquid djy up just above tlii| flame, and inevitably cause a stain, or else the 
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dry it in the manner we pointed out in the last 
chapter. If you operate upon the larger plates, it 
will be best to follow to the letter the description of 
the process, as given by Mr. Fizoau, which we here 
transcribe. 

“ Since the publication of the photogenic processes, 
every one, and Mr. Daguerre among the first, 
acknowledged that something yet remained to be 
done, to give to these marvellous images that degree 
of perfection, which it is now possible to obtain: I 
mean the fixing of the impressions, and the giving to 
the light parts of the image more intensity. 

“ The process which I now submit to the Academy, 
appears to me to resolve, in a great measure, this 
double problem ; it consists in subjecting the plate to 
the action of a salt of gold, prepared in the following 
manner:— 

“ Dissolve 1 gramme of chloride of gold in ono pint 
of pure water, and 3 grammes of hyposulphite of 
soda in another pint of water,* then pour the solution 
of gold into that of soda, by little and little, and 
shaking it all the while: the mixture, which is at 
first of a slightly yellow colour, soon becomes per- 


blacks are covered trith a fUiD> or oven the coating of silver may suddenly 
exfoliate, when small particles are detached from it: the impression is then 
entirely spoilt; but the plate may be repolished.. 

* The above proportions are calculated for these substances in a very 
puie state ; Mr. Fizeau has given the following ones, which will be found 
generally exact for the quality of these substances as usually sold ; one 
part of chloride of gold to eight hundred parts of water, and four parts of 
hyposulphite of soda to two hundred parte of water. 
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fectly limpid. It would then appear te contain a 
double hyposulphite of soda and of gold, with the 
addition of marine salt, which appears to perform no 
active part in the operation. 

In order that this salt of gold process may pro* 
duce its effect upon the silver coating of the plate, it 
is important that the latter should be perfectly free 
from foreign matter, and especially from all greasy 
particles; it is therefore necessary that it should 
have been previously washed with great care, which 
may be dispensed with when you only wish to have 
recourse to the ordinary wash. 

“ The following method is the one most gene¬ 
rally attended with success:—Whilst the plate is yet 
covered with the coating of iodine, but exempt from 
all dust and grease, both on the two surfaces and at 
the edges, pour a few drops of alcohol upon the 
iodized surface. 

“ When the alcohol has wetted the whole surface, 
immerse the plate first in the filtered water, and 
afterwards in the hyposulphite solution. This last 
must be renewed for each plate, and should contain 
about one part of salt of gold to fifteen of water; the 
remaining part of this washing process is performed 
in the ordinary way, only care should be taken that 
the water used should be as much as possible free 
from dust. 

The alcohol is used simply to cause the water to 
adhere perfectly to the^ whole of the surface of the 
plate, and to hinder it from running off to the sides 
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on each immersion, which would infallibly cause 
spots. 

When a plate has been washed with these pre¬ 
cautions, even if the imag^ were very old, the appli¬ 
cation of the salt of gold would be the most simple 
possible: you have only to place the plate upon the 
wire-frame, which is to be found in each apparatus, 
to pour upon it a coating of the salt of gold, sufficient 
to cover it entirely, and to heat it underneath with 
a strong flame; the impression will be found to 
become distinct, and to assume, in a minute or two, a 
fine vigorous tone and colour. When the effect is 
produced, the liquid must be poured off, and the plate 
washed and dried. 

In the operation which we have just described, 
the following phenomena have taken place:—silver 
has been dissolved, and gold has been precipitated 
upon the silver, and also upon the mercury; but with 
very different results.. The silver, which by its polish, 
forms the dark parts of the picture, is in some degree 
browned by the thin coating of gold which covers it, 
whence results an increased intensity in the black 
parts; the mercury, on the contrary, which, under 
the form of infinitely small globules, forms the whites, 
increases in strength and brilliancy, by its amalgama¬ 
tion with the gold, whence result a greater degree of 
fixity, and a remarkable augmentation in the light 
parts of the image.** 
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RECAPITULATION OP TEIE FIRST PART. 

■■ ^ 

The operator will take care to buy none but 
plates of a good quality; that is, such as contain at 
least a proportion of one-thirtieth part of silver. 
They must be polished with the greatest care in the 
manner we have stated; and it must be borne in mind 
that it is better to polish the plate over again, than 
to operate with one improperly prepared: before 
placing the plate over the iodine, care must be taken 
to clear it of any dust which might adhere to its sur- 
face» and the remaining part of the operation must 
be performed with particular attention, often examin¬ 
ing the colour of the plate and altering its position, 
in order to obtain the uniform tint required and to 
watch the instant when it assumes a golden yellow 
hue. If it shows greenish and darkened tints, it must 
be immediately set aside to be polished anew; for 
those appearances would prove that the plate had 
been spoilt by the mercury, or else that some traces 
of a former impression had not been erased, or ‘that 
some remains of a former fixing process were still 
on it. 

If a few seconds were to elapse before placing the 
iodized plate over the pan containing the bromine 
water, and the plate haa contracted some particles of 



dust, it would be necessary, to whisk them very 
slightly off its surface with extreme precaution, by 
means of a tuft of cotton-wool drawn from the bundle; 
for each of these particles of dust, being saturated with 
iodine, continues to act upon the plate, all around it, to 
an extent in proportion to its size, and consequently 
annuls throughout that space the action of the acce¬ 
lerating substance. 

If bromine water is used, it will be necessary to 
conform to the previous directions; for if the opera¬ 
tor were to confine himself merely to diluting it with 
water, and depending on the colour for the result; or, 
if he should make the same solution serve several 
times, or, again, if he were to pour into the bromine 
pan an uncertain quantity of bromine water—in either 
of these cases, he would be far from obtaining identi¬ 
cal results, and would do much better to be guided 
by the colour of the sensitive coating, by bringing it 
to the rose tint, either with the bromide of iodine, 
the Hungarian mixture, or the'bromine-water. 

Great care must be taken that, in conveying the 
plate from over the accelerating mixture to the 
camera, no ray of light should reach it. 

We cannot establish any rule for the duration of 
the exposition in the camera; but if the operator 
examines carefully the effect of the circumstances 
which modify this operation, a very few experiments 
will suffice to enable him to acquire the necessary 
dexterity. Adjust the focus with great care; and if 
you make use of the adjusting lines, pay particular 
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attention to brin^ the sliding frame to the mark which 
corresponds with the distance of the object. It must 
not be omitted^ when the object to be produced is very 
unequally acted on by the light, to screen either with 
the cloth curtain, or with a piece of black stuff, its 
most luminous part. In withdrawing the plate from 
the camera, the same precautions must be adopted, 
to preserve it from dust and the action of light, as 
were taken in putting it in. 

The exposition to the mercury should last at least 
twenty minutes, and sometimes more; however, in 
any case the plate must be withdrawn as soon as it is 
perceived that the dark parts begin to assume an 
ashy hue; in general we advise heating the mercury 
a little at a time, but frequently. At first it will be 
good to consult the thermometer; but when once the 
operator has learnt to appreciate the proper degree 
of heat, by applying his fingers to the bottom of the 
cup containing the mercury, it will be better for him 
to dispense with it. He will take care lest any light 
should fall on the image, before it has been sufiiciently 
acted upon by the mercury; for that purpose he will 
not raise the black curtain, which covers the white 
glass aperture, until after the lapse of several minutes, 

m 

and when he supposes that the image is already 
formed. 

The washing and fixing by the chloride of gold 
process will be accomplished by omitting nothing 
that we have pointed^, out in the ninth and tenth 
chapters. The last wash, that which follows the fix- 
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ing of the impresBion, may be performed simply 
with filtered water; but for the large plates it is 
advisable to follow exactly Mr. Fizeau’s process. 

The framing of the [date has also a certain 
degree of importance, by its effect on the picture; 
in general, white skeleton frames have been in use: 
we think, that though they are tasteful enough when 
well executed, they are particularly injurious to the 
effect of the photographic image; for the scale of 
tints of all these images is extremely circumscribed ; 
it varies from black to a white hue, partaking more 
or less of a greyish tint. Must not the contrast with 
the dazzling whiteness of the border of the frame be 
most injurious to that effect! Frames covered with 
a darkish-coloured velvet, those which are gilt, and 
the skeleton frames, with a rather dark border, will 
do infinitely better. 


END OP THE FIRST PART. 




SECOND PART. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OP THK PORTRAIT. 

When Mr. Dagueri’e’s admirable discovery was 
made known to the public, the higher classes of 
society in all countries hailed it with delight; but 
artists were divided in opinion concerning it. Some 
saw nothing in the first attempts that were made in 
the application of the art, but a cold and stiff copy of 
nature; and, as far as art was concerned, entirely 
devoid of interest. Others admired, in the first 
place, the perfection' in the representation of the 
more prominent objects in the picture, joined to 
an almost miraculous precision in the details; then, 
that admirable gradation of shade, which makes each 
photographic image a masterpiece, we will not say of 
art, but of nature. But, one important idea then 
took possession of the minds of those who directed 
their attention to the art—Would it ever be possible 
to obtain portraits by the daguerreotype ? The 
answer to that question was evidently dependent on 
the solution of this other one : Would it ever be pos¬ 
sible to operate quickly enough to obtain, in the shade, 
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during a very short interval, the physiognomy of the 
person whose likeness was to be taken ? We can* 
didly admit that the portraits which were made then, 
and for a very long time^ after, gave but little hopes 
of success even to the most impassioned admirers 
of the art. The method then followed required that 
a person should sit for twenty-five minutes, exposed 
in a glaring sunshine, with his eyes wide open. 
Some few adepts had the fortitude to endure this; 
but it will be easily understood that it was all to no 
purpose. Instead of portraits, the image produced 
had a corpse-like appearance. 

Three years ago we constructed a daguerreotype 
adapted for portraits.* By having new curves, and 
by a considerable shortening of the focus, this appa¬ 
ratus operated in the shade in two minutes. This 
was, it will be admitted, an immense progress; but 
from thence to an instantaneous reproduction of the 
image 'there was an incalculable distance. Soon 
after, the application of the chloride of iodine by 
Mr. Claudet gave a new impulse to photography. In 
accordance with the inventor's wish, we hastened to 
make his process public, through the medium of the 


* ** As soon as the defective construction of the first apparatus for the 
reproduction of portraits had been once discovered, a remedy was found in 
the adoption of object'glaases of a very shortened focus. Messrs. Lei'ebours 
and Buron appear to liave been the first to think of this innovation. By 
this improvement, the concentration of the luminous rays in the camera 
was increased in intendty, and the duration of the exposition to the sun's 
rays was reduced to threefour minutes .**—Treatise on the 
Daguerreotype^ by an Amekeur, 
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Academy of Sciences; from that time, the hope of 
reproducing the human countenance could be reason^ 
ably entertained. By this process some very fine im¬ 
pressions were then produced, and some magnificent 
portraits were taken, which were perfect likenesses, 
and in which only one thing was wanting—expression \ 
Notwithstanding, numerous establishments for taking 
likenesses were formed; in all largo towns the da¬ 
guerreotype was used for producing portraits ; and, 
what will doubtless surprise many persons, the only 
two establishments of this kind in London several 
times realised as much as 60/. in one day. 

However, the future prospects of the daguerreo¬ 
type, as applied to the portrait, had like to have 
been brought to an end by the cadaverous-looking 
specimens, which were everywhere exhibited. The 
very idea of a portrait by the daguerreotype, excited a 
repulsive feeling. And even now, we every day find 
persons who are quite astonished when they sec our 
specimens, so great is the contrast between them. 
The reason is obvious: for a fine impression, proiiuced 
rapidly with a good object-glass, unites, together with 
the truest expression, the most exact likeness, and 
the most exquisite finish of the details which are 
produced, without detriment to the effect of the 
masses, or to the correctness of the lines; that is to 
say, all the perfections of which the art is sus¬ 
ceptible.* 

* Notivithitanding those Admirable Tesults, which would have been 
hordly credible if they had been obtained at the onaet, and if they had not 
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ON THE CHOICE OF THE APPARATUS. 

Many persons being at a loss what apparatus to 
choose, when they wish to purchase one, a few words 
of advice on the subject may be useful. 

If the apparatus intended to be purchased is des¬ 
tined almost exclusively for taking portraits, the one- 

been the fruits of successive discoveries, and of the most persevering studies 
and labours, the photographic pottraits, which have so many admirers, 
have also their enemies. 

“Some, who are unacquainted with painting and drawing, and ignorant of 
the theory of shading, that of the chiaro-seuro, and of the law's of per. 
spective ; will never admit that anything of u good cflcct can be obtained 
without the use of colours. They reckon as nothing, that ailmirable gra. 
dation of light and shade*—that perfection in the relief—that purity of out. 
line, which constitute tho principal charm in photographic images. In a 
word, the most exact reproduction of nature is of no value in their eyes, if 
it appears divested of its colours. This class of adversaries is unfortunately 
more numerous than is thought; but it is not our province to tench them 
the elements of art or taste. 

Others refuse to admit in the daguerrian pictures, anything more than a 
mere copy of nature, wliich though faithful is cold, unmeaning, and devoid 
of that divine animation, in which all the talent of the artist and the merit 
of works of art consist. The portraits which are executed every day, in 
which the harmony of the attitude unites with the expression of the face, 
are there, to refute triumphantly if not to convince them. It is true that 
a great number of photographic portraits are daily exposed to view which 
would almost make one despair of the art; but have the masterpieces of a 
Riibc^or s Raphael ceased to be admired, because so many trashy pio- 
d6el^fl||liave sinee their time been produced ? 

** Bdit the moat dangerous enemy which the daguerreotype has had to con> 
tend with, is iuconteatibly human vanity. When a poitrait is executed by 
the ordinary method, the flattering pencil of the artist can soften any 
harshness in the features, give suppleness to any stiffness in the attitude, 
and to the whole figure gracc^d dignity. It is chiefly in this tiiat the 
talent of the poriraiUpainter consists; we require, it is true, that the pic- 
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sixth size, with one single achromatic lens, should 
be preferred, especially if the purchaser intends to 
make it a source of profit, by the practice of the art. 
It is, as wo have already said, the apparatus which, 
of all others, operates most rapidly. If that size 
were thought too small, the apparatus with a double 
object glass for the quarter sized plate should be 
chosen. These two sizes are the most generally 
used.* 

Those who will not be deterred by a rather con¬ 
siderable expense, and who have sufficient persever¬ 
ance, not to be discouraged by the greater difficulties 
which attend the use of the half-sized or normal 
plates, will be amply rewarded for their pains by the 
splendid full-sized portraits, and 'magnificent groups, 
which may be obtained upon plates of these large 
dimensions. 


ture should be a resembUnoo but above all, we desire a handsoxue one : 
two conditions which are often incompatible. 

Not BO with the photograpkib artist; unskilful in the art of flattering or 
correcting the imperfections of nature, his portraits have unfortunately the 
defect of being often too true} they are in a manner pennanent mirrors, in 
which our self-love docs not always permit us to look with pleasure. 

J Treatise on the Daguerreotype, by an Amateur, 


* DIMENSIONS OF THE PLATES FOR THE DIPFRIIENT SIZES OF APPARATUS 


The normal or full sized apparatus, 
with plates of the size of * . 

Ditto . ^ size plate 
Ditto . ditto . 

Ditto . ditto . 


m. m. 

I O.IG by 0.22 

. 0.12 „ 0.16 
. 0.08 „ 0.11 
. 0.07 „ 0.08 


Inches Fr. measure 
(6 bj 8) 

(*i » <i) 

(* .. <) 

m » 3 ) 



ON THE LOCALITY 

1?HB rapidity with which it is now possible to 
operate, allows of taking the portrait in any place, 
and at any time of the day ; however, it is advisable 
for the operator to choose the most favourable con¬ 
ditions in both respects. 

In order to obtain impressions with the rapidity 
we have spoken of in the foregoing chapters, it' is 
desirable to choose for the situation in which to 
operate, an open terrace; but, at the same time, to 
avoid being exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
against which a screen, or a piece of gauze, may be 
raised. In any case, the object to be reproduced 
should always receive a little more light on one side 
than on the other, and should be placed underneath 
a kind of canopy, either in cloth, canvas, or a more 
solid material, so that too much light may not fall 
upon the top of the head and the forehead. With 
the precautions above-mentioned, the model receiving 
from all sides a diffused light, will be exempt from 
the harshness inseparable from portraits taken in 
the sun. 

To produce a portrait in a room, the operator 
should place himself within a few feet of a high win¬ 
dow, the apparatus being placed close against it: in 
places where the walls are dark, one or more sheets 
of white linen, or cotton cloths, are hung up so as to 
reflect the light up^ the model. The portraits thus 
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obtained, may receive the light either in front, or 
from the side, according to the taste of the artist; 
they have in general a more defined outline than 
those taken in the open air.** 

It is impossible to determine positively the precise 
duration of the exposition in the camera; those who 
wish to form a correct idea on the subject, may 
consult the 7th chapter. It will be understood that 
the operator will be guided by w^hat has been pre¬ 
viously said; but he must observe, that in the interior 
of a building, the light being admitted by a single 
window, at a greater or lesser distance, this opening 
is very small, compared with the extent of a semi- 
horizon, and at an anglo of at least eighty degrees, 
which is the extent of open sky in the portraits made 
on a terrace, or in a garden.*!* 

The portraits obtained in the sunshine have strong 
contrasts of light and shade, and a great degree of 
vigour in the outline ; it is possible, witli that strong 

• 

* The rest for the head, excepting when operating instaotaneously in the 
Bunbhine, is indispensable, if you wish to obtain a perfectly defined portrut. 

f To give an idea of the difference of time necessary for taking a portrait 
inside a room, and outside, in the full light of day, vre may mention what 
took place at the Palace of the Tuilcries, when Mr. Claudet and I were 
admitted to take portraits of tlie King, and a psirt of the Uoyal Family. 
The sky was at the time veiled with very luminous white clouds. A I 
about the distance of six feet from the immensely large windows, which are 
towards the garden (that it to say, towards the south), it took us eighty- 
five seconds with the onc.fourth apparatns, with a double-object glass. All 
the circumstances remaining the same, but in the open air, on the Terrace 
of Philibert Delorme, fifteen seconds were sufficient; and thus we were 
enabled to obtain, by this exposition, several good poilraita in less than a 
quarter of an hour. 
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light) to obtain delightful groups full of life and 
animation. They will be, as will be easily conceived, 
invaluable to the artist in more than one respect; 
but in general, they will seldom be agreeable as 
portraits, for very few persons can endure so strong 
a light without distortion of feature,*" neither do w^e 
mention them but as exceptions. 

It is particularly recommended to amateurs, and 
still more particularly to those who devote themselves 
to the daguerreotype as a profession, whatever be 
the light employed, to make it fall upon the model in 
a proper manner, and, not only to give it a pleasing 
and natural position, but to choose that which is the 
most favourable.f The taste of the artist is, in this 
case, of the highest importance; for, the two greatest 
difficulties in making good portraits consist, in our 
opinion (the apparatus and elements being of the 
first quality), in the good preparation of the plates 
and in the proper position of the model. 

As a general rule, if you take a bust the apparatus 

* There are many persons who cannot sit for a portrait in tlio open air, 
even when the sicy is clouded ; thence our canopy of blue glass has been 
of great use to us for persons with weak sight, and to operate in windy or 
rainy weather. However, the blue glass is not indispensable, and the same 
effects may be produced by light bangings of that colour. 

t For the apparatus of the one<sixth size, and for all those wiili a very 
short focus, care must be taken that all the parts of the figure should be os 
near as posdble equidistant from the objeel-glaas. The legs should be 
turned sideways, in order to avoid giving nodue proportions to the feet and 
knees. For the same reason, the hands should not be advanced too fkr 
ftmt the body, or they we^d appear enormously large* Hoirever, these 
ddi^ehi jgtje onlyappareni, ^en with an apparatus eonstrueted^with a sh<Nrt 
foeiui,'>ehen you <^rate too near. 
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should be placed at about the height of the eyes; the 
effect of which will be, that the upper part of the 

a 

head, the seat of intelligence, will acquire a slight 
development. ^Some persons* likenesses require to 
be taken full face, the greatest number only three- 
, quarter lace; whilst others, which look extremely 
well, and produce a very fine profile, would have no 
charm in the other two positions.^ 

To avoid the unpleasant effect produced when the 
eyes are represented as immovably fixed, which 
occurs whenever the person w^hose portrait is to be 
taken rests his eyes upon a near point during the 
operation, it is advisable that the sitter should look 
vaguely at a distant object; if, during the time that 
the sitting lasts, the mind were actively occupied with 
a serious or pleasing thought, according to the expres¬ 
sion that may be desired, but without being at all 
preoccupied with the object towards which the eyes 
will be turned, the portrait will be full of animation 
and intelligence. 


r 

OF THE DEESS AND BACKGKOUNDS. , 

Duhing the first period of the discovery of the 
daguerreotype, one of the strongest arguments dwelt 
upon by its enemies was the small number of cases 
in which it was applicable. 

Thus, in order to take a general view of a town or 
edifice, it was necessary that these objects should 
receive the light in a nearly uniform manner, without 
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wliioh the dark parts would not come mt when the 
light parts, illumined by the rays of the sun, were 
passed. It was by the same cause that they never 
could obtain a complete portrait of a person who had 
on a ivhite waistcoat and a black coat. Fortunately, 
as new accelerating substances were successively 
discovered, they were found endued with the singular 
property of lessening proportionably the difference of 
action which exists between two bodies differently 
illumined and of different colours'^ It is thus that at 
present, in the views that we take in the sunshine in 
a fraction of a second, with the apparatus of the l»6th 
size, the clouds, buildings and trees are reproduced 
all at once, and each according to its value. 

From what precedes, it will be understood that 
the choice of a background and the colour of the 
dress of the party sitting, have less importance than 
formerly.* (llowever, as a general rule, it is advis¬ 
able to adopt dark-coloured clothes ;^silk and satin 
gowns give very fine reflections of light, and the 
Scotch plaids especially will bo reproduced with such 
variegated tints as to represent in some sort their 
colours.f Crhe only inconvenience attending the use 

* "We saw, a few days ago, ia the hands of Mr. Eytiard, the finest 
group that ever was produced on a large plate. The background had been 
taken from nature, and contained some young treesi,amongst which, sereiul 
firs. One of the figures was dressed entirely in black, and one lady had a 
white bonnet; notwithstanding which, nothing was burnt or solarised, but 
everp part of the jAeture Aacf conie out perfectly, 

f When the clothes are dark, you must make use of the black cloth 
curtaio, a 6 o tf, fig. fif^hich is let down before the object-glass, in such 
a manner as not to allow the rays of light reflected from tlie face and linen 
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of light-coloured or white clothes is to make the face 
appear darker, by contrast, than it is in reality^ 
Notwithstanding, the operator would do wrong to 
banish them entirely from use: for example, blond, 
gauze, or net collars, for ladies, will produce very 
pretty effects. 

The background adopted should be one which 
will reflect light upon the clothes, but which, how¬ 
ever, should come out less than the face, otherwise 
the latter would appear dark. The backgrounds 
which we recommend according to the complexion 
are the following: a yellowish white, a light gre} , 
and a very dark grey though we do not mean to 
say other colours may not be equally good : for 
example, aii old woollen blanket will produce an 
excellent background, whether it be spread out, and 
some pictures hung on it for ornament, or disposed 
in drapery as a curtain, or allowed to fall naturally. 
For a full-length portrait, it would be well to add a 
few pieces of furniture of an elegant shape, such as a 
lady^s work-table, a book-case, or some such orna¬ 
mental pieces of furniture, and to dispose tastefully 
upon them a few books, glass ornaments, a vase con¬ 
taining flowers, objects of art, &c. 

Thus much for plain backgrounds; but, as often as 
it is possible to obtain one representing either a land- 

lo puu through it, but only those from the dark parts of tbo dress. 
Experience will teach w^hat should be the prolongation of the rxposilion for 
this part of the picture. 

* The latter for very fair and light-haired pereoni; for elderly persons, 
and ladies with a white cap bonuet. 
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scape or the interior of an apartment, it should be 
adopted in preference; for, if it be properly selected, 
that is to say, one of a dull colour, and consequently 
allowing the portrait, which is placed in the fore¬ 
ground, to receive the more vigorous effects of the 
intense light, the effect will be extremely harmonious ; 
the portrait will be thrown out in admirable '^elief, 
and, to use a common expression, it will seem to 
stand out. 

Mr. Claudet is the first who had the happy idea of 
thus placing painted backgrounds behind the per¬ 
sons whose portraits were to be taken. According to 
this idea, the operator might be provided with differ¬ 
ent subjects, such as a landscape, the interior of a 
drawing-room, a study, or library, &c, 

ON THE COLOURING OF PORTRAITS. 

The question whether it will ever be possible to 
reproduce colours by the daguerreotype, is one which 
has much and deeply occupied the attention not only 
of photographists, but of the public in general. It 
would be rash to raise any expectations of the solution 
of this problem, which, if ever solved at all, will pro¬ 
bably be so by some happy result of chance.* • 

* It has been a sul^ct of anxious io^niry )shether, after having obtained 
by the daguerreotype the most admirabie gradations of light and shade, it 
wiU not be possible to obtain by it the rcprodnction of colours'f to substi* 
tttte, in a word, paintings in lieu of the sort of aquortinta engravings 
wbieh are now produeed*^ 

This problem will be solved only when an elementary substance shall be 
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The public papers have often announced that Mr# 
So*and-so, of such a town, had discovered the meaiul 
of'reproducing colonrs by the dagaerreotypOt Many 
operators, some of whom were perfectly sincere, have 
imagined that they had made this discovery, because 
they had obtained two or three different tints on one 
or more plates. That, however, was simply the result, 
as every one may have remarked, of the mo:|^ luminous 
objects having assumed in the picture a blue oast> 
while the other parts, which had reached their proper 
colour, remained of a. white or bistre tint. Many 
persons have latterly announced being able to repro> 
duce portraits with colours. It would have been more 

discovered, which the red rays will colour red; the yellow rays, yellow, 
the blue rays, blue, 6x. Mr. Niepce bad already discovered clfocts of this 
nature, in which, in my opinion, the phenomenon of the coloured rings 
performed a certain part. Perhaps it was the same, in respect to the red 
and violet, which Sybeck obtained simultaneously on the chloride of silver, 
at the two ends of the solar spectrum. Mr. Quctelei has just communicated 
to me a letter, in which Sir John Uerschell announces that his sensitive 
paper, having been exposed to a very vivid solar spectrum, afterwards 
showed all the prismatic colours, excepting the red. In presence of these 
facta, it would certainly be rash to affirm that the natural colours of objects 
will not one day be reproduced in photogenic images. 

Mr. Daguerre, in the eourae of his first experiments on phosphorescence, 
discovered a powder which emitted a red glimmer after the red lig^t had 
acted upon it; another powder, to which the blue rays impsrted a blue 
phosphorescence; a third powder, which assumed a luminous green colour 
by the action of the green light: he mixed these powders mechanically 
together, and thus obtained a compound which became red under the in* 
fluence of red rays, green with the green rays, and blue in the blue rayn* 
Perhaps^by operating in like manner, and mixing together various resinow 
substances, some one will succeed in obtaining a kind of vexnish, in trhjkh, 
each species of light will imprint its colour no Imiger phoiph0f08oently,li^ 
photogenically.—ATo/w Mr* 
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correct to say that the portraits were first obtained 
and coloured afterwards. Several patents have been 
taken out in relation to this matter, and we shall 
abstain from giving an ppinion as to what may be 
contested in respect to the rights they confer; we 
shall content ourselves with simply alluding to the 
fact. The first, obtained by Mr. Laicky, is drawn up 
in such mysterious language that we frankly acknow' 
ledge our inability to understand it. It appears, 
however, to result from the use of water-colours 
applied by some seemingly dexterous process. The 
invention of Mr. Lyotard, of Leuzo, consists in pour¬ 
ing upon the plate a &uiation of gum or starch, heated 
by contact with hot water in a .. * arate vessel, and 
laying on the surface of the plate a transparent mem¬ 
brane or a vegetable paper ; and then colours, mixed 
up with spirits of wine and gum, or else with white 
varnish and alum, are applied upon this membrane. 

Mr. C. Chevalier has given a method, which we will 
now proceed to explain. Before fixing the glass des¬ 
tined to protect the portrait, it must be placed on the 
plate exactly in the position which it is meant to be 
in, and slightly trace on its exterior face the outline 
of the entire bust, and the lines of the difieront parts 
of the portrait; and then, with transparent colours,^ 
lay on the dull tints, corresponding as much as pos¬ 
sible with those of the parts which they are intended 
to represent. When the painting is quite dry, the 

* The operator muet mi^e use of the colours vritjb xvhich the gloiges 
for the phanUuimagoria ore painted. 
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glass is fixed and the tracing effaced. The tints and 
half tints of the proof, visible through the transparent 
colours, will impart to the latter the shades they are 
wanting in, and an effect will be obtained which will 
resemble very nearly that produced by coloured litho* 
graphic prints. 

The following is the* unpatented process which has 
been communicated to us by Mr. Claudet:—Take 
some colours (those used in w’ater-colour painting,) in 
impalpable powders ; those colours are pounded over 
again with spirits of wine, and when dry they are 
again pulverised with a glass pestle. 

To give the first to the portrait, you dip a very 
finely-pointed hair pencil into spirits of wine; take a 
little colour of the proper tint, but very little of it, 
and apply it upon the plate. 

This first coating must be a very slight one; and it 
would be mucli better \o go over it vo or three times 
than to lay ou at onco a quantity ^ colour which 
would cause a stain, aua wl. A\ you would have a 
great deal of trouble to tako on This first operation 
18 intended to make the pulverised colour bite, and it 
is afterwards applied with a dry brush. 

This process, simple as it * . re(^ s some notions 
of paiinting; for, even when nsed by artists^ it gives 
results which are always inferior t( . very fine photo¬ 
graphic impression; still moro so, if a person unao- 
quainted with the art of painting, merely applies a 
little [red on the cheeks, lips, the effect is, in 
our opinion, decidedly bad. 

b2 
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We should not have dwelt so long upon this subject^ 
hiti^for the interest which many persons take in it. 
Tor our own part, we are not at all admirers of the 
process, as we think that to daub over, by the hand 
of man, a photographic image, which is one executed 
by Nature herself, is much like having one of Madame 
MirbeFs exquisite miniatures retouched by a oign- 
painter. 


CHAPTER XIL 

f 

OF INTERIORS. 

It is agreed to designate, under the appellation of 
int^iio^s,' those impressions representing groups of 
objects of art, such as furniture, statues, or busts in 
marble or plaster, &c., bronzes, crystal articles, silk 
or woollen stuffs, armoury,: pbjects of natut^ histoty, 
&c.^' &C. . To obtain. a. satidactory result,' the fir^H 
poiut j^ngt^emry u;to .know how to grPup thhm with 
tasi^i -whieh'.cannot be>tauj^t'; but there are some 
dohditipns .‘of success which may be pointed but: as 
we have practised .biit. little these reproductions, wo 
shall have recourse to the notes of' Mr.^ Hubert. 

, . To obtain a good.reproduction of the objects in 
question, it is best to* choose the time when the sky is 
p^tisily'clouded; and if, dunng a.paTt’<^: the bpen^ 
tii&t' Vou are so fortuiiate 'as .to'have/anibpcasional 
ghmiNse of jiuuihinA ;th6 ibe very har¬ 
monious; tbe.fihil^.p)N:>difi(i^,*-jhst^ a 
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dull black tone, will be perfectly transparent, for the 
details will have had time to be formed in them by 
the diffused light, and the sun’s rays will give the 
most brilliant touches. • 

Few persons having in their possession colleo* 
tions of iron armour, bronze vases, stone or marble 
capitals of columns, wood carvings, sculptures, &c., 
they may, with simple stained plaster models, obtain, 
with little cost, all the treasures of our museums. 
It is thus that I have, for my own part, converted 
into valuable matter some old models, by only daub¬ 
ing them over with coloured wash; for it is not at all 
necessary to colour the object that you wish to copy 
to the exact tone that it would have in nature; it will 
be sufficient to give it a colour having a relative 
approximation to that you wish to represent. You 
may, for example, use indifferently green or red to 
obtain in the impression the same value of tone. 

Plain or cut-glass objects, glass or crystal vases 
half-filled with water or coloured liquids, still-water 
employed as a reflector, objects of art in bronze, gold, 
or silver—^those of a black or very dark red colour, 
but varnished or polished like Etruscan vases, are 
highly favourable in this case, by the contrasts which 
they'produce, and by the play of the reflection of light 
resulting from the polished or varnished surfaces, the 
reflection of the surface of the water and liquids, and 
the glistening of the glass and crystals. 

Subjects composed entirely of plaster figures or 
of white drapery, are more easy to execute, but they 
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become monotonousy Are often undefined in outline 
and devoid of effect; it is therefore better, in certain 
oases, to introduce objects more or less coloured, and 
thus obtain by contrast, and by narrowing the field of 
light, blacks and whites of greater intensity. 

These compositions should be arranged in a place 
open at the sides, at which the light is to be admitted, 
and placed, if possible, on a tuming-easel, in order to 
choose the most proper disposition of the light. On 
exposing these objects entirely in the open air, it 
often happens that the light of the sun, combined 
with that of a vpry luminous blue sky, destroys a part 
of the modelling. It is therefore preferable, for 
portable objects, that you wish to copy with fine 
modellings and sharp effects, only to admit the light 
by one side. 

‘‘As naturally diffused light, witli an echo of more 
vivid light, is not always to be obtained during the 
intervals of sunshine, as you wish, it has often 
happened to me, with a partially, clouded sky, when 
the sun, at intervals, appeared more than I wished it, 
to hinder momentarily the action of the light by 
covering the object-glass, udth its diaphragm made 
very moveable, or for more precaution with my 
handkerchief, until the next cloud arrived. 

“ Very pretty effects are also obtained when the 
sun, throujg^iout the operation, being slightly veiled, 
either by a mist or clouds hich intervene, has yet 
sufficient force tp-^roduce shadows. In such cases, 
the light not being too vivid, the operation may last 
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picture produced is not equal to that of an engraving, 
neither has it so rich a tone. The last tints will be 
faithfully produced, and this copy will come very nigh 
to a stump^drawing. « 

The attempts made to reproduce the images of 
the camera with this sensitive paper, have not yet 
given any results whWh are completely satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ON THB TRANSFER OF THE PROOFS. 

A GREAT many researches have been made on the 
possibility of transfei’ring Daguorreian images upon 
the lithographic stone. Up to the present time, 
these inquiries have been fruitless, and tho only 
results which have attended them, consist in a method 
of transferring the imago depicted on tho plate, by 
means of a press, to a sheet of black paper covered 
with a coating of gelatine in a moist state. It is 
left in the press for about half an hour, and, at the 
expiration of that time, dried in the sun; thcj 
paper then separates from the plate, and tracings 
of the Daguorreian image, more or less complete, 
will be seen on its surface. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


ON FIGURES FROM THE LIFE. 

What we have just said of the reproduction of 
objects of art, may be equally well applied to that 
of figures from the life. For these latter, in the 
absence of a competent study of art, the operator 
should possess a very positive artistical taste, as the 
choice of the attitudes presents numerous difiiculties. 

More than for any other reproduction, you must 
not place the apparatus too near the model, and 
should avoid the different parts of the body being 
at too-widely different distances from the object- 
glass. 

The operator must not be too prodigal of accesso¬ 
ries, as a great degree of simplicity often adds to 
the merit of such pictures. He should therefore 
prefer handsome hangings, of a dull tone of colour 
with large folds, to a background of too brilliant a 
pattern. 

The first figures from the life that we took, two 
years ago, were so far successful, that the greater 
number are now in the hands of the most eminent 
artists. We intend soon to produce others. 

For all these reproductions, and for groups com¬ 
posed of several persons which require to be 
represented with precision, the operator must not 
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oonfine himself to fix the focus aocording to tbo 
adjustiog lines; but he must examine repeatedly the 
image on the ground-glass; by which means he will 
be able to secure a goo^ general effect, and will 
often discover and remedy a number of unfavourable 
details, which might have escaped his attention had 
he only looked at the group itself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ON VIEWS. 

We comprise under this denomination those 
pictures representing either an edifice, a general 
view, or a landscape. For the preliminary operations 
you must conform to what has been said at the 
beginning of Chapter VII. For a view with an 
extended horizon, or for the reproduction of a land¬ 
scape, you must take great care not to adjust the 
point of view by the distant parts; but, on the 
contrary, reserve all the clearness in focussing for the 
first and second range of foregicound. The choice of 
the position given to the apparatus is of very great 
importance to the result. In taking an edifice, 
withdraw, where the nature of the ground will allow 
it, to a distance of double its greatest dimension; you 
will thereby avoid making it appear on the plate as if 
cramped for want of room. It is also requisite to 
choose a position at an elevation of about one-third 

E 3 
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of the total height of the edifice; otherwise, in order 
to take the whole of it, it would become necessary to 
incline the camera, and then the vertical lines, which 
ought to be perpendicular and parallel to each other, 
would, as Mr. Hubert observes, meet at an accidental 
point of incidence of the sky, and cause the edifice to 
appear as if falling.* 

Avoid as much as possible reproducing on the 
same plate an old edifice darkened by time, and 
a new or light-coloured one. .The time necessary for 
taking the first exceeds, by a great deal, that required 
for the latter; hence, it follows that the new building 
would be more or less overdone before the other 

* "There are certain views which it is very difficult and almost impossible 
to represent; they arc those in which tho operator is obliged to place 
himself near an object composed of conspicuous and distinctly marked lines 
of view. In such a case, if you have a building or interesting site to taker 
and wish to have all the details with exactness, the best method to adopt 
is, without changing the position of the camera, to take several proofs, 
changing the focus for the different lines of view that you wish to obtain. 

"But if you had only time to take a single impression, then you must 
select the most interesting point of the view for adjusting the focus, even 
though tho other parts should be introduced with a certain degree of 
vagueness. 

** 1 can eorroborate the propriety of this advice by adding that, in 
following this method, the operator would be imitating that of very eminent 
artists, who have adopted it after numerousfpbservations and a close study 
of nature and who, in order to attract the attention of the spectator to.the 
most interesting part of the picture, devote all their talent to its embellish, 
ment, and purposely neglect what is only aecesBory.**f-—jVbfes of Mr, 
Hubert, . _ 

t The leader will see that the opinion of Mr. Hubert agrees with that 
which we hate ourselves expressed, at page 35, relative to tho effect that 
one riioald eadeavottt to produce in a [dethre. 
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would have time to come out: however, when the 
case does occur, you may surmount this difficulty by 
making use of the black cloth which we have before 
recommended to be placed in front of all cameras! 
This is evident, for, if the part of the picture which 
has most light is on the right, it will be easy, with the 
cloth, to prevent the rays which come from that part 
reaching the object-glass. Recourse may be had to 
this expedient in numerous circumstances, and it 
will even be almost always indispensable when you 
wish to hide the sky during a part of the operation, 
and hinder it from-being overdone; for example, you 
must not fail to use it every time that you wish to 
obtain a reproduction of fine groups of clouds. If 
you have not a black cloth, you may make use of a 
red handkerchief; indeed, it has often happened to 
us, when in the country, to use a thick green leaf of 
a tree, the form of which sometimes adapts itself 
perfectly to the part that you wish to hide. In order 
to ascertain exactly the effect produced, and to 
avoid acting hap-hazard, examine attentively, during 
the first experiments, the effect produced on the 
ground-glass. 

lt( is chiefly in the^eproduction of landscapes that 
one is often obliged to hide certain parts of the 
picture; and the reason is obvious: it frequently 
happens that you have to make the study of a tree, 
or else that the picture is formed of two perfectly 
distinct zones; on one part, the ground covered with 
vegetation, and the sky on the other. Now, it is 



well known that the green colours are the most 
difficult and tardy in coming out, whilst the sky is 
reproduced with extreme rapidity. In the first case, 
we have often used with success an indented leaf 
which masked the whole of the sky, and which 

allowed time for the tree to come out with good 

/ 

effect. In the second case, the use of the curtain to 
mask the sky is extremely easy and convenient; it is 
only necessary to raise it entirely fbr the first part of 
the operation, and afterwards to lower it to the liii3 
of the horizon, at which point it should be kept in 
motion until you entirely shut out the light. In 
taking views of glaciers, or mountains covered with 
snow, it is impossible to obtain the least effect unless 
you employ this curtain. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MB. DAOUERRE^S PROCESS. 

Several theories have been successively pro¬ 
pounded, to explain the various phases of Mr. 
Daguerre's photographic proc^ses. Here follows a 
succinct account of them, such as given by Mr. Dumas, 
Professor of Chemistry to the Faculty of Sciences, 
in his instruction to his class:— 

I. Preparation of the Plates *—All the processes 
recommended for preparing the plates, such as the 
rubbing with tripoli, either with acid or spirits of 
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wine) are intended solely to lay bare the znetallio 
surface; therefore, the nature of the polishing sub¬ 
stance used 28 a matter of indifference: the only 
essential condition is to loavd no residue on the silver; 
and Mr. Daguerre's late communication (see page x.), 
has no other object than to enforce the necessity of 
completely baring the silver by a still more perfect 
method of cleaning. 

2. Application of the Sensitive Coating *—The yellow 
gold tint produced on the plate by the coating of 
iodine, is caused by a very thin film of iodide of sil¬ 
ver. This colour is not that which is peculiar to the 
iodide, for that compound is white, and it only acts 
in this case as a thin lamina; so true is this, that, 
when the action of the iodine is prolonged, the yellow 
coating is seen to pass successively through other 
gradations of colour (see page xx.). 

Mr. Dumas has ascertained, by the augmentation 
in the weight of the plate, the probable thickness of 
the coating of the iodide of silver. 

A plate of 5760 square millimetres of surface, 
weighed first with nicety, having been brought to the 
tint of straw-coloured yellow by being exposed to the 
vapour of iodine, was afterwards re-weighed with the 
same nicety, and theHiare exactly ascertained; there 
was an increase of weight certain and evident, but it 
did not amount to one half of a milligramme. 
When the shade became of a yellow gold colour, the 
increase of weight reached half a milligramme. By 
prolonging the duration of the action of the vi^ur 
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of iodine beyond the necessaiy time—in quadrupling 
it, for instance*—Mr. Dumas obtained effects which 
could be easily appreciated in the scale, there being 
an augmentation of weight of two milligrammes. 
He supposed that a quarter of the quantity would 
have sufficed to form, over the whole surface, the 
quantity of iodide necessary for the production of the 
image. 

But in calculating the weight of the iodide of 
silver, which this iodine represents, and in calculating 
the volume of iodide which corresponds with this 
weight, you may arrive at the appreciation of the 
thickness of the coating of iodide of silver deposited 
on the surface of the plate. 

This thickness does not equal one millionth part of 
a millimetre. 

3. Formation of the -The action of the 

light upon the iodized plate in the camera is not 
visible. It is probable that its effect is to raise, or 
crack the coating of iodide of silver, which allows the 
mercury to come in contact with the silver surface 
of the plate, whilst the iodide that has not been 
affected by the light remains the same. 

When seen through the microscope the mercurial 
coating presents a very irregular and granulated sur¬ 
face ; each particle composing which is of ^iirth of 
a millimetre in diameter. The white parts are 
covered with them, the half tints have them in smaller 
quantities; the^dark parts have none at all. In a 
word, the mercurial particles are deposited in quan- 



titles proportioned to the coruscations of the iodide 
of silver. 

It may be asked, in what consists this coating of 
mercury! In the opinion* of Mr. Dumas, it is 
mercury in powder merely deposited on the surface 
of the silver, but not amalgamated with it. 

No theory has been as y^ t proposed as to the form¬ 
ation of images by yellow glass; and we think that 
the explanation of this phenomenon could hardly be 
made to agree with the theory of Mr. Dumas. When 
examined through the microscope with an amplifica¬ 
tion of three hundred times, the impressions made 
with the yellow glass present exactly the same aspect 
as those produced with the mercury; only in the 
latter, the white globules, particularly those which 
are formed on the dark parts of the picture, are 
much more numeious than those on the impressions 
obtained with the yellow glass. 

4thly. The Hyposulphite Wash .—This wasli is 
intended to deprive the plate of the iodide of silver. 
This iodide, if left on, would soon assume a very dark 
tint, and would give the picture a very disagreeable 
tone of colour. 

5thly. The Fixing by the Chloride of GoM ,—The 
object of this operation is to cover the daguerrian 
plate with an excessively thin gold film, which 
augments the vigour and lights of the picture, 
and renders it indelible without in the least affecting 
its distinctness. 




THIRD PART. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PREPARATION OF THE POUNCE AND TRIPOLI* 

The pulverised pounce is a substance which can be 
had at so cheap a rate, and the processes by means of 
which it is prepared are so simple, that it is useless to 
point them out; only, the pounce which is sold in 
general being very coarsely pulverised, we shall here 
give the means of preparing it as fine as it is 
required, at very little expense. 

Put a small handful of the pounce usually sold into 
a large deeanter>fulb of water; shake it briskly 
during a few seconds, and then let it settle. Of 
course the largest grains are immediately precipitated 
to the bottom; those of a smaller size will be two or 
three minutes before settling down; and at the end 
of four or five minutes there will only remain in sus> 
pension an extremely fine powder. You therefore 
let the mixture remain still during about that time, 
and then pour off a part of the liquid, taking great 
care not to shake it, into a large funnel lined with 
filtering paper. All the pounce that is in suspension 
will remain in the funnel. Put some more water 
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and pounce into the decanter, and shake it again, 
and then proceed as you did the first time. 

The pounce, when withdrawn from the filter, 
should be dried in a crucible or porcelain cup, then 
put immediately into the little bag or small bottle 
covered with muslin, and kept in a very dry place. 

OF THE TRIPOLI. 

The tripoli in pieces should be of clear yellow tint, 
soft to the touch, but without feeling too unctuous. 

To avoid loss of time, the tripoli which contains 
too many foreign substances should be rejected ; and 
it is easy to verify that by breaking up some pieces 
of it. When it has been pulverised with the pestle, 
put the powder into a crucible, which heat strongly, 
but not to a red heat. Put this powder into a large 
decanter, and proceed as with the pounce; only, to bo 
deprived of all humidity, the tripoli requires to be 
calcined more than the pounce. 

OF THE ROUGE. 

The English rouge ought to be of the first quality ; 
for if it contains greasy matter, or gritty particles, it 
would be better to dispense with it, and use only the 
ti*ipoli. It cannot be prepared by an amateur.. 
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CHAPTER •XVII. 

OF THB ACOfiLBRATING SOLUTIONS. 

We have before said, that of all the accelerating 
substances, the best in our opinion is the bromine* 
water, of a determined strength* The reader will see, 
by Mr. Fizeau'^s “ M^moire,” how simple and easy is 
its preparation. We have said at Chapter VI. that 
the results which arc obtained by it are always iden¬ 
tical. It seems, therefore, very probable to us that 
all the other compounds of uncertain action will be at 
last entirely superseded, as they are already to a 
great extent by the bromine-water. We have said 
that the Hungarian liquid possessed much of this 
uniformity of action : those persons who do not like 
to change each time the solution, and who prefer 
applying the accelerating substance, not by counting 
the number of seconds, but by consulting the tint of 
the sensitive coatings must employ this liquid in 
preference to any other. However, as certain sub¬ 
stances, such as the chloride of iodine, used by Mr. 
Claudet, which was the first proposed, the bromide 
of iodine, and other mixtures, obtained a great 
degree of success when first introduced, and as 
several experienced persons still use them, we have 
thought it would be proper to give the manner of 
their preparation and use. 
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In all these liquids iodine knd bromine con..bItute a 
larger or smaller proportion. The iodine is indis¬ 
pensable, to form, by its ooiqibination with the silver, 
the coating of iodide; and the bromine applied upon 
this compound increases its sensitiveness; the iodine 
must alone be in contact with the silver, to form an ‘ 
iodide; what proves this is, that its compounds, such 
as the Reiser liquid and the iodide of bromine, the use 
of which dispenses with the iodine-box, because they 
contain an excess of iodine, possess a much greater 
degree of sensitiveness; whilst all the substances in 
which the bromine is in excess can give no result until 
after the application of the coating of iodine. 

We will successively give some details on the pre¬ 
paration and use of the bromine-water, of the chloride 
of iodine, of the bromide of iodine, and of the 
Hungarian liquid, all which serve after having made 
use of the iodine-box. We will afterwards say a few 
words on the Reizer or German mixture, and how to 
make use of the iodide of bromine, both which are 
used without the iodine-box. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS ON THE USE OF BROMINE, BY 

MR. FIZEAU. 

When Mr. Daguerre’s iodized plate is exposed to 
the vapour of the bromine, the latter is absorbed, 
and a coating is formed, the sensitiveness of which 
increases with the quantity of bromine absorbed up 
to a certain limit, beyond which the picture cannot 
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be rendered visible by the mercury. The favmuftble 
point for operating is near this limit; too near, the 
impression begins to be obscured ; too far from it, the 
sensitiveness diminishes: it Jras necessary to deter* 
mine this point with precision, and to obtain it with 
' regularity—^which has been attended with some 
difficulty; for we cannot, in this case, have recourse 
to the colour of the sensitive coating, which changes 
but little under the influence of the bromine; the 
orange-yellow tint of the plate does indeed deepen a 
little by the formation of the bromide, but the colour 
of a plate bromiried to a proper degree, and that of 
one which has passed the limit I have spoken of, 
differs so little that the operator can, by that only, 
appreciate in a very uncertain manner the quantity of 
bromine absorbed, and consequently the sensitiveness 
of the plate. 

“ The method which I have proposed is exempt 
from this cause of uncertainty; consists in exposing 
the plate to the vapour of an aqueous solution of 
bromine, of a determined strength, during a deter¬ 
mined time. 1 will.try to explain this more at 
length:— 

‘*1. Cf the Solution of Bromme:~^To prepare a solu¬ 
tion of bromine, of an ascertained degree of strength, 
and adapted to the operations we are treating of, the 
first thing to be considered is the saturated solution 
of bromine in water; this saturated water is pre¬ 
pared by putting into a bottle pure water and a large 
excess of bromine; you shake the mixture well for a 
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few aod betoe using it^ let all the bromine, 

be taken up.* 

An ascertained quantity of this saturated water 
is th^ dilated In a ^Tcn quantity of pure water, 
wi^h ipves a solution of bromine that is always 
identical; this dosing is performed very simply in the 
following manner : take a small glass tube, which may 
be applied also to other uses, and, having marked on 
it a line measuring a small quantity, have also a 
bottle with a similar line, measuring a quantity equal 
to thirty times that of the tube; then fill the bottle 
of water up to the mark, and fill the tube also to the 
mark with the saturated solution of bromine ; then 
pour the smaller measure into the bottle.t 

The nature of the water used is not in this case 
unimportant; the proportions above mentioned have 
been established when calculating upon having 
perfectly pure water; but it is well known that the 
water of rivers, sprjpgs, &o., is not pure; but these 
different kinds of water may all be used with equal 
advantage to pure water, by adding a few drops of 
nitric acid, until they have a very slight acid savour: 
five or six drops per quart suffice for most kinds of 
water. 

* Mr. Bisson has proposed the use of a sort of aerometer for the obtaining 
a SDlution which should he always of the same strength; it is easy of ^pU- 
cation, but this instrument requires, in addition to it, tables of corrections 
for the different d^rees of temperature. 

t The wader has seen, at Chapter VI., that we advise the use the 
bromine-water, at the degree of strength of l-40th, and that we recom¬ 
mend to substitute our bottles with marked divisions in lieu of the glass 
tube. 
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A bright-yellow liquid is thus obtained, which 
must be kept perfectly air-tight: it is the normal 
solution, which 1 shall^ simply call bromine-water, to 
distinguish it from the satura^d water. 

“ 2. Of the Bromine’^box ,—The box employed to 
expose the plate to the vapour of the bromine-water 
may be constructed in different ways; that which I 
have employed from the first is arranged in the 
following manner:— 

It is made of wood, and folds up, in order to 
occupy less room; it should be blackened inside 
with a colour which cannot be attacked by the 
bromine; its height is about six inches; the other 
dimensions should be such that the plate may be 
at about an inch and a quarter from the sides every 
wu}. It is divided into three distinct parts: the lid, 
which senes as the plate-board; the body of the box; 
and, lastly, the bottom, on which is placed the 
evaporating-pan: this movable bottom is a little 
hollowed out in the middle, which serves to put the 
pan exactly in the same place in different experiments. 

“ The evaporating-pan should be fiat-bottomed, 
shallow, and about half the size of the plate: it should 
be covered over with a sheet of glass, fitting it 
exactly, to prevent evaporation. 

“ The tube 1 have spoken of will serve to put into 
the pan a uniform quantity of bromine-water; it 
must, therefore, be sufficiently large to contain 
enough of the liquid to cover all the bottom part of 
the pan. 
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^ Mwmer of (operating*—1 have before said that 
the plate should be exposed to the vapour of a 
solution of bromine of a given strength, during a 
given time. Now, fo|^ the bromine-water to be 
always of the same strength, in successive experi¬ 
ments, it is evident that it must be renewed for each, 
plate : this is the only means of obtaining a constantly 
similar evaporation; and 1 have only thought the use 
of the bromine practicable, since I had the idea of 
resorting to this very simple method. 

As to the time during which the plate should 
remain exposed to the vapour of the bromine-water, 
it will be easily understood that it must .vary with 
the dimensions of the box, the surface of evaporation, 
&c.; but, with the same apparatus, it is constant 
with the bromine-water of the strength laid down. 
We have pointed out above, the time of exposition 
should be between thirty and sixty seconds, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the apparatus: a few trials will 
suffice to determine the duration, once for all, for 
each box used. 

1 shall point out, in a few words, how this is done. 

‘‘ Place only the bottom of the box, with its pan, 
upon a table; fill the tube with bromine-water, which 
pour into the pan at one of the angles of the same, 
after having pushed aside the groimd-glass sufficiently 
to admit the point of the tube, and replace the glass; 
then, if the box is not placed hornsontally, arrange it 
so by means of the coloured bromine-water seen 
through the glass-plate; when the pan is perfectly 
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level) and the liquid oovers uniformly the ivhole 
fiurfaee, complete the arrangement by placing the 
second part, or body of the box, over the bottom. 

“ Everything being thus ^arranged, and the plate 
iodized, with one hand uncover the pan, whilst with 
the other, carefully put in its place the lid with the 
plate, and then count exactly the number of seconds 
required ; it is advisable to turn the plate round at 
about half the interval that the exposition is to last, 
in order to equalise the action of the bromine. 

For a second operation, the small dose of 
bromine-water just used, must be thrown away, and 
replaced by a like quantity; the time will thereby 
remain the same for each of the plates successively, 
and they will be of exactly the same degree of sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

To these details I will add a few notes, on some 
difficulties which may be experienced in the use of 
the bromine.” 

^'The saturated water being considered as of 
uniformly the same strength in the preparation of 
the bromine-water, you must avoid all causes which 
might produce an alteration in the quantity of 
bromipe that solution contains; therefore observe 
particularly—^first, to avoid any organic substances, 
such as wood, cork, &o., falling into the bottle, as, if 
that were the case, those substances would form a 
sufficient quantity of bromic acid to impair, as Mr« 
Foucault has remarked, the dissolving faculty of the 
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liquid; tha bottle idioiild ilierefore be closed with a 
ground-^^aes stopper. 2odl7, It is ueoessiury to avoid 
leavixig the bottle in the light of the sun, which 
might produce the same^ effect. Srdly, To take care 
that the bromine in excess should always be consider¬ 
able, as this excess is necessary to maintain at a 
proper degree of saturation the solution, which 
always becomes weaker by the unavoidable evapo¬ 
ration. 

** The temperature and nature of the water used, 
provided it be not too impure, does not exercise any 
very important influence upon the quantity of 
bromine dissolved; it is therefore evidently easy to 
have a saturated solution of unvaried strength. 

“ The quantity of bromine which the normal solu¬ 
tion contains is so inconsiderable, that the very small 
quantity of calcareous and other salts, which running 
waters hold in solution, would absorb a considerable 
proportion of it, if these waters were employed in 
their natural state. A few experiments have proved 
to me that the quantity absorbed by water from the 
Seine amounts to about one quarter of the bromine. 
Other kinds of water will certainly absorb a larger 
proportion, so that this effect must not be overlooked. 
If the operator had always at his disposal the same 
water, the preparation of the normal solution might 
be made, allowing for this absorption; but w^n 
travelling where the operator will find different 
water in each locality, he nmst have recourse to 
distilled water to obtain uniform results. I have 



thorefore ond^votired to Ibid tlio moans of naj ng 
kinds of water,^ without regard to their oompositidii* 
It is sufficient for that purpose to neutralise, by a 
few drops of acid, the carbonates which appear to 
produce this absorption; as soon as the water exer¬ 
cises an acid reaction, it becomes as fit for the prepay- 
ration of the bromine-water as distilled watssr. I 
must, however, remark, that such would not be the 
case with sulphureous waters, even were they but 
slightly impregnated with that mineral. 

‘‘ It is necessary here to observe, that as the hypo¬ 
sulphites absorb bromine in a large proportion, it is in¬ 
dispensable to keep the hyposulphite of soda far apart 
from the bromine water, as the smallest quantity of 
this salt falling into the bromine-pan or bottle would 
absorb all the free bromine contained in either. 

“ When once you have a bottle filled with bromine- 
water, you may prepare successively large quantiti^ 
without the use of a measure, merely by consulting 
its colour; for that purpose, you must have two bot¬ 
tles exactly alike, and always keep one full of the 
normal solution, and prepare in the other a solution 
which is brought by successive trials to precisely the 
same tint as the first; with' a little practice, this 
method, which appears very inadequate to attain the 
object in view, is, however, susceptible of a very great 
degree of exactness. When travelling, in case one 
should lose or break • the small measure, it might be 
of very great assistance. 

** The seasons have some influence, on account of 

F 2 
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the state of the temperature, on the tendency to 
evaporate which the bromine-water has; in summer, 
the plate should be exposed to the bromine a few 
seconds less Uian in winter.^ The changes of tempera- 
ture having this influence, avoid exposing the bromine- 
pan and box in the sun, as is sometimes done during 
the intervals of the experiments, to cause the bromine 
to evaporate. 

^^Some precautions are necessary in the use of 
the evaporating-pan; 1st, It must not be greasy, in 
order that the bromine water may completely cover 
the whole of the bottom, otherwise the surface of 
evaporation would not be uniform; when that does 
occur, it must be rubbed with a very clean piece of 
linen cloth, with a few drops of alcohol. 2nd, Avoid, 
in pouring in the liquid, or in adjusting the level, 
allowing the bromine-water to wet the sides so as to 
touch the ground-glass, as, were it to come in contact 
with the latter, it would wet the edges of the pan, 
and thereby alter the regularity of the evaporation. 

The time must be exactly calculated for the ex¬ 
position to the bromine, and for that in the camera; 
if you have not a chronometer, nothing is more con¬ 
venient than pendulums formed of a little leaden ball 
suspended to a thread; they maybe made for seconds 
or half seconds; the former must be 994 millimHres 
in length, the latter 248. When the duration of 
exposition in the camera is brief, it is necessary to 
count at least the half seconds: with the intensity of 
light which exists in Mr. Daguerre^s normal apparatus. 
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it is sufficient to reckon the seconds. If you operate 
in the sun, sixteen to twenty *two seconds will be re* 
quired; in the shade the duration will generally be 
comprised between forty Sldconds and a minute. 

When you make use of bromine, it is advisable 
to adapt variable diaphragms to the object-glasses, in 
order to obtain at will a nore rapid action or a greater 
degree of distinctness; but it is an indispensable con¬ 
dition that the surfaces of their openings should be in 
simple relative proportions one to the other. You 
may thus vary the intensity of the light in known 
proportions, and so** obtain an identical effect, as the 
duration must be in an inverse ratio of the intensities. 
It is evident that the duration, which corresponds 
with each diaphragm, varies in a simple and known 
proportion, which allows of operating with these 
variable diaphragms with as much certainty as with 
a fixed one. 

This means has been eagerly adopted by Mr. 
Lemaitre, a skilful artist, who was the first to use 
bromine for large plates, 

“ One thing, which it is very important to avoid, 
is that of subjecting the plate to the action of the 
mercury in a place where the vapour of bromine is 
’ exhaled; for if, during the time that the iodized plate 
is being taken out of the frame and placed in the 
mercury-box, it were to come in contact for a single 
moment with the air in the slightest degree impreg* 
nated with bromine, the effect produced on the image 
in the camera may be so completely destroyed, that 
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no image can be formed on the plate by the aetion of 
the meroury# 

This effect has a tendency to be produced par* 
tially towards the edges of Hhe plate, when it is fixed 
upon a fnune; for in that case, the wood being slightly 
impregnated with bromine at the same time as the 
plate, emits vapours continually, which, though slight, 
are sufficient to destroy the action of the light on the 
borders of the plate. This effect will be avoided by 
covering the borders of the frame up to the edges 
Muth thin plates of metal; zinc or tin will answer the 
purpose very well. * 

The iodine has the same action as the bromine, 
but being less volatile its effect is less to be appre¬ 
hended. 1 think it was an action of the kind above 
alluded to, and not the unequal thickness of the 
sensitive coating, which gave the black borders to 
the impressions which Mr. Daguerre so successfully 
avoided by his metal bands. I also think that this 
same action satisfactorily explains the singular ano¬ 
maly observed by so many operators, which consists 
in the almost absolute impossibility of operating with 
certain cameras. In almost all those coses, the iodine- 
box is found to have been contained in the camera; 
now, as the former always gives out a little of its 
vapour, the inside of the camera becomes impregnated 
with a small quantity of iodine, which continually 
emits some portions of it, and whilst the plate is 
being subjected to the action of the light, it is thus 
placed in contact with slight vapours of iodine, 



which neutralise whoUy or in part liie acti<m of the 
light. 

It is, therefore^ advisable to prevent either the 
frame or camera from besoming impregnated with 
vapour of bromine or iodine, however slight, and if it 
did happen, the wood should be exposed to the open 
air and to the sun for some time.'' 


MR. FOUCAULT’S BROMINE-BOX. 

Mr. Foucault uses the bromine-water extremely 
weak, viz., the proportions of 5 grammes of bromine- 
water to 1000 grammes of filtered river water. His 
box is made of wood lined with glass, properly secured 
with putty, and rests upon three adjusting screws, 
which, together with a spirit-level, serve to bring the 
box to a perfect level. The height inside is about 3 
centimetres; the upper part of the box is covered by 
a glass slide-trap, which shuts hermetically, and which 
is made so as to receive underneath the frame bearing 
the plate, which is supported by rests. 

One of the side-glasses is perforated in its upper 
part by a hole, which allows of introducing the solu¬ 
tion when the trap is shut; and at the bottom of the 
box; near one of the angles, is a little glass tube, des¬ 
tined to draw off the solution which has been used. 

The following is the manner in which Mr. Foucault 
recommends it to be used:— 

When the plate is iodized to the proper degree, it 
is placed in the frame, in which it may be left for a 
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very long time, even several hours, which may be very 
convenient when watolung a favourable moment to 
operate, sudi as a ray of sunshine, or any other 
circumstance* When ready to operate with the 
bromine, fill the bottle I have before spoken of with 
the solution, by means of the funnel, which should be 
done quickly, in order that the bromine may tiot 
evaporate. Then put the funnel into the bent tube, 
taking care to shut the glass slide, and pour the 
solution rapidly into the box. It is important that 
the interval between the instant when you have 
poured the last drops into the box, and that when 
you draw the slide, should always bo the same in 
each operation; half a minute, for example. This is 
easily done by a watch with seconds, or by counting 
to a certain number; at the same time, shake the 
box slightly, that the solution may be spread all over 
the bottom, and place the frame on the rests made to 
receive it. When the half minute is expired, draw 
the slide quickly; and, by means of a watch, or any 
other instrument for counting seconds, as it would 
not be sufficiently exact to depend on one’s own 
calculation, count a certain number of seconds which 
must be determined for each apparatus, but limited, 
however, to between twenty seconds and one minute.* 
You will know whether the operation has lasted too 
long, or that the plate has absorbed too much 
bromine, by the impression becoming veiled or 

* This number of seconds raries hut litUe with the ebaoges of tempe¬ 
rature. Experience can alone point out the limits ci that iniluenee. 
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obscured under tbe influence of the mercury. In 
the proportion that an iodized plate absorbs bromine, 
its sensitiveness gradually increases up to a certain 
degree, beyond which the Ibast excess causes a mist 
upon the proof. It is this critical point that you 
must reach to obtain the maximum of sensitiveness, 
and it is only by repeateJ trials that you can attain 
it. If you do not reach it, the plate will not 
be sufficiently sensitive, but this can only be known 
with certainty by other experiments; if you have 
gone beyond it, the mist or veil over the impression 
shows it immediately. When the proper time has 
elapsed, take up the plate, which place immediately 
in the frame, and it is then ready to receive the 
impression of the light. 

MR. CLAUDET’S PREPARATION OF THE CHLORIDE 

OF IODINE. 

The chloride of iodine is prepared by bringing 
chlorine gas into combination with iodine. To obtain 
chlorine,* put into a glass retort some peroxide 
of manganese broken into small pieces, and upon 
that some hydrochloric acid. To the retort is 
adapted a tube twice bent: this tube communicates 
with a small bottle, which contmns the iodine; some 
charcoal, or a small flame from a spirit-lamp under 
the retort, suffices to disengage the chlorine; the 
iodine becomes promptly liquefied. As soon as the 

* We remind our readers that chlorine is a very deleterious substance s 
it is, therefore, necessary to use the greatest precautions to aroid its 
effoets. 

p 3 
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liquid which recults from the combination has 
attained the colour of a bright red, the operation is 
terminated. The bottle must be immediately closed 
with great care; for that purpose, put a little tallow 
round the ground-glass stopper. 

MANNER OF USING IT. 

Thb chloride of iodine may be used in two different 
ways; pour two or three drops in a gallipot, put 
upon it a small quantity of cotton to retard and 
rognlate the evaporation; and after the plate has 
been iodized to a golden yellow, expose it above the 
chloride of iodine ; when it has attained a rose-colour, 
it is placed in the camera. 

The other method is attended with one advantage, 
which is, that it does not occasion the development 
of vapours, which are disagreeable to the operator, 
and very pernicious, inasmuch as they attack all 
metals indiscriminately. 

Pour a few drops of the mixture into a bottle of 
pure water, so as to give it the colour of Cognac 
brandy, and use it with the pans in the same manner 
as all the other substances. 

Mr. Claudet has also combined chlorine with 
bromine, but this compound is not now in use. 

PREPARATION^ OP THB BROMIDE OP IODINE, BY 

MR. T. GAUDIN. 

“ PouK into an alcoholic solution of iodine,’'^ drop 

* ** Th« proportion of iodine dissolved in spirits of wine is of no 
' importance; bnt it is better to employ a saturated solution.'* 
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by drop, some bromine, until the mixture becomes of 
a beautiful bright red; then dilute it with water, so 
as to produce a liquid of a bright yellow. This is the 
bromide of iodine ready for*use, provided the propor¬ 
tion of bromine be proper, which practice alone can 
determine. 

It is earnestly recommended to those who would 
prepare themselves the bromide of iodine, to be on 
their guard against the splashing of any particles of 
bromine whilst pouring it into the alcoholic solution 
of iodine; for it is the most violent of corrosives, and 
the smallest particle coming into contact with the 
eyes will be sufficient to destroy the sight. Neither 
should tho bromine be kept in the inhabited part of 
a house, lest its emanations, developed either by heat 
or by the breaking of the glass, should mix with the 
air which is breathed.**'' 

HUNGARIAN LIQUID. 

This mixture has been introdued by Mr. Guerin; 
the recipe has not been made public. The remarkable 
uniformity of results obtained by the Hungarian 
liquid gives to it a voi^ marked superiority. Similar 
in appearance to the bromide of iodine, it diffiers 
doubtless by its composition. Thus, whilst the latter 
requires to preserve its sensitiveness to be each day 
reinforced by a few drops of bromine-water, we have 
known the Hungarian liquid, after a considerable 
lapse of time, preserve such a degree of sensitiveness 
as to be but little inferior to tho bromino-water. 
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HANKER OF USING IT. 

tt 

It ghotild be diluted in ten or fifteen times its 
volume of water, and preserved in a bottle, with 
ground-glass stopper. 

When wanted for use, pour a small quantity of it 
into one of our pans, and, (the plate having been 
previously iodized to a rather light golden yellow,) 
subject it to the fumes of the liquid, consulting the 
colour from time to time until it has attained a light 
rose tint. 

If small white specks were formed on the plate, it 
would be a proof that the mixture is too strong, and 
it should be, further diluted with water. 


There are but two preparations—Reiser's mixture 
and the iodide of bromine—^with which the iodine-box 
is not necessary. We will give hereunder the man¬ 
ner of preparing and using them. Although seldom 
employed, they may be useful in case the iodine-box 
were broken. 

ON THE IODIDE OF BROMINE. 

On this subject Mr. T. Gaudin says:— 

“We shall give this name to the bromide of iodine, 
with excess of iodine, to distinguish it from the bro¬ 
mide of iodine, heretofore employed after iodizing 
the plate. It is prepared by pouring into the 
bromide of iodine, with excess of bromine, an alco¬ 
holic solution of iodine until a precipitate is pro- 
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duced, having the appearance of iodine. To make 
use^of it,^dilute it with water until it assumes a 
saffron colour, and has an odour approaching that of 
cider. * • 

This compound being very variable, it is neces< 
sary to modify it every day with the alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of iodine; or bromine water, guided in this 
respect by acquired experience. 

‘‘If the sensitive coating assumes an irregular 
appearance, it is evident that bromine is in excess; 
and that there is iodine in excess if the coating is not 
found sensitive enough.’' 

REISER’S OH GERMAN MIXTURE. 

The Reiser mixture is nothing but a chloride of 
iodine, of which w’e have given the preparation at 
pago 105; only, instead of using it in a saturated, 
state, it is diluted with water, and the solution used 
in a flat pan. 

The following are the proportions given; but it is 
not at all necessary to conform to them strictly. 

Put into a glass retort, 500 grammes of peroxide • 
of manganese, and 250 ditto of hydrochloric acid. In 
the small bottle which is to receive the chlorine gas, 
put *90 grammes of iodine. When the iodine is 
liquefied, and the compound has reached a bright red 
tint, it is diluted in about 500 grammes of water. 

It will be perceived that this liquor is nothing else 
than a chloride of iodine diluted with water. It has 
been customary, for some time past, to add bromine 
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to this preparation, which renders it a little more 
active; but it is far from having the constancy and 
rapidity of action of either the bromine-water at a 
given strength, or the Hdngarian mixture. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ON THE CONTINUATING GLASSES* 

Mr. Edmond Becquebel has made numerous 
researches on the chemical radiations which accom¬ 
pany the solar and the electric light, and has arrived 
at this conclusion; that rays which cannot produce a 
sensible impression upon a prepared substance, out of the 
sphere of all radiation^ may continue in a very energetic 
manner, an action which different rays have begun to 
exercise upon it Consequently, he calls the first 
exciting rays ; and the others, continuating rays. 

Among the interesting experiments made by Mr. 
Edmond Becquerel, we will cite the following, for 
which he made use of a glass, which, when examined 
by the prism, only transmitted to the eye red and 
orange rays. 

Having prepared in the dark a sheet of sensitive 
paper, by impregnating it successively with bromide 
of potassium, and then with nitrate of silver, he cut 
off two pieces of similar size, which he placed at the 
bottom of a wooden box, and then covered them 
entirely with a metal plate, the middle of which was 
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cut out so as to represent a bouquet of flowers. The 
whole being then covered over^ and the light herme¬ 
tically shut out by a wooden board, was carried 
before a window facing the north; he then opened 
and shut the obscurator, so that its exposition to the 
diffused light of a clouded sky did not exceed one 
second. When taken back into the darkened room^ 
the two papers showed by the light of a taper some 
very faint traces of the image, which it was pre¬ 
sumed ought to exist on it. The paper on which 
these traces were least distinct, was then placed 
under a sheet of red glass, and exposed to tho diflused 
light in a northern aspect from one o'clock till five. 
When the apparatus was taken back into the dark 
room, the image of the bouquet was perfectly distinct; 
those parts which had received the direct action of 
the light, through the openings in the plate, were 
entirely blackened, and the other parts which had 
been preserved from the contact of the light, 
remained perfectly white, and had undergone no 
alteration. As to the other paper, it was still in the 
same state. 

This experiment is conclusive, for, on the one hand, 
the image developed under the red glass in the 
absence of tho object, must have existed on tho paper, 
invisibly traced by the instantaneous action of the 
direct radiation. On the other hand, the part which 
had remained unchanged, notwithstanding the action 
of the red glass, must therefore have been insensible 
to that action. It is therefore established, that 
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certain raye exists which are incapable of exerdeing 
primitively an actum upon the paper^ whilst these rays 
are very well ailcudated to continue that action, when it 
has been heytm by other reiys. 

The importance of this discovery for the photogra> 
phic art, will be easily understood by the following 
letter, addressed a short time afterwards to Mr. 
Becqiierel, by Mr. Tony Gauden :— 

*’*’ 1 have the pleasure to announce to you, that the 
discovery made by Mr. Edmond Becquerel, concern¬ 
ing the photographic action of the red rays, already 
so clearly proved in the report of Mr. Biot, applies 
perfectly to Mr. Daguerre’s process, as you will be 
able to judge by the specimens which accompany this 
letter. 

Messrs. Buron and Lercbours had obtained, 
before I made my researches, some very remarkable 
results with the direct rays of the sun ; but now 1 can 
no longer doubt, that with a red light, we may be 
able to operate instantaneously, for I am already able 
to send you clouds obtained during a high wind near 
the zenith, in half a second^ 

A few weeks after, Mr. Becquerel announced the 
fact, that the action of the yellow glass was much 
superior to that of the red glass on the senHtive 
paper; and Mr. Tony Gaudin, then our colleague, 
confirmed this result, as regards silver plates. 
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USE OF THE CONTINUATING GLASSES. 

The plate is iodized and exposed in the oam^ra 
about fifteen times longer than when operating with 
bromine-water* On taking it thence, carefully pre¬ 
serving it from the least ray of light, it is put into 
a kind of sheath covered with yellow glass, and 
exposed to the direct solar radiation. The tim% for* 
that exposition cannot be precisely determined; but 
the operation presents no difficulty, for the operator 
can see through the yellow glass the progress of the 
action. The proof is, therefore, only withdrawn 
when it will be found to have attained the proper 
point, w'hich it is as easy to appreciate as when using 
the mercury-box. 

By this process viejws may be obtained of exquisite 
delicacy of detail, and of a very peculiar tone. 

W^ith the accelerating substances the red glass 
must be used, but we have never obtained by that 
process results as satisfactory. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


COLD PROCB8S FOR COLOURING A.NO FIXING THE PROOFS. 

BY MR. TONY GAUDIN. 

Dissolve one gramme of chloride of gold in half 
a litre of ordinary water, and thirty grammes of 
hyposulphite of soda in another half litre of similar 
water; then pour the solution of chloride of gold into 
that of soda by little and little, agitating it exactly 
as in Mr. Fizeau's preparation, of which this is but a 
variation. 

“ When you wish to use it, pour some into a plate, 
or any other vessel of the same kind, sufficient to 
cover the proof; then, after having added to it a 
drop of ammonia, immerse the plate in it as soon as 
you take it out of the meroury>box, after having 
wiped its back and edges, and agitate the mixture 
quickly from right to left, so as to dissolve rapidly 
the coating of iodide of silver as usual. As soon as 
the plate appears white, cease all rapid motion, but 
continue to give it a slight undulating one; for 
if it were allowed to remain still for only* a few 
minutes the proof would be clouded. By little and 
little the surface of the plate takes a yellow tint, 
which darkens more and more, approaching to bistre. 
You stop, therefore, at the colour you wish; and 
when the proof has been washed and dried in the 
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manner previously explained, it will be found to be 
fixed, without any stain, with a limpid*surface, and 
an extraordinarily warm tono. If you were to aug* 
ment the proportions of the ammonia or chloride of 
gold, the operation would progress much quicker; 
but then the middle of the proof would be always 
much clearer than towards the border. The mixture 
may bo used several times without being renewed; 
it docs not, however, give such a beautiful colour to 
the impressions as when it is newly prepared. By 
communicating to the vessel containing the solution 
a continual motion, the impression, when once 
immersed, will be fixed. During that time, and 
whilst attending to anything else, watch its colour, 
and at the end of ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour, take it out of the bath and dry it.’' 


END or THE tllXBD PART 




FOUliTTI PART. 


CHAPTKU XX. 

ON niE RErR01>U<’TJ0N OF THE PROOFS lYV THE 

EEKOTllOTYPE. 

The first impressions reproduced by the electro* 
type were obtained by Mr. H. Fizeaii; and we may 
say, that these first essays have not been since sur¬ 
passed, for the large plates that he produced were 
admirable. 

Wo imagine that many amateurs, when informed 
of the extreme facility with which they can now 
operate, by means of the new batteries invented by 
Hunsen, will devote themselves to this species of re¬ 
production, which gives such fine results. We must 
confine ourselves hero to pointing out to them the 
minute precautions which are necessary to avoid 
spoiling the original plate and its copy. T wo appar¬ 
atus are necessary to obtain a reproduction : Ist^ 
One of Bunsen's cells; 2nd, A glass precipitating- 
trough, to contain a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper.* 

* The electrotype of Boqtiillon may algo be oged ; but only for the plate? 
of the 1.6th gizic. 
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The plate must first be entirely divested of all traoes 
of hyposulphite, and it is irtdispensable that it should 
be perfectly fixed by the chloride of gold. 

In general, oporato^'s are in a hurry to see the pro¬ 
gress of the process. We advise them to moderate 
that eagerness which is frequently the cause of failure. 
They should always wait a few minutes before taking 
the plate out of the bath ; and, each time that it is 
done, care must be taken not to leave it long in con¬ 
tact with the air, as a few minutes would suffice to 
oxydize the surface to such a degree as to hinder the 
next deposite from adhering to the first. 

When the metallic coating is judged to be of suffi¬ 
cient thickness—and, in this case, that of a stout card 
sufficos-^thc plate should be rinsed copiously in water, 
and then dried either with saw-dust or blotting-paper. 
If you wish to preserve on the plate the beautiful rosy 
hue of the mother-of-pearl opal, which the deposite 
should leave on its being taken out of the bath, hasten 
the drying of it, after passing it onco through the 
water, by wetting it with spirits of wine, which you 
also dry up with blotting-paper. 

The separation of the deposite from the plate may 
be attended with an accident which spoils them both. 
It often happens that a small drop of liquid remains 
unperceived under the wax which covers the borders 
of the plate, and that, at the instant when you lift up 
the deposite with the blade of a knife, this drop works 
itself into the capillary space thus formed, and wets 
the deposite and the plate, which are infallibly stained 
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if the liquid contaius any remaining particles of the 
sulphate of copper. 

The most secure process for separating the two 
plates consists, when the deppsite is not too thick, in 
cutting with a pair of strong scissars a band of about 
two millimetres in width all round the two plates, 
which then separate with the greatest facility. 

The affinity of oxygen for copper being much 
greater than for silver, the counter«proof must be 
withdrawn as soon as possible from the contact of the 
air, by placing it in a skeleton frame; and, above all, 
the greatest care must be taken not to touch its 
surface with anything whatsoever. It is, moreover, 
necessary to observe the nicest precaution in prevent¬ 
ing all dust or other foreign substances from lodging 
on the surface of the plate, otherwise the copy would 
be found disfigured with their corresponding traces. 

Having thus explained the most essential conditions 
to be observed, we will now enter into some further 
details of the operation. Lay liold of the silvered 
plate by one of its sides, or, if a small plate, by one of 
its angles, and keep that part free from oxidation, in 
order to attach it to the connecting wire of the trough, 
to which the positive pole (zinc) of the battery is 
joined, and, the whole is held fast with a binding- 
screw. 

The back of the plate is then covered with a coat- 
ing of varnish, composed of one-third of essence of 
turpentine and two-thirds of beeswax, or simply of 
beeswax alone, in order to avoid a useless deposite of 
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copper. Care must be taken that this coating of 
varnish, which should be applied hot, should be of a 
certain thickness^ and should not interpose between 
the plate and the connecting wire of the precipitating 
trough, or it would interrupt the metallic contact 

I 

necessary to the syccess of the operation. 

The sulphate of copper solution must be carefully 
filtered, and it must be saturated in cold water.* 
When all is prepared, put the positive electrode 
(a copper plate, which dissolves in the trough) in 
connexion with the negative pole of the battery 
(carbon), and immerse it in the bath ; establish also 
a connexion between the proof to be reproduced and 
the other pole (zinc), and when firmly attached by 
means of one or more binding-screws, it must be 
immersed in the bath, when it will immediately 
become covered with copper. 

A single battery of Bunsen charged outside with 
pure nitric acid, and with a mixture composed of one 
part of sulphuric acid and fifty parts of water in the 
interior of the porous vessel will suffice to reproduce, 
in the space of a few hours, a large plate of 16 centi¬ 
metres by 0,22. The expense consists, therefore, 
only in the value of the copper deposited ; and when 
it is considered that, with so very small an outlay, 
you may be able, after one or two experiments, to 


* In order to have a aolution always ready, it will bo well to keep it in a 
large glass-bottle; it will be known that it is sufficiently saturated, when 
after haidng shaken it several times, the liquid ceases to dissolve the few 
crystals of sulphate of copper which remain at the bottom in excess* 
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reproduce and multiply, without any risk of failttre^ 
, the finest photographic impressions (which aire 
always very much prized), with a very warm tone^ 
and an admirable degree of perfection; when you 
reflect that the same small apparatus may serve for 
a number of other applications, one is really surprised 
that it should not be more generally adopted.* 

The new processes employed for superposing one 
metal on another must excite in the highest degree 
the attention of all those who take an interest in the 
industrial arts. What a valuable discovery is not 
that which enables us to apply, in the most simple 
and economical manner, gold upon steel, copper, and 
silver—the latter metal upon tin and iron—platina 
upon copper, bronze, &c.! 

Most of these applications will create new arts: it 
is not our province to enter upon that subject here. 
However, as a very fine tone may be given to the 
Daguerreian impressions by gilding, 1 will inform the 

* The reprodwtian in copper or silver, whether polished or dead, of a 
medal, seal, or cameo, &:c.,are oi)enition8 wliich cannot fail to be agreeable 
to most persons in easy circumstances; as it enables them to obtain, at a 
merely notiiinal price, an object of art wbicb has often a great value, it 
being, at the same time, a pleasing occupation, which diverts the mind 
during the intervals between more serious studios. Plastcr-easts, fruits, 
insects, dlid certun flowers, may also be covered over with copper, by this 
process, and afterwards gilt or plated. 

We hope these instructions will suffice to reproduco the Daguerreian 
imi^s ; hut those who would wish to make a particular study of the laws 
by which metallic precipitations are produced, must {wocure the complete 
Trestise on the Electrotype by Mr. L. . . . , sold by N. P. Lerehours, 
13, Place dtt Pont-Neuf, Paris. 


O 
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reader how I applied this process so as to prodiice the 
Jirst gUt phoiogmie image attempted by this art. . 

In the month of August^ 1841, being at the time 
unacquainted with Messrs. Huolz and Elkington's 
patents for th^ new gilding processes, but anxious 
,to know how the admirable chloride of gold, 
which we owe to Mr. Fizeau, would act in a 
cold process, I placed a Daguerreian impression in 
an electrotype; and, to my great surprise and 
delight, I found, at the end of a quarter of an hour, 
that it had acquired a superb gold tone ! As may be 
easily imagined, 1 immediately showed this result to 
Mr. Boquillon; and, having expressed to that gen- 
tleman a wish to submit it on the following Monday 
to the Institute, he led me to infer that this result, 
confirming as it did certain theoretic laws, some 
important applications of which he was then testing 
by various experiments, was peculiarly interesting 
to him. This was sufficient to induce me to withhold 
my intended communication to the Institute ; and I 
accordingly confined myself to addressing a letter to 
Mr. Arago, with a specimen, merely to fix the date 
of my discovery.* Since then, I have made various 
experiments with different salts of gold. The only 
one which succeeded, with the electrotype, was 
Mr. Fizeau’s mixture (the chloride of gold and the 
hyposulphite of soda). It is doubtless to the ener- 

* A short time After he made bis communication to the Institute, Mr, 
De Bttolz uraa good enough to gild several plates for me; these impressions 
\rero of a very fine gold tone, rather darh, and inclined to ted. 
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g6tic action of tkis solntion, that this astonishiiig 
result must be attributed; for, whether with Smee's 
battery or Bunsen's element, the Riding I obtmned 
with this same salt, did ,not ^ve me a superior 
result; and yet the double cyanides used with the 
last apparatus gave a much richer tone than the 
chloride of gold; but \^ith the electrotype, I repeat 
it, the chloride of gold alone gave me excellent 
results. 

To operate with the electrotype, the following is 
the method of manipulating: instead of the sulphate 
of copper, pour in Mr. Fizeau's solution, and very 
slightly acidulate the liquid in which the zinc is 
immersed; a few minutes will suffice for this opera¬ 
tion, which must be attentively watched, often 
examining the formation of the coating of gold 
deposited; for, if the operation were too much pro¬ 
longed, the thickness of that coating would suc¬ 
cessively efface all the half-tints, and would con¬ 
sequently destroy the beauty of the impression. 

With the decomposing trough, and Bunsen s or 
any other battery, you must operate exactly as with 
a sulphate of copper bath. If you wish to maintain, 
the gold solution in a saturated state, immerse in it, 
at a ^certain distance from the plate, a thin sheet of 
gold, which must be connected with the negative pole. 
If otherwise, you have merely to immerse in the bath 
a platina wire, which must be moved about in it, 
and, when the action is rapid, at a distance from the 
plate. 


o2 
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A depodte of copper tipon the plate thus gilt may 
be obtained ; but this counter-proof will naturally be 
less vigorous, because this layer of gold, however 
thin it may be, always weakens a little the extremely 
delicate details of the Daguerreian image. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ON ENGRAVING. 

The idea of transforming the Daguerreian images 
obtained on the silvered plates into engraved plates, 
so as to multiply them by impression, must have struck 
a great number of persons: we can affirm that it is 
Mr. Donn^ who was the first to obtain a somewhat 
satisfactory result. The following is the manner in 
which he operated; *— 

After having gone through the washing process in 
the ordinary way, taking care to use a rather weak 

* Mr. Fizcau, eo vrell known for his admirable diacoverieB in photo¬ 
graphy, baa just found out a process for engraving the Daguerreian plates, 
which is very superior to any hiiherto known. We have seen some of 
the proofb struck off, without any particular care, by a workman of ordinary 
ability, and we con affirm that the most of these engravings, when seen 
through a magnifying-glass, showed Uie exact representation of the 
Daguerreian image, with its most minute details. Moreover, in the proofs 
which have been submitted to our examination, the dark parts of the 
picture were reproduced with a great degree of rigour, and, what is very 
remarkable, the white parts of the paper were perfectly pure. When one 
reflects on the future results of this discovery, one cannot he surprised that 
Mr. Fizeau should have wished to keq» it secret. For our own part, it 
would be of immense utility to ui for the publication of the DaffuerrHnn 




solution, the plate, which should be faultless, and 
containing at least one-twentieth of silver, should be 
dried, and its edges beyond the image covered with a 
coating of engraver^s varnisL 

Place the plate horizontally over a pan, on which 
its four angles rest, and ^jout upon it. in such a manner 
as to cover all the unvarnished parts, a rather thin 
liquid coating, being a solution containing three parts 
of pure nitric acid and four parts of water. 

At the end of three or four minutes, small globules 
will begin to appear at different points, and will at 
last spread over ail the parts of the plate. It is here 
that the greatest difficulty presents itself, for, nothing 
but experience can point out the moment at which 
the plate is sufficiently acted upon by the acid. If 
you cease the operation too soon, the blacks will be 
without vigour and of a gray tone; if prolonged 
beyond the necessary time, even the whites will be 
affected; thus the operator has two difficulties to 
contend with. Mr. Donn^ has pointed out an inge¬ 
nious method of solving these difficulties, which he has 
found frequently to succeedit consists in blowing 
off the acid with the breath from all the white parts, 
in order to preserve them. This method is doubtless 
very good, but can only be used when the lights are 


JEjeeurstMis ; for, vrith its aid, we might immediately reproduce, at very 
smftH expense, the remarkable views which our correspondents are conti¬ 
nually sending us; and, in order to avoid any greater or lesser alteration 
in the press, wo should immediately reproduce several plates by the 
electrotype. 
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aoeumulated on one point, 'which is very seldom the 
case. 

Dr. J• Berres has given a process for etching, which 
has much analogy to that'of Mr. Donn^, from which 
it only differs in this, that Mr. Donn^ operates 'with 
a mixture of nitric acid, whilst Dr. Berres begins by 
exposing the plate to the vapours of nitric acid, slightly 
heated, and after having covered over with a varnish 
those parts which are to be protected, he covers the 
plate with a coating of gum drabic, which he after¬ 
wards melts in nitric acid at a strength of twelve or 
thirteen degrees, and which he augments progressively 
to sixteen or eighteen degrees. When the vapours 
are manifested, the plate is engraved. 

This process, which we have never practised, ap¬ 
pears to us to require a certain skilfulness in protecting 
the white parts and covering them with varnish, and 
in seizing the moment at which the plate is sufficiently 
eaten into by the acid ; but we think that none but 
an engraver can expect to succeed in it. 
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chapter XXII. 

ON A VOLTAIC PROCESS FOR ETCHING DAGUERREOTYPE 
PLATES. BY W. R. GROVE, ES<1., M.A., F.B.S., PROFESSOR 
OF EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE LONDON INSTI¬ 
TUTION. 

»r 

Dr. Bbrres, of Vienm, was the first, I believe, who 
published a process for etching daguerreotypes. His 
method was to cover the plates with a solution of 
gum-arabic, and then to immerse them in nitric acid 
of a certain strength. 1 have not seen any plates 
thus prepared, but tho few experiments w’hich 1 have 
made with nitric acid have given me a burred and 
imperfect outline: and 1 have experienced extreme 
difficulty of manipulation from the circumstance of 
the acid never attacking the plate uniformly and 
simultaneously. My object, however, in this commu¬ 
nication, is not to find fault with a process which 1 

have never perhaps fairly tried or seen tried by expe- 

* 

rienced hands, and the inventor of which deserves the 
gratitude of all interested in physical science ; but to 
make* public another, which possesses the advantage 
of extreme simplicity, which any one, however un¬ 
skilled in chemical manipulation, may practise with 
success, and which produces a perfect etching of the 
original image ; so much so, that a plate thus etched 
can scarcely be distinguished from an actual daguer- 
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reotype, preserving all the microscopic delicacy of the 
finest parts of the impression. 

One sentence will convey the secret of this pro¬ 
cess ; it is to make the daguerreotype the anode* of a 
voltaic combination, in a solution which will not of 
itself attack either silver or mercury, but of which, 
when electrolysed, the anion will attack these medals 
unequally. This idea occurred to me soon after the 
publication of Daguerre''s process; but, being then in 
the country, and unable to procure any plates, 1 
allowed the matter to sleep; and other occupations 
prevented for some time any recurrence to it. 
Recently having heard much conversation as to the 
practicability or impracticability of daguerreotype 
engraving, I became anxious to try a few experiments 
in pursuance of my original notion; and for this 
purpose applied in several quarters for daguerreo¬ 
types ; but, thanks to the exclusiveness of M. 
Daguerre's patent, I found that to procure a sufii- 
cient number of plates for any reasonable chance of 
success was quite out of the question. 

On mentioning the subject to Mr. Gassiot, he, with 
his usual energy and liberality, ofibred to procure me 
a sufficiency of daguerreotypes; and it is owing to his 
zealous and valuable co-operation that 1 have “been 

* Strictly speaking, tbit is a misapplication of Faraday's term; be 
applied it to tbe surface of the electmlyte. As, however, all Continental 
and many English writers (among whom I may name Wbewell) have 
applied it to the positive electrode, and as an expression is most needed for 
that, 1 have not hesitated so to apply it. 
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able to get such definite results as appear worth pub¬ 
lication, 

Five points naturally present themselves to the 
consideration of the experimenter on this subject:— 
first, the quantity of the voltaic current; secondly, 
its intensity; thirdly, the distance between the anode 
and cathode; fourthly, tho time during which the 
process should be continued; and fifthly, the solution 
to be employed. 

1st. With regard to the first element, or quantity, 
many previous experiments had convinced me, that 
to give tho maximum and most uniform quantitative’^ 
action of any voltaic combination, the electrodes 
should be of the same size as the generating plates; 
in other words, that the sectional area of the electro¬ 
lyte should be the same throughout tho whole voltaic 
circuit. It seems strange that this point should have 
been so generally overlooked as it has boon : an elec¬ 
trician would never form a battery, one pair of plates 
of which were smaller than the rest; and yet the 
electrodes, which offering of themselves a resistance 
to the current, from the inoxidability of the anode, 
are, d fortiori^ a restriction when of small size, have 
generally been formed indefinitely smaller than the 
generating plates; I, therefore, without further expe¬ 
riment, applied this principle to the process about to 
be detailed. 

* 1 say quantitatire action ; for, vrUore great intensity is required, as in 
decomposing alkalis, &e., it may be advisable to nazrovr tbe electrodes, eo 
as to present a smaller surface for the reactioil of the liberated elements. 

o d 
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2nd. The intensity of the voltaic ct^rren^.—Here it 
appeared to me, that, as in the electrotype, where the 
visible action is at the cathode, a certain degree of 
intensity throws down metal as a crystal, an increased 
intensity as a metallic plate, and a further intensity 
aa a pulverulent mass; that degree of intensity which 
would show on the negative deposite the finest im> 
pressions from the cathode, would also produce on 
the anode the most delicate excavations, and consc> 
quently an intensity which would just fall short of the 
point of evolving oxygen from the plate to be etched, 
would be the most likely to succeed. This point was 
not, however, adopted without careful experiment, 
the more so, as in one instance Mr. Gassiot succeeded 
in procuring a very fair etching with a series of ten 
pairs of the nitric acid battery; however, the results 
of repeated experiments, in which the intensity has 
been varied from a series of sixteen pairs to one of 
the nitric acid battery, were strongly in favour of the 
above idea, and consequently went to prove that one 
pair gives the most efficient degree of intensity for 
the purpose required. 

3rd. The distance between the plates .—As it was 
proved by De la Rive, that in an electrolytic solution, 
when the electrodes are at a distance, the action 
extends a little beyond the parallel lines which v/ould 
join the bounds of the electrodes, and thus, that the 
current as it were diverges and converges, it 
appeared advisable to approximate the electrodes as 
nearly as possible, so as to produce uniformity of 
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action over the whole plate. Provided a solution be 
used which does not evolve gas at the cathode, I am 
inclined to think that the plates may be with advan¬ 
tage indefinitely approximated; but as this was not 
the case with the solution I selected for the greater 
number of experiments, 0*2 of an inch was fixed on 
as the distance, in order that the gas evolved from 
the cathode should not adhere to the anode, and thus 
interfere with the action. 

4. Time of continuing tJie operation.—*This was a 
matter only to be decided by experiment, and must 
vary for the voltaic combination and solution em¬ 
ployed. With a single pair of the nitric acid battery^ 
from twenty-five to thirty seconds was, after a great 
number of experiments, fixed on as the proper time; 
and as the plate may at any period be removed 
from the solution and examined, the first experiment 
should never exceed twenty-five seconds, when, if not 
complete, the plate may be again subjected to 
electrolysis. 

5. The solution to he employed ,—Hero a vast field 
was open, and still is open to future experimentalists. 
Admitting the usual explanation of the daguerreo- 
t 3 rpe, which supposes the light parts to be mercury, 
and the dark silver, the object was to procure a 
solution which would attack one of these, and leave 
the other untouched. If one could be found to 
attack the silver and not the mercury, so much the 
better; as this would give a positive engraving, or 
one with the lights and shadows, as in nature; 
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while the converse would give a negative one. Unfor¬ 
tunately, silver and mercury are nearly allied in their 
electrical relations. I made several experiments 
with pure silver and mercury, used as the anode of a 
voltaic combination; but found, that any solution 
which would act on one, acted also on the other. 
All then that could be expected, was a difference of 
action. With the daguerreotype plates I have used 
the following:— 

Dilute sulphuric acid, dilute hydrochloric acid, solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of copper, of potash, and of acetate 
of lead. The object of using acetate of lead, was the 
following:—With this solution, peroxide of lead is 
precipitated upon the anode; and, this substance 
being insoluble in nitric acid, it was hoped that the 
pure silver parts of the plate, being more closely 
invested with a stratum of peroxide than the mercu¬ 
rialised portions, these latter would, when immersed 
in this menstruum, bo attacked, and thus furnish 
a negative etching. I was also not altogether with¬ 
out hopes of some curious effects, from the colour of 
the thin films thus thrown down; here, however, 1 
was disappointed: the colours succeeded each other 
much as in the steel plate used for the metallo- 
chrome; but with inferior lustre. On immersion in 
nitric acid of different degrees of dilution, the plates 
were unequally attacked, and the etching burred and 
imperfect. Of the other solutions, hydrochloric acid 
was, after many expenments, fixed on as decidedly 
the best: indeed, this 1 expected, from the strong 
affinity of chlorine for silver. 
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I will now describe the manipulation which has 
been employed by Mr. Gassiot and myself, in the 
laboratory of the London Institution, with very 
uniform success. A wooddn frame is prepared, 
having two grooves at 0*2 of an inch distance, into 
which can be slid the plrte to be etched, and a plate 
of platinum of the same size. To ensure a ready and 
equable evolution of hydrogen, this latter is platinised 
after Mr. Smee’s method; for, if the hydrogen ad¬ 
here to any part of the cathode, the opposite portions 
of the anode are proportionably less acted on. The 
back and edges of the daguerreotype are varnished 
with a solution of shell-lac, which is scraped off one 
edge to admit of metallic connection being established. 
The w’ooden frame with its two plates, is now fitted 
into a vessel of glass or porcelain, filled with a solu¬ 
tion of two measures hydrochloric acid, and one 
distilled water (sp. gr. 1*1) ; and two stout platinum 
wires, proceeding from a single pair of the nitric acid 
battery, are made to touch the edges of the pistes, 
w'hile the assistant counts the time; this, as before 
stated, should not exceed thirty seconds. When the 
plate is removed from the acid, it should be well 
rinsed with distilled water; and will now (if the 
metal be homogeneous) present a beautiful sienna- 
coloured drawing of the original design, produced 
by a film of the oxychloride formed;—it is then 
placed in an open dish containing a very weak solu¬ 
tion of ammonia, and the surface gently rubbed with 
very soft cotton, until all the deposits is dissolved ; as 
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soon as this is effected, it should be instantly removed, 
plunged into distilled water, and carefully dried. 
The process is now complete, and a perfect etching 
of the original design ^\\\ be observed; this, when 
printed from, gives a positive picture, or one which 
has its lights and shadows as in nature; and which 
is, in this respect, more correct than the original 
daguerreotype, as the sides are not inverted; printing 
can therefore be directly read, and in portraits thus 
taken, the right and left sides of the face are in their 
proper position. There is, however, ex necessitate rei^ 
this difficulty, with respect to prints from daguerreo¬ 
types,—if the plates be etched to a depth sufficient 
to produce a very distinct impression, some of the 
finer lines of the original must inevitably run into 
each other, and thus the chief beauty of these 
exquisite images be destroyed. If, on the other 
hand, the process be only continued long enough to 
leave an exact etching of the original design, which 
can be done to the minutest perfection, the very 
cleaning of the plate by the printer destroys its 
beauty; and, the molecules of the printing ink being 
larger than the depths of the etchings, an imperfect 
impression is produced. For this reason, it appeared 
to me, that at present, the most important part of 
this process is the means it offers of multiplying inde¬ 
finitely daguerreotypes, by means of the electrotype. 
An ordinary daguerreotype, it is known, will, when 
electrotyped, leave a faint impression; but in so doing 
it is entirely destroyed; and this impression cannot 
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be perpetuated; but one thus etched at the voltaic 
aDodO) will admit of any number of copies being taken 
from it. To give an idea of the perfect accuracy of 
these, I may mention, that*in one 1 have taken, 
on which is a sign-board measuring on the electrotype 
plate 0* 1 by 0*06 of an inch, five lines of inscription 
can, with the microscope, be distinctly read. The 
great advantages of the voltaic over the chemical 
process of etching, appear to me to bo the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

1. By the former, an indefinite variety of menstrua 
may bo used; thus, solutions of acids, alkalies, salts, 
more especially the haloid class, sulphurets, cyanurets, 

I 

in fact, any element which may be evolved by 
electrolysis, may be made to act upon the plate. 

2. The action is generalised; and local voltaic 
currents are avoided. 

3. The time of operation can be accurately deter¬ 
mined ; and any required depth of etching produced. 

4. The process can be stopped at any period, and 
again renewed if desirable. 

The time 1 have given is calculated for experiments 
made with one pair of the nitric acid battery; it is, 
however, by no means necessary that this be employed, 
as probably any other form of voltaic combination 
may be efficient. It would seem more advisable to 
employ a diaphragm battery, or one which produces 
a constant current, as otherwise the time cannot be 
accurately determined. It is very necessary that the 
silver of plates subjected to this process be homo- 
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geneous. Striae, imperceptible in the original 
daguerreotype, are instantly brought out by the 
action of the nascent anion ; probably silver, formed 
by voltaic precipitations* would be found the most 
advantageous. I transmit with this paper some 
specimens of the prints of the etched plates, and of 
electrotypes taken from them; and in conclusion, 
would call attention to the remarkable instance which 
these offer, of the effects of the imponderable upon 
the ponderable: thus, instead of a plate being 
inscribed, as “ drawn by Landseer, and engraved by 
Cousins,’'* it would be “ drawn by Light, and engraved 
by Electricity!” 


[With this communication were sent plates etched 
by the process detailed in the text; electrotype 
copies from the same; and a considerable number of 
prints obtained from the former.] 

Postscript by the Author .—Few of the readers 
of the Philosophical Magazine will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing any specimens of the process, and 
as the etching is not deep enough to produce 
impressions sufficient to accompany the paper, 1 may 
give an idea of them by saying that in the print of 
a portrait which 1 have now before me, the whole 
expression of the features is distinct, the pupil of the 
eye and the speck of Jight upon it clearly defined, 
the gloss of the hair and of the satin stock very 
accurate. The microscopic details alone appear 
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incapable of transference to paper^ but these, as 
stated above, being absolutely perfect upon the etched 
plate, I had intended to have directed some experi¬ 
ments to the substitution ©f more delicate materials* 
than paper and printing-ink for receiving the 
impressions; incessant occupations have prevented 
me, and will I fear for some time. 

I would suggest the employment of hyposulphite of 
soda instead of ammonia to remove the oxychloride. 
—W. R. G. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

. PHOTOGENIC PAPEIi|I.—ON THE CALOTYPE, 

«Y H. P. TALBOT, ESQ., F.R.S.* 

The following is the method of obtaining the Calo- 
type pictures:— 

Preparation of {he Paper ,—Take a sheet of the best 
writing paper, having a smooth surface, and a close 
and even texture. 

The water-mark, if any, should be cut off, lest it 
should injure the appearance of fhe picture. Dissolve 
100 grains of crystallised nitrate of silver in six ounces 
of distilled water. Wash the paper with this solution, 

* Mr. Talbot had the kindnees to make me a present of several of 
bis photogenic copies : some of them are of an admirable tone, and of a 
very fine effect. One cannot help regretting, on seeing them, that the 
reproduction of phptograpbic images on paper is not more practised in oiir 
country. 
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with a soft brush, on one side* an^^t a mark on that 
side whereby to know it again^ Dry the paper cau¬ 
tiously at a distant fire, or else let it dry spontaneously 
in a dark room. When dry, or nearly so, dip it into a 
solution of iodide of potassium containing 500 grains 
of that salt dissolved in one pint of water, and let it 
stay two or three minutes in this solution; then dip 
it into a«yessel of water, dry it lightly with blotting- 
paper, and finish drying it at a fire, which will not 
injure it even if held pretty near: or else it may be 
left to dry spontaneously. 

All this is best done in the evening by candlelight. 
The .^aper so far prepared the author calls iodized 
papevy because it has a uniform pale yellow coating of 
iodide of silver. It is scarcely sensitive to light, but, 
nevertheless, it ought to be kept in a portfolio or a 
drawer, until wanted for use. It may be kept for 
any length of time without spoiling or undergoing any 
change, if protected from the light. This is the first 
part of the preparation of Calotype paper, and may 
be performed at any time. The remaining part is 
best deferred until shortly before the paper is wanted 
for use. When that^ime is arrived, take a sheet of 
the iodized paper, and wash it with a liquid prepared 
in the following manner:— 

Dissolve 100 grains of crystallised nitrate of silver 
in two ounces of distilled water; add tio this solution 
one-sixth of its volume of strong acetic acid. Let 
this mixture be ^lled A. 

Make a saturated solution of crystallised gallic acid 
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in cold distilled water. The quantity dissolved is 
very small. Call this solution B. 

When a sheet of paper is wanted for use, mix to¬ 
gether the liquids A and B in*cqual volumes, but only 
mix a small quantity of them at a time, because the 
mixture does not keep Ion ; without spoiling. 1 shall 
call this mixture the gallo-nitrato of silver. 

Then take a sheet of iodized paper and wash it 
over with this gallo-nitrato of silver, with a soft brush, 
taking care to wash it on the side which has been 
previously marked. This operation should bo per¬ 
formed by candlelight. Let the paper rest half a 
minute, and then dip it into water. Then dry it 
lightly with blotting-paper, and finally dry it cautiously 
at a fire, holding it at a considerable distance there¬ 
from. When dry, the paper is fit for use. The 
author has named the paper thus prepared Calotype 
paper, on account of its great utility in obtaining the 
pictures of objects with the camera obscura. If this 
paper bo kept in a press it will often retain its qualities 
in perfection for three months or more, being ready 
for use at any moment; but this is not uniformly the 
case, and the author therefore Recommends tliat it 
should be used in a few hours after it has been pre¬ 
pared.* If it is used immediately, the last drying may 
be dispensed with, and the paper>may bo used moist. 
Instead of employing a solution pf orystallfsed gallic 
acid for the liquid B, the tincture e| diluted ^h 
water may be used, but he does the remts 

are altogether so satisfactory. 
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Use of the Paper ,—The Calotype paper is sensitive 
to light in an extraordinary degree, which transcends 
a hundred times or more that of any kind of photo¬ 
graphic paper hitherto (described. This may be made 
manifest by the following experiment:—Take a piece 
of this paper, and having covered half of it, expose 
the other half to daylight for the space of one second 
in dark cloudy weather in winter. This brief moment 
suffices to produce a strong impression upon the paper. 
But the impression is latent and invisible, and its 
existence would not be suspected by any one who was 
not forewarned of it by previous experiments. 

The method of causing the impression to become 
visible is extremely simple. It consists in washing 
the paper once more with the gallo-nitrate of silver, 
prepared in the way before described, and tlien warm¬ 
ing it gently before the fire. In a few seconds the 
part of the paper upon which the light has acted 
begins to darken, and finally grows entirely black, 
while the other part of the paper retains its whiteness. 
Even a weaker impression than this may be brought 
out by repeating the wash of gallo-nitrate of silver, 
and again warming the paper. On the other hand, 
a stronger impression does not require the warming 
of the paper, for a wash of the gallo-nitrate suffices to 
make it visible, without heat, in the course of a minute 
or two. 

very remarkable proof of the sensitiveness of the 
Cdlotype paper*^^ ilfferded by the fact stated by the 
author, that it Will take an impression from simple 
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moonlight, not concentrated by a lens. If a leaf is 
laid upon a sheet of the paper, an image of it may be 
obtained in this way in from a quarter to half an hour. 

This paper being possessed* of so high a degree of 
sensitiveness, is therefore well suited to receive images 
in the camera obscura. If the aperture of the object- 
lens is one inch, and the focal length fifteen inches, 
the author finds that one minute is amply sufficient in 
summer to impress a strong imago upon the paper of 
any building upon which the sun is shining. When 
the aperture amounts to one-third of the focal length, 
and the object is very white, as a plaster bust, &c., it 
appears to him that one second is sufficient to obtain 
a pretty good image of it. 

The images thus received upon the Calotype paper 
are for the most part invisible impressions. They may 
be made visible by the process already related, namely, 
by washing them with the gallo-nitrate of silver, and 
then warming the paper. When the paper is quite 
blank, as is generally the case, it is a highly curious 
and beautiful phenomenon to see the spontaneous 
commencement of the picture, first tracing out the 
stronger outlines, and then gradually filling up all the 
numerous and complicated details. The artist should 
watch the picture as it develops itself, and when in 
his judgment it has attained the greatest degree of 
strength and clearness, he should stop further progress 
by .washing it with the fixing liquid. 

The Fixing Process ,—To fix the pi^ure, it should 
be first washed with water, then lightly dried wit^ 
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blotting-paper, and then washed with a solution of 
bromide of potassium, containing 100 grains cf that 
salt dissolved in eight or ten ounces of water. After 
a minute or two it should be again dipped in water, 
and then finally dried. The picture is in this manner 
very strongly fixed, and with this great advantage, 
that it remains transparent, and that, therefore, there 
is no difficul'v in ootaining a copy from it. The 
Calotype picture is a negative one, in which the lights 
of nature are represented by shades; but the copies 
are positive, having the lights comformable to nature. 
They also represent the objects in their natural posi- 
tion with respcc+ to ^ight and loft. The copies may 
be made upon Calotype paper in a very short time, 
the invisible impressions being brought out in the way 
already described. But the author prefers to make 
the copies upon photographic paper prepared in the 
way which he originally described in a memoir read 
to the Royal Society, in February 1839, and which is 
made by washing the best writing paper, first with a 
weak solution of common salt, and next with a solution 
of nitrate of silver. Although it takes a much longer 
time to obtain a copy upon this paper, yet when ob¬ 
tained, the tints appear more harmonious and pleasing 
to the eye; it requires in general from three, minutes 
to thirty minutes of sunshine, according to circum¬ 
stances, to obtain a good copy on this sort of photo¬ 
graphic paper. Thie copy should be washed and dried, 
and the fixing process (which may be deferred to a 
subsequent day) is the same as that already mentioned. 
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The copies are made by placing the picture upon the 
photographic paper, with a board below and a sheet 
of glass above, and pressing the papers into close 
contact by means of screws or otherwise. 

After a Calotype picture has furnished several 
copies, it sometimes grows faint, and no more good 
copies can then bo made from it. But these pictures 
possess the beautiful and extraordinary property of 
being susceptible of revival. In order to revive them 
and restore their original appeara.ice, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to wash them again by candlelight with gallo- 
nitrate of silver, and warm them : this causes all the 
shades of the picture to darken gi*eatly, while the 
white parts remain unaffected. The shaded parts of 
the paper thus acquire an opacity which gives a 
renewed spirit and life to the copies, of which a 
second scries may now be taken, extending often to 
a very considerable number. In reviving the picture, 
it sometimes happens that various details make their 
appearance which nad not before been seen, having 
been latent all the time, yet nevertheless not destroyed 
by their long exposure to sunshine. 

m 

The author terminates these observations by stating 
a few experiments, calculated to render the mode of 
action >of the sensitive paper more familiar. 

1, Wash a piece of the iodized paper with thegallo- 
nitrate; exposing it to daylight for a second or two, 
and then withdraw it. The paper will soon begin to 
darken spontaneously, and will grow quite black. 

2. The same as before, but let the paper be 
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warmed. The blackening will be more rapid in con¬ 
sequence of the warmth. 

3. Put a large drop of the gallo-nitrate on one part 
of the paper and moisten another part of it more 
sparingly, then leave it exposed to a very faint day¬ 
light; it will be found that the lesser quantity produces 
the greater effect in darkening the paper; and in 
general, it will be seen that the most rapid darkening 
takes place at the moment when the paper becomes 
nearly dry; also, if only a portion of the paper is 
moistened, it will be observed that the edges or boun¬ 
daries of the moistened part are more acted on by 
light than any other part of the surface. 

4. If the paper, after being moistened with the 
gallo-nitrate, is washed with water and dried, a slight 
exposure to daylight no longer suffices to produce so 
much discoloration; indeed it often produces none at 
all. But by subsequently washing it again with the 
gallo-nitrate and warming it, the same degree of dis¬ 
coloration is developed as in the other case (experi¬ 
ments one and two). The dry paper appears, there¬ 
fore, to be equal, or superior in sensitiveness to the 
moist; only with this difference, that it receives a 
virtual instead of an actual impression from the light, 
which it requires a subsequent process to dovejope. 

The above communication from Mr. Talbot was 
made to the Academy by Mr. Biot, who, at the same 
time, announced, that h6 had placed the specimens of 
sensitive papers sent by Mr. Talbot, in the hands of 
Mr. Hegnault, member of the Academy, who ha« long 
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devoted his attention to the production of Daguer- 
reian images, in which he has been very successful. 
Mr, Biot adds the following remarks :— 

“As the impressionable 'papers are destined to 
become of great utility to travellers, it will not be 
uninteresting to show that their use may be much 
improved, if the following precautions are taken:— 
“1st. To prepare them always with paper of a very 
uniform texture. 

“ 2ndly. To adapt to the camera object-glasses, 
which are not achromatic for the light; but the curves 
of which are calculated so as to collect, in one focus, all 
the invisible radiations which act most efficaciously 
on the impressionable substance employed in their 
preparation. 

“ Srdly. To keep them for a very few instants in 
presence of the objects to be represented, and to con¬ 
tinue the development of the image out of their 
presence, by the influence of the solar radiation, 
transmitted through a rod-glass, in conformity with 
the singular property which the latter possesses, and 
wdiich was so ingeniously discovered by Mr. Edmund 
BecquereL 


MR. BAYARD’S PAPER. 

It is wtU known that, for many years past, Mr. 
Bayard has been in the habit of obtaining splendid 
proofs on various sensitive papers, of which he has 
reserved the copyright. In 1839, the Academy of Fine 

n 
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Arts announced the admirable discovery made by 
Mr. Bayard, in the following terms:— 

“ From the details into which we have just entered, 
the Academy, which ha§ already been able to appre¬ 
ciate the merit of Mr. Bayard's images, is also enabled 
to judge of the degrees of improvement through 
which a process, which cannot yet have reached its 
highest perfection, has passed in so short a time. 
But, even were it to be considered, from the present 
time, as an invention already carried out to its 
furthest limits, what it is most important to know in 
all its details, arc the properties which characterise 
Mr. Bayard's discovery, and the advantages which 
must render it precious for the arts. 

“ The Academy already knows that the proofs duo 
to Mr. Bayard's process, are produced upon paper, by 
means of a preparation, which constitutes in great 
part the secret of the process. The quality of the 
paper that he judges most proper for insuring the 
success of his operation, is that of fine machine paper. 
He prefers white to coloured paper, because the 
latter loses its colour unequally, in consequence of 
the preparation which it undergoes, whence result 
blemishes, which are injurious to the picture; whilst 
white paper acquires, by that very preparation, a 
colour w^hich, beginning at the red tint, and passing 
through all the bistre tints, to arrive at the neuter 
tint, approaching to blue, produces a very agreeable 
general effect. 

Add to that, that the pictures produced by this 
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process possess the property of being preserved like 
water-colour drawings, from the moment that they 
have been fixed on the paper by a washing process; 
they may be carried about ,on a journey, kept in a 
portfolio, passed from hand to hand, without expe¬ 
riencing any alteration by time, and without being 
effaced by contact with other bodies. 

“We have had a proof of this by the state in 
which we have found the greater part of Mr. Bayard’s 
pictures, which have already been in circulation two 
or three months, without having experienced any 
sensible alteration : in order that they may retain all 
their vigour, it suffices that they be not exposed to 
the direct effect of too strong a light. They are, 
consequently, really drawings, both as regards their 
facility of preservation and the use that may be 
made of them; they are only destroyed by that 
which destroys every species of picture made by the 
hand of man—^by that which produced them—light 
and time! 

“ The images are in their proper positions, which 
is another of the principal features of the process. 

“ U p to the present time, the applications of the 
process have been made principally to masses of 
buildings, details of interiors, works of art, statues, 
busts, figures, &o., which have all been reproduced 
with as much truth as effect. Amongst other ap¬ 
plications, of which its author thinks it susceptible, 
and which he has tried with more or less success, we 
shall only mention that which consists in reproducing 

H 2 
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objects imperceptible to the naked eye, when seen 
and magnified by the solar microscope.* 

“<But one of the applications which we think 
belongs exclusively to ^fr. Bayard’s invention, and 
which would be of great utility for the art and those 
who cultivate it, would be the reproduction of prints, 
which our author has already practised with success.”f 
Mr. VerignonJ has brought out a photographic 
paper, which produced very pleasing results with the 
camera; but, unfortunately, like most of the other 
papers invented, it is not highly sensitive ; and this 
is w'hat has induced him to give up its manufacture. 
The following is the way to prepare it:— 

The white paper must first bo washed with water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid; then, after its 
dessication, passed through a solution prepared in 
the following manner:—14 parts of water to 1 of a 

* ** Reproductions on paper may possess for certain ohjuots of art a much 
greater charm than tlic Dagnerreiau pictures. Tlie remarkable results 
obtained by Mr. Bayard leave no doubt in this respect. With an addi¬ 
tional degree of expedition it svill, perhaps, be possiblo to arrive at the 
Inking of admit able portraits and views of a very fine effect. But, for all 
those objects which require a high degree of finish in the details, the 
pictures on paper will never be able to support a comparison with those on 
the silvered plates ; the fibntus texture of the foimcr will always be an 
insurmountable obstacle to perfection in reproductions of this nature.**-— 
{Note by N. P. Lerebours.) 

t The advantage possessed by Mr. Bayard’s paper, over that of 
Mr. Talbot, for the reproduction of engravings, is, that the first gives the 
imago immediately in its true position, whilst, on the calotype paper, the 
image is reversed or negative f that is to say, the blacks arc in the place 
of the whites, and vice versa; and it is only by a counterproof that a 
positive imag^ ia obtained. 

$ Mr. Verignon’s paper is excellent for the reproducUon of engravings. 
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mixture formed of 2 parts of hydrocblorate of 
ammonia, 2 parts of bromide of sodium, and Impart 
of chloride of strontium. The paper, after being 
dried over again, is passed through a very dilute 
solution of nitrate of silver. There is thus formed, 
by a double decomposition, a chloride and a bromide 
of silver, which is rendered black by exposing the 
paper to the light during the space of half an hour. 
The paper thus prepared may remain sensitive during 
a fortnight, but, at the end of that time, the black 
will have penetrated through to the other side of the 
paper, which will have then lost its sensitiveness. 

In order to obtain the photographic effect, it is 
only necessary to steep the paper in a very dilute 
solution of iodide of sodium, and to convey it 
immediately, wot as it is, into the camera, placing it 
so as to receive the luminous image. At the cud of 
twelve minutes, if the weather be favourable, the 
photog»jnic effect is entirely produced. When once 
the image is obtained, nothing remains, in order to 
fix the picture, but to pass it in a very dilute solution 
of hyposulphite of soda and iron, and then to wash 
it in pure water : the operation is then completed. 

Mr. Lassaigne had employed, in April, 1839, for 
the reproduction of engravings, without the help of 
the camera, a paper bearing a great analogy with 
the above. 

We entertained our readers in the chapter which 
treats of the continuating glasses, with the interesting 
researches of Mr. Edmund Becquerel. Mr. Talbot 
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also appears to have made, at the same period, 
numerous investigations into the oontinuating pro¬ 
perties of certain rays applied to his calotype paper. 

We shall not give the description of all the sen¬ 
sitive papers which have been proposed, but confine 
ourselves to mentioning Mr. Haife, for his plated, 
paper, and also, Messrs. Schaefhaeult, Hunt and Petz- 
hold. We cannot, however, forbear giving the ex¬ 
tremely simple preparation of a paper by Mr. Ponton, 
communicated by Mr. Edmund Becquerel. 


MR. PONTON’S PAPER. 

“ Several months ago, Mr. Ponton made known his 
paper, a description of which we shall give hereafter. 
Its preparation consists in immersing a sheet of paper 
in a solution of bichromate of potassium, drying the 
paper, and then exposing it to the light. The 
action of the chromic acid on the paper is such that 
the parts exposed to the radiation become gradually 
coloured, passing successively through the dark 
orange, and then the dark brown colour; afterwards 
the paper is immersed in water, and all the bichro¬ 
mate which has not been exposed to the solar action 
is dissolved, and those parts only are imprinted 
on the paper which have been exposed to the light. 
By means of this paper, Mr. Ponton has copied 
engravings with success. A feeble representation of 
the object is thus obtained, the shades being repre- 
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sented by the whites, and vice versa, as with the 

chloride and bromide of silver paper. By studying 

the action of chromic acid on organic substances, 

under the influence of lights a subject which I am at 

present engaged on, 1 have been led to continue 

Mr. Ponton's process : and I have succeeded in 

* 

producing a new paper, so as to represent, in the 
picture produced by the action of tho solar radiation, 
tho shades by tho shades, and the whites by the 
whites, and to give not only another tint to the 
image, but greater vigour. It is only necessary to 
immerse a paper prepared after Mr. Ponton's 
manner, and on which there exists a faint copy of 
an image, into an alcoholic solution of iodine, to 
wash this paper in water, and then to dry it: the 
parts which were white become blue, and those 
wliich were yellow remain more or loss white. 

^‘Tho explanation in detail of this process is as 
followst Having employed different sorts of paper, 
covered with a coating of bichromate, 1 found that 
they were not all able to reproduce pictures rapidly; 
that the mode of sizing tho paper had an influence on 
the coloration of the light, and that, with unsized 
paper, this coloration was only accomplished in the 
oours(3 .of time. From that moment, I perceived 
that the principal reaction took place between the 
chromic acid contained in the bichromate, and the 
starch contained in the size of the paper. Then, as 
starch possesses the property of forming with iodine 
a combination of a very fine blue, 1 imagined that on 
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the parts of the paper which had not been exposed 
to the action of the solar rays, the starch not having 
combined with the chromic acid, the iodine would 
form the blue iodide, anVl thus represent shades by 
shades. 

“ When it is desired to copy an engraving by 
means of this process, the course I have followed may 
bo imitated. First ascertain that the paper is well 
sized, and that the starch is spread uniformly over its 
surface; for that purpose, steep it in a weak alcoholic 
solution of iodine; then wash it copiously in water. 
By this second immersion, it must assume a beautiful 
blue tint, which the first did not impart to it. If 
this tint be uniform, the paper is deemed proper for 
the experiment; in the contrary case, the operator 
might size it himself with starch. 

“ It is afterwards steeped, in accordance with Mr. 
Ponton’s method, in a concentrated solution of 
bichromate of potassium; then, in order that the 
paper may be coloured uniformly, press it forcibly, 
after immersing it a few seconds between some sheets 
of blotting-paper, and then dry it, either by leaving 
it within the folds of the blotting-paper, in the dark, 
or by holding it to the fire. This paper to be very 
sensitive, must be very dry. When it is thus 
coated with the bichromate, it is placed on a board, 
then covered with the engraving, taking care that 
the engraved side be placed upon the sensitive paper, 
and, with a sheet of plate-glass at top, press the two, 
one against the other, and expose them in that state 
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to the solar rays. After a time, which varies between 
thirty seconds and fifteen minutes, according to the 
thickness of the paper of the engraving, the copy 
will be sufficiently marked ^with a diffused light this 
time would be longer). Next, take off the engraving, 
wash the paper and dry it; when it is dry, steep it in 
a weak alcoholic solution of iodine, and, when it has 
remained there some time, wash it in water, and dry 
it carefully between the folds of some blotting-paper; 
but not before the fire, because, a little before 100 
degrees, the iodide of starch becomes discoloured. 
If you judge that the copy is not sufficiently brought 
out, repeat the immersion several times. By this 
means, you may obtain the intensity of tone that you 
wish the picture to have; wliich intensity you could 
not change at will, if you wore to employ a more 

concentrated solution of iodine. 

“ When the paper is damp, the shades are a very 
fine blue; but when dry, the colour becomes of a 
dark violet. I have found that, if covered over 
with a coating of gmn-arabic, while it is yet damp, 
the colour of the picture is,.in great part, preserved, 
and is finer than when it is dry. When a paper is 
thus prepared, it loses a little of its tone during the 
first moments, but afterwards recovers and preserves 
its violet hue.” 

By means of this process, engravings and drawings 
may be faithfully copied, and that at a very small 
cost, for the preparation is not expensive, and is very 
easy in its appUoation. However, the vigour of the 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MIS^ ELLANEOUa 

CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVE TO THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF 

LIGHT. BY MR. ARAGO. 

A LETTER from Mr. Edmund Becquerel gave rise, 
in the Academy of Sciences, to a verbal communica¬ 
tion from Mr. Arago, which we present to our readers 
nearly varhatim, 

A short time after the law was voted granting a 
national recompense to Messrs. Daguerre and Neipce, 
some opinions, which in my idea were very erroneous, 
were entertained by a small portion of the public, 
which rendered it necessary for mo to show that the 
discovery newly made was not to be estimated in 
respect to art only, but to the very valuable subjects 
for investigation which it presented in reference to 
the physical sciences. Suph was the purport of a 
note, which appeared in the minutes of the proceed¬ 
ings at the Academy of Sciences, 19 th August, 1839. 
It is*i(i these terms:— 

‘^The following is an application of which the 
Daguerreotype is susceptible, and which appears to 
me to be worthy of attention :— 

It has been proved by observation that the solar 
spectrum is not continuous; that there exist in it 
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transversal interruptions of continuity; lines which 
are entirely black. Do there exist similar inter¬ 
ruptions of continuity in the black raySs which the 
photogenic effects appear 'i,o produce ? 

“ If so, do they correspond with the black lines in 
the luminous spectrum ? 

“ Since several transversal lines of the spectrum 
are visible to the naked eye—that is to say, when 
they are depicted on the retina without any amplifi¬ 
cation—^the problem which I have just laid down will 
bo easily solved.” 

This very easy solution of a problem which I had 
proposed to myself, I could not, in 1839, seek experi¬ 
mentally, the old camera of the Observatory having 
then been applied to another use, and the new one 
not being constructed. However, I must suppose 
that the subject, as proposed by me, was entertained; 
for I subsequently learned that the Royal Society, on 
the 20th February, 1840, received a communication 
from Sir John Herschol, in which the question is 
glanced at, and it will be remembered that Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Bocquerel submitted the same subject to the 
Academy, in its sitting of the 13th June, 1842. Sir 
John Herschel not having at his disposal an helioscope, 
would not take upon himself to decide positively as 
to the existence of lines in the photographic image of 
the spectrum. Mr. Edmund Becquerel, on the con¬ 
trary, projected on his iodized plate a stationary 
spectrum, and saw clearly after the experiment, in the 
region of the plate occupied by this spectrum, trans- 
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versal lines, along which the cliemical substance had 
remained unaltered, or at least had undergone no 
perceptible modification. He ascertained, moreover, 
that these lines corresponded exactly with the dark 
lines of the luminous spectrum. 

At first sight, the experiment 1 have just spoken of 
might seem to be superfluous, for the result obtained 
was the one which must necessarily have been anti¬ 
cipated ;—how can we expect a photogenic action 
where light is entirely wanting ? 

This is my answer: it is not at all demonstrated 
that the photogenic modifications of the impression¬ 
able substances result frotn the action of the solar 
light itself. These modifications are perhaps engen¬ 
dered by invisible radiations mixed with the light 
properly so called, accompanying it, and in like man¬ 
ner refracted. In this case, experience would go to 
prove, not only, that the spectrum formed by these 
invisible rays is not continuous, but that there exist 
in it inteiTuptions of continuity, as in the visible 
spectrum; moreover, that in the two spectrums, 
when superposed, these lines correspond exactly. This 
result, if true, would be one of the strangest and 
most curious ever known to the scientific wwld. 

Let* ys introduce into the discussion an elemenc 
depending for its action on the rapidity of the trans¬ 
mission of light, and the consequences of the previous 
observation will not be less interesting. 

1 proved, several years ago, that the rays proceed¬ 
ing from the stars towards which the earth is ap- 
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preaching, and those of the stars from which the 
earth is receding, have an exactly equal degree of 
refrangibility. Such a result cannot agree with the 
theory of the radiation of* light; but, by means of an 
important addition to be made to that theory, the 
necessity of which, struck me some time ago, and 
which has been generally well received by those who 
study natural philosophy : it must be admitted that 
luminous bodies radiate light of every degree of 
velocity, and that only those of a determinate velo¬ 
city are visible, that they alone produce in the eye the 
sensation of vision. In the theory of radiation the 
solar red, yellow, green, blue and violet, are respec¬ 
tively accompanied by rays which are similar to 
them; but invisible by defect, or excess of velocity, 
in transmission. Jo a greater degree of velocity 
belongs a lesser refraction, as to a lesser velocity, a 
greater refraction. Thus each visible red ray is 
accompanied by invisible rays of the same nature, 
which are refracted some more, some less, than itself: 
It is therefore positive, that there exist rays in the 
Hack lines of the red portion of the spectrum; the 
same must be said of the lines situated in the yellow, 
green, blue, and violet portions of it. Experience 
having showh that the rays contained in tjie dark 
lines, are without effect upon the impressionable sub¬ 
stances, it is satisfactorily proved that all increase 
or diminution of velocity, in their passage, deprives 
the luminous rays of the photogenic properties with 
which they were primarily endowed; that the solar 
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rays cease to act chemically trom the instant that 
they lose, by a change of velocity, the faculty of pro¬ 
ducing on the retina the luminous sensations. I 
need not dwell upon the singularity of a chemical 
inode of action of light, which depends upon the 
velocity of its rays. 

The same day on which Mr. Edmund ^ecquerel 
presented to tho Academy, the result of the experi¬ 
ment which I had proposed two years and ten months 
previously, I invited him publicly to renew it, under 
other conditions which seemed likely to throw a 
light upon the manner in which the velocity modifies 
the chemical action of light. 1 showed that the solar 
rays, moving faster and faster as they traversed a 
medium which is more or less refrangent, some useful 
result would be obtained by studying, comparatively 
and simultaneouHly, the action of the spectrum 
upon the iodized plate, immersed by halves in two 
very dissimilar media; in water and air, for ex¬ 
ample. Mr. Edmund Becquerel was kind enough to 
follow out this idea. The following is the letter 
which he wrote to me on .the subject, dated 25th 
November, 1842. 

“ When you had the kindness to present to the 
Acadeniy of Sciences, in the month of June last, my 
memoir on the constitution of the solar spectrum, 
you were good enough to suggest to mean experiment 
which was yet to be made, in order to ascertain if 
when a substance, impressionable by the action of 
the solar rays, is immersed in a medium different 
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to the air; the chaqg^ of velocity of the solar rays, 
at their passage through this medium, would not 
alter the position of the lines, or transversal strim 
of the spectrum of the c^ieinical rays. 

“I immediately applied myself to making these 
experiments, and began by using water as a new 
medium. . My departure for the country forced me 
to interrupt them. 1 had intended to continue them, 
on my return, before making known the result; 
but the bad state of the season has not allowed me 
to realise my project. However, I have the honour 
to address to you the result of a double experiment, 
which I have made, as well as the description of the 
process which I followed. 

I made use of a small crystal vessel, with flat 
sides, and, of a plate prepared after Mr. Daguerre's 
manner, placed vertically in the vessel, in such 
manner that its surface was parallel to the front of 
the vessel. In the experiment, the distance between 
the iodized plate and the front of the vessel was one 
centimetre. I then introduced into the camera a 
bundle of solar rays, through a narrov' crevice made 
in the shutter; these rays were refracted through 
a very pure flint prism, in front of which was placed 
a lens with long focus, so as to obtain, by projection, 
a solar spectrum with all its striae. When this 
result was obtained, I placed the vessel in the direc¬ 
tion of the refracted ray, so that the spectrum 
imprinted itself horizontally with all its strise on 
the iodised plate, and so that the violet rays entered 
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normally at the front of thjf vessel. Before com¬ 
mencing the experiment, water was poured into 
the crystal vessel, until its level cut the imago of 
the* spectrum longitudinally «into two equal parts. 

“After the action had lasted one or two minutes, 
the plate was withe-rawn and exposed to the 
mercurial vapours, tho image of the spectrum was 
seen on it from the limit of the green and blue to 
much beyond the extreme violet; and, as 1 stated in 
the Memoir, this image had all its strim similar to 
those of tho luminous spectrum, for those por¬ 
tions possessing the same refrangibility. No very 
sensible difference can be perceived between the 
image of the spectrum on that part of the plate 
which remained in the air and that immersed in 
the water: the stri® of these two portions of the 
spectrum seem to be a very exact prolongation one 
of the other, except, however, in the extreme portions 
f)f the. chemical spectrum, on the right and on the 
left, where the striae of the image produced in the 
water seem to narrow a little among themselves. It 
appears to me that this must be attributed to the 
’"efraction of the oblique rays. 

“ This experiment tends to show that the nature 
of the. meuiun. in which is immersed the substance, 
chemically impressionable under the action of the 
solar rays, does not modify their action, so that the 
impression of the solar spectrum upon that substance 
always produces the same lines, and at the same 
places. 
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“ When the weq^hW will permit, I intend to 
resume these experiments, to vary them, and 1 may, 
perhaps, succeed in obtaining more conclusive results. 

“ I have the honour to be, &o.^ 

We thus see that the solar rays produce the same 
effect in the air as in water. In the air, however, 
according to the theory of radiation, the light pro> 
gresses much slower than in water. The degree of 
velocity in this case has therefore no influence, a 
consequence which, at first sight, seems in manifest 
contradiction with the inferences which we have 
deduced from the first experiment. The two results, 
however, are not irreconcileable. It appears to me 
that a new hypothesis may make them agree ; of this, 
however, every one will be able to judge. 

The velocity with which a luminous ray traverses 
any given body, depends exclusively on the refrangi- 
bility of this body, on the quickness of radiation of 
the ray^ and of the velocity which it had in vacuo. 
The ray which arrives at the surface of the coating 
of iodine, through the water, possesses, at the point 
where it meets the surface, a velocity superior to 
that which the ray moving through the air had at 
the same point; but, in the interior of the coating 
itself at a sufficient depth, the two rays have exactly 
the same velocity. Let us only assume that the 
photogenic phenomena depend, not upon an action 
exercised at the surface, but on one which takes 
place in the interior of the coating, and all difficulty 
disappears: only, singular enough, we are thereby 
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compelled to establish an essenj^al distinction between 
the interior and the surface of a coating of incon« 
ceivable thinness. 

In thus considering the photogenic phenomena as 
examples of molecular action, susceptible of precise 
calculation, every one will understand how interesting 
it would be to introduce figures into the general 
reasonings which 1 have just presented. This end 
will bo attained by completing, in the first place, the 
experiments, by means of which Mr. Dumas had 
begun to determine the thickness of the coating of 
iodine, upon which the Daguorroian images are 
formed, from the comparative weighings of a large 
silvered plate before and after its iodization. The 
greatest degree of exactness which is possible must 
then be used in the observation of the relative 
positions of the dark strim on the impressionable 
matter, even by having recourse to the assistance of 
the microscope, if necessary; in fine, instead of 
passing, by a sudden transition, from air to water, it 
mil be well to compare the relative positions of the 
strim produced in two media, slightly different in 
density or in refrangibility. Even as the case now 
stands, in ojccordance with the theory of radiation^ the 
following propositions are rigorously deduced from 
the discussion which 1 have just gone into. 

If the photogenic effects of the solar light result 
exclusively from the action of invisible rays, mixed 
with the visible rays, progressing with them, and 
with velocities of the same order, the superposed 
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spectra of these twV species of rays have their 
interruptions of continuity exactly at the same 
points. 

If the visible rays pi^duce the photogenic eifects 
wholly or in part, this property must depend ex¬ 
clusively on their velocity, and they lose it equally 
when this velocity increases as when it diminishes. 

The photogenic effects of the solar light, whether 
they are caused by visible or invisible rays, cannot be 
attributed to an action exercised at the surface of the 
impressionable coating; it is in the interior of the 
impressionable matter that the centre of this kind of 
action must be sou£;ht. 

The foregoing conclusions may be further extended 
when it shall be known what is the thickness of the 
thinnest coating of iodine in which are produced the 
Daguerreian phenomena; when it shall be possible to 
compare that with the length of the (zccesses, or that 
of the luminous undulations. 


Recorded facts serve as much to the advancement 
of the sciences as theories; we must not, therefore, 
be much surprised at seeing collected, with so much 
care, a multiplicity of experiments, which at first sight 
appear only curious; but the whole of which, taken to¬ 
gether, may in reality serve to establish theories, and 
consequently to give the explanation of a great num¬ 
ber of isolated facts. 

It will have been observed, that the explanation of 
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what takes place in the fonnatj|bn of the Daguerreian 
ipfiages is not entirely satisfacft>ry to the mind; it is 
therefore, not impossible that the adjunction of certain 
facts, which seem to have a more or less direct bearing 
on these phenomena, may contribute to negative, 
rectify or confirm the existing theory. It will be 
already surmised that wo allude to the experiments 
of Mr. Moser, and to those which have reference to 
them. These experiments are of the most curious 
character, and perhaps even derive their singularity 
from their very mysterious nature; and we have no 
doubt that a great number of amateurs will apply 
themselves to repeat them; and as, in all these 
experiments, a slight modification in the manner of 
operating may bring about a totally different result, 
we earnestly recommend experimentalists to keep an 
exact jouimal of their observations, as the multiplioa> 
tion of facts can alone lead to the explanation of such 
remarkable phenomena. Whether these phenomena 
are produced by the action of the luminous radiation 
of bodies in the deepest darkness; whether they are 
the result of an evaporation of organic matter carried 
off by the vapour of water; or lastly, whether they 
are only produced by thermographic or electographic 
actions„is what we will not allow ourselves to discuss; 
our province is here merely that of the historian : 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to relating, in 
chronological order, the experiments which have been 
made. 
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ON THE FORMATION 6F THE DAGUERREIAN IMAGES. 

It is now known that when an iodized plate is left, 
during a proper time, in the camera, a visible image 
is immediately obtained, without the necessity of ex¬ 
posing the plate to the mercury. But this image is 
an inverse or negative image; that is to say, the 
white parts are black, and the shades white. In Mr. 
Daguerre's discovery, the operator does not wait till 
this negative image appears; when he withdraws the 
plate from the action of light, nothing is perceptible 
on it; but the iodized coating is sufficiently affected 
to cause the image to appear, as soon as the plate has 
been exposed to the mercurial vapours. To obtain 
that result, it is, however, necessary that the plate 
should have remained exposed during a sufficient time 
to the light* 

The curious experiments made by Mr. Edmund 
Becquerel, have shown that an extremely short time 
was sufficient to give to the iodized pellicle, a rather 
strong impressioUt which was not rendered imme¬ 
diately visible, it is true, by the vapour of mercury; 
but that, if plate were afterwards placed, during 
a certain.tinlc^ in tl^ sun, under a red glass, the thin 
film of iodme wouM continue, to be imprcssioned, 
and the image would, .after this new action, become 
visible by meaha of the. meFcurial vapour. Thence 
the distinction established by Mr. Becquerel, of 
exciting rays^ <md continuating rays, 

*'Mr. Moser has set forth the principal results 
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obtained by Mr. Beoquereb ^nd has observed new 
facts. 


He has found that it is necessary that the iodized 
plate should remain exposed, during a particular 
time, under the influence of the first rays in the 
camera, in order that he image might be afterwards 
developed under the red glass; but that, if the 
action under the latter were prolonged for a consi¬ 
derable time, a negative image would appear as the 
result—(without the use of mercury). 

** Mr. Gaudin had already found, that the yellow 
glasses are, in this case, much more active than the 
red ones, and Mr. Moser has observed the following 
curious fact:—An iodized plate, which had remained 
in the camera, nearly the proper time for giving the 
oT^xmxy positiveimage^ by the action of the mercurial 


vapour, was placed under a yellow glass; it then 
showed no image; but, as soon as it was exposed to 
the sun^s rays, under tjie yellow glass, a negative itfiage 
was very rapidly formed; it then dlsappe^ed at the 


end of a few seconds, and^ after the lapse of ten or 

\ j -■ ^ 

fifteen minutes, a positive image appeared in place of 
\h !0 negative ant, ‘ \ 

‘‘Mr. Moser h^ nerer bd& able to obtain a 


posij^ image wh^ u^g the ^ glassy whatever 
might be the Idme of ^pontiohk^ but he has fpund 
that this tranefbrmation .was vei^ well performed 


under the green ^ass. 


Mr. Moser has been led to distinguish, in the 
following manner, the action of the various rays of 
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the speotrum on the nuimpressioned iodized coating, 
the Tidet and blue r&ys are the only active ones; 
they produce a commencement of alteration, which is 
not visible though it does exist; but which becomes 
apparent by the action of the mercurial vapour, 
when this alteration has arrived at a certain point. 
But we may distinguish two periods in this progres¬ 
sive alteration of the idiozed coating: the end 

of the first period, it is modified to such a degree 
that tlie red and orange coloured rays then act as 
w(dl as the blue and videt ernes; but the yellow rays 
do not im yet act; for» if you withdraw the plate too 
soon from the cwmefa, the yellow rays will be found 
to have beeit quite ioaciive. At the end of the 
second period) the gre^ and yellow rays act in their 
turn; the plate fs then very near the point at wliich 
the image can become visible under the influence of 
the mercurial vapours. 

An iodized plate Was placed in the camera and 
left during the spjme of one hour, directed towards 
some objects iHutnined by the suiTa ra^s, so as to 
obtain n vmy di^hiet imagai this image was 

tliei\ dlheed ki dm somdiifie; at the end of a few 
miautM. WlWiptire €8appoared. and 

instead dt qqite as 

disdnet, in w|j^ tte k^ite parte had a ^eenish 
tint, and ihe dtadee brown red colour. 

Mr. Moser asetibes this last effect to the yellow 
and green rays. 

These experiments of Mr. Moser show, that two 
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ima^B are formed suooessj^ely, and in a dimet 
manner, upon the plate. Mr. Moser has endeavoured 
to discover whether other modifications of the image 
do not take place at other stages of the protpess; for 
that purpose, he took two platee, of which onto had 
been subjected to the ipdine, and the other to the 
chloride of iodine, and placed each of f^em In a 
separate camera, the lenses of which were tufhed 
towards some distant honaes: Hkm eaMtas wbre id a 
room completely darkened, in avoif ^ski aiBtiott of ^ttie 
diffused light. l!he seieoa favdtwaUe; it 

was in winter: the eapesimn^ during 

thirteen days, at the Wed of poeiUve 

images Were found m plalea l%e one 

which had been atih|eetl^ ^ of iodine 

presented the strongest hnageii-lK^luut a very &e 
appearance by the brighteesa OSf lla d^^lhlirs; the light 
parU were of a y&y bright Sgt^liie,‘M« fha ebadM 
of a very intense fiiw<eed, Mr* Moser considers 
these images as being idwasp the j^tiue image. 


ci^i^ide iodine 

and 


The plate ysjfpieod^ Wy 
having been ^ W 

of soda, the ook)urs v 

thenegattvevmi^a^^ , 

Moser 

ments With polarised ri^ ,to discover 

whether the rays which^pro^esd^'^^kimges difihred 
in this respect from the Itmunotmindts ;> he has not 
been able to ascertain any difhreaee between th^nu 
He placed in front of ibe lens of fhe camera an 
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aohronmtio prism, comp^ed of carbonate of lime, for 
one of tbe imagee^ and directed the kns upon a 
statue: the result was, that he obtained two images 
that were perfectly distiftct and clear, although only 
one of the two appeared achromatic to the eye of the 
beholder. 

Mr. Moser also obtained impressions of the 
coloured rings, and of the images given by the 
polarised light in crystallised plates, coloured glasses, 
&c., &c.; in all these cases the images were found to 
be similar to those that are seen direct by the 
naked eye. 

It has long been known that if a piece of plate- 
glass, well polished, be written upon with certain 
substances, and afterwards the writing be effaced, 
and the surface completely cleaned, the letters 
always reappear when the glass is breathed upon. 
Mr. Moser has proved that this phenomenon is the 
case with all polished bodies, whatever be the nature 
of the substance with which the writing may have 
been traced. It is thus that this effect is obtained, 
in a very evident manner, in breathing upon a 
looking-glass, and tracing immediately upon it some 
letters with a very clean hair pencil: if you breathe 
again upon the glass, after the first moisture has 
evaporated, riic wiping will reappear. Thb same 
pheuomenoii Is exhibited even after an interval of 
several days on the surface of mercury, provided that 
liquid is left in a state of perfect rest. It is also 
observed, by placing upon a polished plate a pattern 
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cut out, and then breathing ^pon the pattern. The 
vapour of water, which be&>mes condeneed at the 
parte cut out, being evaporated, you can always 
discover, on breathing afresh upon the plate, the 
place occupied by the parts of the pattern cut out on 
the first application oi* the breath. 

Mr. Regnault thinks, that in these last experi¬ 
ments, the small quantity of greasy matter which is 
constantly found on the surface of bodies, or winch 
may have been cast upon them by the breath, may 
have a considerable share in the production of the 
phenomenon in question; by b^g depouted in 
difieront quantities on the surface of the plate, it 
may sufficiently modify the nature at that surface, so 
as to cause such modification to be evidenced by the 
unequal reflections of li^t produced on the unequal 
doposite of the vapour. 

Mr. Moser has found that the vapour of iodine 
and tho vapour of mercury are very excellent agents 
to produce tho manifestation of images; in eases 
where tho vapour of iodine alone did not bring out 
the image, it was generally produced afterwards, by 
exposing the plate to the merounal vapours, 

A silver plate was iodised in the same manner as 
for tlm Daguerreianiiroed^: on it were placed various 
objects,'Snetallio and non-metallic medals* Sometimes^ 
on an object being taken off the plaee iillad occupied, 
the impression was immediately recognised; but it 
was chiefly by exposing the plate to the vapour of 
mercury that the image appeared in a sufficiently 

i2 
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disttnot manner to appyciate perfectly the figures, 
letters, &o. 

^^This experiment sncoeeds just as well in com¬ 
plete darknessi or during the night» as under the 
influence of light. 

An iodized plate acted upon in the same manner, 
presented no image after the object had been taken 
off; but the image appeared immediately iinth the 
greatest distinctness, when the plate was exposed to 
the diffused light, or to the sun. 

A visible image may even be obtained on a very 
highly polished silver plate, which has never been 
used, without gi^ectinff it previously to the iodines after 
being in contact with the object, it is exposed to the 
vapour of mercury. The same experiment has suc¬ 
ceeded with other metallic plates. 

‘*Mr. Moser concludes from these experiments, 
that, when a surface has been touched in certain parts 
by a body, the former has acquired the property of 
condensing the vapours of the substances, which 
exercise a certain force of adhesion towards it, acting 
in a Afferent manner on the parts touched, than on 
those vdiich have not been in contact with it. So 
that it would appear that the contact would have 
produced in this case a modification analogous to that 
of the action of light. < ^ 

Among the experiments made by Mr. Moser, I 
will cite the following:—a silver plate having been 
iodized during the night, and in complete darkness,—- 
an engraved agate medal, a horn ring, &c., were 
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placed upon the plate, whicfa^iras aftervrarde subjected 
to the mercurial vapour, when perfectly distinct 
images of the figures engraved on the agate, letters 
engraved on the metallic plate, and the ring, &e., 
were seen on the iodi 'ed silver plate. 

Plates acted upon in the same manner, were 
exposed to the diffused and solar light, and images 
quite as distinct were seen to appear directly upon 
them. Other experiments were made, in which the 
impressioned plate was exposed under coloured 
glasses, to the solar radiations; only tracings of the 
images were obtained under the red and yellow 
glasses, whilst under the violet glasses, the images 
were very distinct. 

A silver plate, ^ioh had never been used, was 
polished with groat care, and then placed under a 
black screen, in which figures had been cut out; the 
screen did not touch the plate. The apparatus was 
exposed during several successive days to the solar 
light. The plate having been afterwards subjected 
to the mercurial vapours, the image of the parts cut 
out, appeared perfectly distinct on the plate. 

'' The same experiment succeeded vesy well with a 
copper-plate, by exposing it afterwards te the vapour 
of iodliip. 

The same result was obtained upon a piece of 
looking-glass, by breathing upon it after the contact. 

**The foregoing experiments demonstrate that 
modifications analogous to those which these bodies 
experience under the influence of light, are formed on 
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the 8iir&oe of polished Apdies by oontaot. But here 
follows a much more extraordinary result, mentioned 
by Mr. Moser: it is, that the same phenomenon is 
produced in the most complete darkness, by bodies 
placed at a distance. Mr. Moser announces this 
fact in the following manner:— When two bodies are 
•ufficiently near each other^ they imprint their images 
respectively one on the other. 

The experiments, illustrative of the above fact, 
were made in total darkness, and by night; the 
plates, and the bodies producing the image, were put 
into a closed box, which was placed in a perfectly 
dark room. The images sometimes appeared after 
the action had lasted ten minutes. 

Mr. Moser has endeavoured to find out, whether 
phosphorescence was in any way the cause of this 
phenomenon; but he has not been able to detect any 
difference between the action of a body left, during 
several days, in complete darkness, and that which 
had just been exposed to the action of the solar rays. 
This result was very satisfactory in an experiment 
with an agate plate, which was exposed in the sun, 
having half of its surface protected from the solar 
rays. It was impossible to distinguish any difference 
in the image obtained by means of this agat<^ on a 
polished silver plate between the part exposed, and 
that which had remained covered. 

** The mercurial vapours are not essential to ren¬ 
der mamfest these phenomena: thus, an iodized silver 
plate being subjected m complete darkness to the 
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during a sufficient time the image appears; and. the 
parts which have Wn most acted upon, are blacdmned 
considerably. ^ 

** The only manner of explaining the formation of 
distinct images in these cases^ if it be attributed to 
radiations, is evidently to admit, that these radiations 
diminish very rapidly in intensity, in the ratio of their 
obliquity, and this is what Mr. Moser himself admits. 

M. de Humboldt announces in his letter, that 
Mr. Moser^s experiments on the formation of images 
in darkness, by means of contact and the placing at 
small distances, have been lepeated with full success 
at Berlin, by Mr. Aschorsohn in his presence, and 
in that of Mr, Encke the Astronomer. 

‘^An ornamental engraved plate was placed upon 

a highly polished silver plate which had not been 

iodized, and left during the space of twenty minutes: 

the image was but indistinctly represented on the 

plate, but became more perfect by iodizing the plate, 

* 

and afterwards subjecting it to the mercury. In 
another experiment a cornelian cameo, bearing an 
inscription, was placed over the polished silver plate, 
and the letters were perfectly legible thereon. 

Mr. Aschorsohn has obtained very distinct traces 
of images, by placing the engraved metal plate at the 
distance of about one third of a line from the silver 
plates.^' 

Mr. Moser ihus resumes his researches on the 
subject:— 
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1« Lighl' acts apmi i|^i bot^ei, and upon afl in 
the same manner; the various actions of light 
hitherto known, are only particular illustrations of 
this general fact. 

, 2. The action of light exhibits itself in modify¬ 

ing bodies in such a manner, that, after having expe¬ 
rienced this action, they condense the viu'ioias 
vapours, otherwise than they would do without it. 
Mr. Daguerre's discovery rests upon that proposi¬ 
tion, and presents one illustration of that general 
action. 

The vapours are condensed more or less by 
the substances thus modified, according to their 
elasticity, and to the intensity of the luminous action. 

4. It is known that the iodide of silver begins by 
blackening under the influence of light. 

^*5. If the action of the light be prolonged, the 
iodide becomes transformed into coloured iodide. 

6. The differently refrangible rays have one 
simple and identical kction, and there exists no 
difference between them; but in the time which they 
take to produce a d^rmined effect. 

7. The blue and violet rays, and the dark rays, 
discovered by Bitter, commence rapidly the action 
upon the iodide of silver '; the other rays, to produce 
the effect, re^i^tre a longer time in proj^ortion 
to their refrang^hUty. 

*‘8. Hower^^ the action (5.) Is more rapidly 
begun,, and effected by the red «id yellow rays; 
the other rays employ so much the more time in 
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^portion as th^ have a mater degree of 
hiiity. ' . \ 

^^9. All bodies radiate light, even in compieto 
darkness. 

** 10. This light does not appear to be allied to 
phosphoresoence, for there is no difference perceived, 
whether the bodies have been long in &e dark, or 
whether they have just been exposed to day-light or 
even to direct solar light. 

**11. The rays emanating from different bodies, 
act as light does upon all substances, and produce 
the effects pointed out (2 and 4). 

** 12. These rays, which have no action on the 
retina, have a greater degree of refrangibility than 
those which proceed from the solar light, whether 
direct or diffused. 

** 13. Two bodies constantly imprint their images 
one upon the other, even when they are placed in 
complete darkness (1, 9 and 11). 

** 14). However, in order .that the image may be 
discernible, the distances of the bodice from each 
other must not be very considerable on account' of 
the divergence of the rays. 

** 15. To render such an image visible, any vapour 
may be used, as, for example, the vapour of water, 
mercury, iodine,., chlorine, broUnne, or chloridO'of 
iodine, &c. &o. 

** 16. As the rays i^ch bodies, give out thus 
spmitaneottsly, have a greater* degree of refrang^bi- 
lity than b^ongs to those hithei^ known; it is in 

i8 
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like Biaimer ftl 80 » theiie rajrii v^eh geoenAjr com- 
. menoe the acUons a|»on bie other substailoes with the 
most intensity (7) • 

17* There exists latent light as well as!latent 
heat, 

*^8, When a liquid becomes Taporked, the light 
whidi eorrei^cmds with a certain duration of oscilla¬ 
tion becomes latent* and is again liberated when the 
vapour condenses in liquid drops. 

Id. It is for that reason that the condensation of 
the vapours produces in some degree the same effects 
as light; it is thus that the part performed by the 
vapour is explained (2 and 15). 

20. The oondensation of the vapours on the plates 
acts the same as light* whether the vapour in excess 
adheres simply* as does the vapour of water on the 
greater number of substances* or in a permanent 
manner* as does habitually mercury* or whether it 
combines chemically with the substance* as for 
example* ^e vapour of iodine with silver. 

21. The latent light of the vapour of mercury is 
yellow; all the actions which the yellow rays produce 
may be obtained by the condc^tion of the vapour of 
xneroury. , , 

“ 22. The jktent colour of the vapour of iodine is 
blue or violet; the .^tions of the Idue or vioiet »ys 
may be equally r^o^oed by the condensation of the 
vapour of iedine* 

23* The lat^t ddours of ehtorine* Imomine* 
chloride of iodmemid of the bromide of iodine* appear 
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to differ but li^, a» to their irefauigib^tj* 
of the iodine. / 

** 24. As to the latent colour of the. vajpour of 
water, I can only say that it is neither gr^n, ydlow, 
orange nor red. 

** 25, The iodide of silver owes its senmtiveiiess for 
the visible rays to the latent light of the vapour of 
iodine. 

26. The iodide of silver is not more sensible to 
the invisible rays than is silver itself.^ 


Letter from Mr, Briguet to Mr, Arago^ confirming the 
Experiments of Mr* Moser, 

The remarkable facts which have just been dis¬ 
covered by Professor Moser^ the communication of 
which was lately made to the Academy, by Mr. 
Regnault, remind me of something analogous which 
we have observed from time to time on the inside of 
gold watch-cases, and even in the interior of machines 
of which all the pieces were ti^e of brass. 

Every one knows that most watches contain an 

' f* 

inner case, on whidi is engraved the name of the 
maker. This inner ease is in juxtaporition with the 
first; there emst between them a space not exceeding 
one-t^th of a imllim^tre at n£^t* We have o^n 
seen on the inside of the outer c^ a reversed and 
very distinct in)p>ge of the name engraved on the inner 

^' r 

one. 
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In Bome maoliiiieB wherein pieoes were also {dneed 
at very Bmall dietanoes aj^art, we have aleo Beeii the 
representation of figuxeB of a more or less remarkable 

character. » 

- » * 

“We had considered these facts as very curious, 
and had even made them known to some of our 
friends; but not having had time to investigate this 
strange phenomenon, we forborei hitherto, noticing it 
publicly. 

“ But now that these phenomena belong to the 
domain of science, it will not be thought out of place 
that we should present these facts, without accom¬ 
panying them with any observations; for the more 
facts are multiplied, the soonmr we shall obtain an 
explanation of so remarkable a phenomenon.'' 


On the Images firmed on the surfice of a looking-glass^ 
or any other polished hody^ produced by an object 
placed very near thdJt surface^ hut without actual con¬ 
tact ; by Mr, Moser, 

“ I am now able to give you some information and 
explanation relative to that singular image of which 
your letter treats, and that the celebrated sculptor, 
Mr. Rauch, saw produced on the interior of a lookiiig- 
glass placed, during a g^t number of years, before 
an engraving from one of Raphael's pictures, but 
without being in contact with that^eograving.; I 
remember, myself, to have seen a similar image on 
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fot4itk$hK$ tiioalili I did tlieii'pay aitiittioii 
to the cinmi&i^aAce; a ^x§^mm 

ofaBervad»Giis carried oat with have enaS^ed 

me to study the phenom^ou, which is so wdtt kpdwb' 
to those persi^ whose business it is to fhun^ 
glaze engravings, that all' of them at Kofi^berg speak 
of it as of a very obmmoa. occurrence. I soon found, 
from my first attempts^ that, fortunately, it do^ hot 
require a very long period of time to produce these 
images; 1 obtained some on a looking-glass at the 
end of two days, by the Invisible rays; 1 had employed 
no vapour. The glass had a wMter tint on that part 
of it which was acted upon by the invisible rays; the 
image was of a certain distinctness but easy to rub off. 
In this first experiment '^ere was contact; the n^t 
step was to operate with an intervening distance; an 
engraved plate remained nine days at a distance of 
two or three t^bs of a line from the glass; this is 
more conclusive.. The image of., the engraved part of 
the plate was as distinct on the glass as' when in 
immediate contact with it. 

“ I have obtained these same iimiges on cc^per, 
brass, zinc, and even on gold, in five days; they are 
of great delicacy of detail, but easily destroy^ by 
the touch. Hkring akeady establish^ that tiiere 

_ Hi Jj** » , 1 

does noib exist any effect produced by a certain kind 
of rays, which may not be also obtained by rays of 
another refranupbiiity, I was neoessai^ led, tq fore¬ 
see that the ph^omena would be the 8am%,,if. I, 
il^loyed the ihdble rays at a proper dcgiee of 
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intensity. 1 easily succeeded in obtaining these 
images, which I call images^ by means jof the 

solar light upon copper, zinc, silver, and brass. 
Occufded as I am at present in making other experi¬ 
ments, which interest me peculiarly, I have not 
bemi able to study the phenomenon in rarefied air; 
it is moreover a common thing to find some of 
Rauches images in the interior of our wat^^hes. If 
we take off the outer case, we shall find represented 
on it, especially on the brass caps, different parts 
of the interior of the watch. These images are also 
of a whitish oast, and are effaced by friction; they 
become more intense by breathing on, or iodizing 
them. I hope soon to be able to communicate to 
you some curious results on the transmission of 
invisible rays through certain substances.'' 


On the Images produced on the surface of a polished 
Metals by the proximity of ampler hody^ by Mr, 
Moser, 

** 1 hasten to acquaint you with my new researches 
on the formation of the images produced by the 
action of the invisible rays. When these rays have 
produced their effect, the image can only be nlade 
apparmit by breathing on the plate, or by ezpo|dng it 
to a vapour of a more elevated tension. If the invisible 
rays have acted for a long time (as is the case with 
the engravings placed jc^posite, but without contact to 
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a looking-glass), the humidity of the atmospher# 
suffices to bring out the im|>r 0 ssioh. This hilihidity 
becomes condensed on the parts which have expe¬ 
rienced the action of the rayl^; the vapours adhere to 
those parts. The image has the same appearance as 
when the mercurial vapours adhere to a plate subjected 
to the Daguerreian process. This explanation, on the 
satisfactory nature of which no doubt remains on my 
mind, has led me to adopt the following inferences. 
1 have already proved that rays of every degree of 
refrangibility, produce the same effects; but they 
require a certain length of time. If, then, the in¬ 
visible rays condense the vapours contained in the air, 
the visible rays must produce the same effect if they 
are made to act during a sufficient time, and with a 
great degree of intensity. A plate may remain for 
a considerable time exposed to the sunk's rays, and 
though elevated to a high temperature, it will become 
covered with dew. Last year I exposed in the sun, 
during several hours, some metal plates and pieces d 
glass covered with paper screens, in which I had cut 
out certain parts, and 1 obtained some very distinct 
images representing the pattern, or the parted of the 
screen cut out. These images, were entirdy similar 
to those you have sent me, and which had be^ formed 
in the ^urse of a number of years near and opposite 
an engraving. In my experimmit, tiie vapour of the 
atmosphere had been precipitated on the plates, 
though these latter were not in the least below the 
temperature of the air, which is a conditimi required 
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for tbe formatioii of prdini^. dew. 1 am otdiged to 
admit that there are two^ bodies which emanate from 
the sun—light and heat. In respect to the actions 
performed in the oompoG^tion of dew, these t^o forces 
possess properties which are diametrically opposite. 
Our theory of the formation of dew was not, therefore, 
complete; we did not know the action which light 
performed in that phenomenon. To show how heat 
may favour the formation of images and the adhesion 
of humidity, I will remind you, that in my experi¬ 
ments the elevation of temperature in a brass plate, 
engraved with a graver, favours the production of 
images. The vapour condenses itself very rapidly on 
the polished plate, which is in contact with the en¬ 
graved plate, though the latter be strongly heated. 
In the producti(m of these images, immediate contact 
is not at all necessary; the two plates—the one which 
gives and the one which receives—^are separated by 
the interposition of slips of mica. The heat will still 
favour the production of the images, but the action 
will be slower and weaker. When you heat too much 
after the image has been formed, the condensed vapour 
is again dissipated. 1 was very much pleased to learn 
that you had been kind enough to communicate my 
last letter to the Academy of Sciences* In accord¬ 
ance with your advice, I have sent to the Academy 
of Berlin some images produced by invisible rays, and 
I have at tbe same time submitted my doubts on the 
identity of light and heat* 1 am still occi^ied with 
expmmente on lat^t Hght; it is a very difficult study, 
and requires^uch repose and patient perseverance.'' 
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On the Causes which co-opeAte in the prodtiction of 
Moser^s Images^ hy Mr* Fizeau* 

“.Sinoo Doiy return, I have been 

actively engaged in examining the singular phenom^ia 
observed by Mr. Moser, and 1 hope, in a short time, 
to have the honour to present to the Academy some 
remarks on this subject. I shall, therefore, at pre¬ 
sent, confine myself to speak of the general results 
which 1 have obtained. 

Most of the experiments I have hitherto made, 
have confirmed the facts announced ; but 1 must say, 
that all of them have led me to consider the subject 
in quite a different light from Mr. Moser. 

Far from thinking that we must admit new 
radiations emanating from all bodies, even in com¬ 
plete darkness, and subject in their radiation to 
special laws, 1 am convinced that no species of radia¬ 
tion need be invoked in the explanation of these 
phenomena; but that they must rather be attributed 
to the known facts which I am going to mention. 

“ 1st. Most of the bodies on which we opera^te, 
have their surface covered with a slight film, or 
coating of organic matter, bearing some analogy to 
greasy substances, and moreover, volatile, or at least, 
susceprible of being carried off by the vapour of 
water. 

2nd. When you condense a vapour on a polished 
surface, if the different parts of thk surface are 
unequally i^iled by foreign substance, even,, in 
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extremely small quantities^ the condensation takes 
^aoe in a manner which is yisibly differ^t on the 
various parts of that surface* 

When, therefore, you place a polished and pure 
surface in contact with any body having mi unequal 
surface, or at a small distance from it, a part of the 
vqiatile-organic matter, with which this last surface 
is covered, will be condensed on the polished surface, 
in pres^ce of which it is placed; and as 1 have 
supposed that the surface of the opposite body was 
covered with inequalities, or raised and sunken 
parts, that is to say, that the different parts of its 
surface were unequally distant from the polished 
surface, a transfer of unequal quantities of organic 
matter on the different parts of this surface, will be 
the result: the polished surface will have received 
more of this organic-matter at the points which 
correspond with the projections of the opposite sur- 
fmie; it will have received less at those points 
corresponding with the sunken or hollow parts; the 
result will therefore be a sort of image, but which 
is generally invisible. If you then cause a vapour to 
be condensed upon this polished surface, it will be 
|t0bdted in the manner 1 have pointed out above, 
that is to say, the condensation takes place in a 

_ _ I* ^ 

manner visibfy different at the difi^ent points: in a 
word, the imUible image becomes visible. 

These are, in bnef, the notions which I have gained 
from my experiments on the subject of the newly 
discovered phenommia, observed by Mr. Moser. 
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Doubtlesfl) under this aspect, their study is less 
interesting than the phenonSenon discovered by the 
Konigsberg philosopher, yet the singular action, 
which appears to belong to this organic matter we 
havn spoken of, and which ts found at'the 
of almost all bodtds, allows us to hope thfrt ^ ^hfMl 
obtain some further elhcidatlQiifii ou jts 
properties, hitherto sbditUe kimwn/' 


ON THE FORMATION OF MOSIbR'S I^itAGES 

{Extract of a letter from Mr, Knorr,^ cpmijf^Mxated by 
Mr, Bteguet to the Academy Sciences,) 

I devoted four weeks in studying and pursuing 
the discoveries lately made on invisible light by 
Mr. Moser of Konigsberg, and have writtdji a'.short 
report on the subject, which 1 road at a mooting 
of our learned society, on the 7th (19 th) November, 
1812. On that occasion, I only entered into the 
relation of new facts which I had discovered, tmac* 
companied by theoretic speculations ; but 1 believe 
that those facts will sufficiently prove that ajl .the 
actions which Mr. Meser attributes to invisible 
light, owe their origin to heat. In accordance with 
this, 1 have created an entirely new art, which 1 
have named thermography; for 1 have found that 
visible images can be obtained without any conden¬ 
sation of vapour on the plates, and simply by the 
action of heat* There are three different methods 
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for aeocnnplishing tliis: by the firot, images may be 
obtained in eight second and up to sixteen seconds; 
but the operation is not always successful. The 
second appears to me^ to be only applicable with 
bodies which are not very good conductors of heat. 
The third is to be preferred, because, by it you 
succeed better, and almost invariably; but ei^ht or 
ten minutes are required to produce an imiage. 1 
have made experiments upon platina, gold, and 
silver coin, on engraved copper and brass plates, 
engraved stones, steel and glass plates, and even 
on copper-plate engravings; and I obtained images 
on copper plates plated with silver, or with pure 
copper upon steel and brass.” 

At the same period, (the dSth February, 1843,) 
Mr. Fizeau reminded Mr. Arago, that in conse¬ 
quence of his first communication (see page 185), 
he then already considered these new facts, (that 
is to say, the formation of those images which are 
seen on a polished surface, when objects are placed 
very near that surface), in opposition to Mr. Moseris 
opinion, as being foreign to every kind of radiation, 
and that he attributed them to the well known 
fact, that there exist greasy and volatile particles 
which cover the surface of most bodies. 
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Mr, KarstefCs Experiments relqti&e to the Formation of 

Mose/s Images, 

Mr. Kareten (the son of the mineralogist of that 
name) has found, that when a medal is laid upon a 
glasS'plate, beneath which a metal-plate has been 
placed, and the spark of an electrical machine is made 
to fall upon the medal, an image is produced on the 
upper surface of the glass.* If the medal rests on 
several plates of glass, the last being in contact with 
a metal-plate, the electric spark causes images to 
appear on all the plates, but only on their upper sur¬ 
faces. The weakest images are those produced on 
the plates whieh are the farthest from the medal. 
These images are only rendered visible by being ex¬ 
posed to the vapour of iodine, or to that of mercury. 
The electrical spark is indispensable. Mr. Karsten 
has not succeeded with the electricity of tlie battery. 

I have witnessed Mr. Karsten*s experiments. 
The effect is instantaneous, and the images obtained 
are of the greatest purity. . . . The electricity 

emanating from the projecting or convex parts of the 
medal, with greater intensity than from the others, 
changes the molecular state of the plates of glass as 
it penetrates lower into its substance. The image 
becomes* visible by slightly breathing on it. The 
aqueous vapour is deposited in infinitely small drops 

* We have xepeated eeveral timet the eaperimentt hereafter described. 
It is a tort of yellow glast which gave us the quickest and most latisfitetory 
reiultt. 
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upon all the parts, the molecular state of which has 
changed; whilst it is spread uniformly over those 
parts of the surface of the plate at which the elec¬ 
tricity has not sensibly affected it. The image only 
b^omes really visible by the presence of the minute 
drops above-mentioned.* 

Mr. Poggendorff having become acquainted with 
Mr. Moser s experiments, applied himself immediately 
to repeat and vary them. From the results he ob¬ 
tained, he thinks that heat alone is the agent in the 
production of these phenomena, and that Mr. Moser 
is wrong in attributing them to the action of the 
obscure rays. Thence he insists that the new art 
should take the name of Thermography. 

The following are some of the most curious experi¬ 
ments made by Mr. Knorr. Unfortunately, though 
simple enough, they are not even, in his opinion, 
sufficiently constant in their results to enable him to 
establish upon them scientific laws. 

Over the flame of a Berzelius lamp he laid a sheet 
of copper twenty inches square ; upon that the 
plates which were to receive the impressions, and 


* Mr. Maston obtained, some time ago, some very curious impressions 
by means of a process vrhich bears an analogy to the one above-eited, 
tboMgh differing in certain points. He places medal upon a ertke of 
TCsin, and then causes an electrical i^k to paw, through the former: flu. 
ilDSge is thus formed on the cake of resin; and to mako it appear, nothing 
remains hue to blow upon it a minture of minium and sulphur, which 
is done by means of a little pair of bellows, weU known to chemiste. 
The minlnm adheres to certiin determinate points of the cake, and 
imprints on it tibe projecting parts of the model.—iVio/e fhe B4iior, 
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Upon the latter* the object to be copied. The whole 
was then slowly heated to the degree at which a well* 
polished cq>p6r-plate begins to change colour, when 
the lamp was extinguished and the plates and mod^ 
withdrawn. 

At a constant temperature of 0 centigrade both 
for the plates and objects to be copied, the action 
was scarcely perceptible, though the contact was 
prolonged in successive operations, during intervals 
varying from 2 to 9 hours. 

By Mr. Moser^s process the same engraved plate 
brought into contact with a highly polished copper 
plate, and afterwards exposed to between 20 and 25 
degrees of cold, during 10 and 12 hours, gave an 
image of remarkable distinctness and vigour. 

Having lowered the temperature of the same 
objects, by exposing them in the cold during 2 hours, 
and having then placed them in contact, the circum¬ 
stances and exposition being the same as above, 
no result was obtained. 

Mr. Knorr, it is seen, has obtained visible images 
without any condensation of vapour, and by the sole 
action of heat. 

. He also made the following experiment: 

Having polished a copper plate with some nitrate 
• « 

of mercury, he deprived it of all excess of the latter 
by copiously washing it in pure water. Then when 
it was dry, he rubbed it with a piece of soft leathery 


* The7 were between one-eixtb and one-half of a line in thickneae. 
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and a few drops of mercury, so as to give it the 
appearance of a looking'-glass. 

He then placed an engraving very gently on the 
plate thus prepared, and having put upon it several 
sheets of paper, he obtained a perfect contact by 
pressing the whide with a thick plate of glass, and 
left it for the space of between 1 and 2 hours; * 
then subjected the plate to the vapours of mercury 
very gently heated ; at the end of a few seconds the 
image began to appear: the mercurial vapours 
whitened all that corresponded with the white parts 
of the engraving, of which he obtained an identical 
representation, though rather faint. The same plate 
being exposed during a few instants over an iodine- 
box, the vapour adhered to the parts that had not 
been modified by the mercury and blackened them. 

The impressions resulting from the vapours of 
mercury and iodine, resemble in a great degree the 
Daguerreian images, and are equally liable to be 
efi&ced. 

* Tli» duration may be much diminiahed by heating the plate very 
slightly. 


.END OF TBE FOURTH PART. 
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Communicaiion received from Mr, N, P, Ijereboure^ 
addressed to Mr, J, Egerton^ Sept. 3, 1843. 

“ The Academy of Sciences has recently received 
some communications relative to photography.— 
Messrs. Choiselet and St. Ratel, and Messrs. 
Beliield, Lefevre, and Foucault, have recently called 
the attention of the learned, and of experimentalists 
in that branch of science, to some new processes^ 
which would tend to modify the ideas hitherto 
entertained relative to certain photographical ope¬ 
rations. 

“ We shall begin by giving a brief notice of the 
modifications proposed by Messrs. Choiselet and 
St. Katel, as set forth in their note on the subject 
submitted to the Academy. 

“ Having gone through a series of experiments 
which we need not at present describe, these gen¬ 
tlemen have been induced^'in consequence of the 
observations they made on them, to consider in a 
new light the chemical reactions which take place 
in the course of the Daguerreian operations, and, 
after having carefully examined the action of the 
accelerating agents, they have obtained some novel 
results, and have arrived at certain conclusions, 
which we shall recapitulate in a few words. 

It is well known that the coating of iodide of 

K 
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silver, formed on the surface of a Daguerreian plate, 
which has been subjected to the action of the iodine, 
is reduced in volume under the influence of light, 
so as to give rise to the formation of a sub-iodide 
on' the parts upon which the light has acted. The 
formation of this sub-iodide cannot take place 
without setting free a certain quantity of iodine, 
which tends, on the one hand, to combine with 
the iodide thus reduced in volume, and, on the 
other, to attack the silver of the plate. It 
is, therefore, only at the end of a certain time, 
which may be longer or shorter, that this iodine 
becomes entirely absorbed by the plate, and that 
the latter may be withdrawn from the camera, 
without fearing that the action of the free iodine 
should destroy the effect produced by the light. 

Messrs. Choiselet and St. Ratel are of opinion, 
that the only means of accelerating the formation 
of the Daguerreian image, is to abridge the time 
during which the absorption of the free iodine takes 
place. 

“Adopting this theory, it is easy to form an 
idea of the accelerating action of the bromine, of 
the chloride of iodine, and of the bromide of iodine. 
These substances, which have a very great affinity 
for iodine^ unite intimately with the iodide which 
covers the plate, and absorb the iodine as fast as 
it is liberated: only there is reason to apprehend 
that the combination thus formed may be decom¬ 
posed when coming in 'contact with the silver plate^ 
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by giving rise to compounds which impede the 
action of light, and alter*the vigour of the image; 
thus rendering it necessary to subject the plate 
immediately to the action of the mercury. 

This also explains why exposing the plate too 
long a time in the bromine-box gives a clouded 
image; for, when that happens, instead of merely 
impregnating the coating of iodide, the bromine 
reaches the silver of the plate and produces a bro¬ 
mide of silver, which is very injurious to the 
distinctness of tho image. 

“ Lastly, they come to the conclusion that if, by 
the addition of new substances, the affinity of the 
accelerating vapour of the iodine can be augmented, 
the acceleration will become yet more considerable. 
This effect Messrs. Choiselet and St. Hatol have 
succeeded in obtaining, by employing various sub¬ 
stances which they add to the bromine. 

“ Thus, they use one mixture composed of bromine 
and hydrobromic • acid ; another composed of 10 
grammes of bromine and 3 of hydrobromic ether: 
they have also added to the bromine, as usually sold, 
some oil of naphtha; again, they have likewise substi¬ 
tuted for bromine alone, some bromine into which 
5 or 6 drops of oxhydric alcohol had been poured. 

“ As * to the manner of employing these com¬ 
pounds, they have adopted the following process: 
in a bottle of the capacity of 2 decilitres they 
place, once for all, from 20 to 25 grammes of the 
accelerating substance; then, with a small graduated 

K 2 
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syringe, made to contain 1 centilitre, and terminated 
by a tapering point, they draw from the bottle about 
half a centilitre of the vapour which floats therein. 
They inject this vapour’into the bromine-box, by 
means of a small opening, which they afterwards 
close : nothing remains but to let the vapour mingle 
with the atmosphere of the box, which is done 
whilst iodizing the plate: the rest of the operation 
is performed in the ordinary way. 

“ Let us now direct our attention to the innova¬ 
tions of Messrs. Belfield, Lefevre, and Leon Foucault. 

“ Mr. Daguerre has long since considered that 
the polishing of the plates was attended with the 
effect of leaving on their surface a very thin coating 
of organic matter, which he imagined to be always 
prejudicial to the vigour of the proof; and he has 
thought it possible to remedy the evil by a modifi¬ 
cation in that important operation. This modifica¬ 
tion, of which we have given the details in the course 
of this work (see page 29), has not, in the opinion of 
Messrs. Belfleld, Lefevre, and Foucault, the good 
effects that Mr. Daguerre attributes to it. They 
think that, instead of its depriving the plate of the 
coating of organic substances, it only spreads it 
uniformly over the surface. We intend further on 
to say a few words on the opinion of Mr. Daguerre; 
but one thing is certain, that the notion of the 
inadequacy of Mr. Daguerre’s process above referred 
to, whether correct or erroneous, has led Messrs. 
Belfield and Lefevre to propose the following pro- 
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cess, whioli we give our readers without, in any way, 
guaranteeing its merits. * 

** The plate is polished with pounce and wirectyied 
spirits of turpentine; the dvaporation leaves on the 
surface of the plate a greyish pulverulent coating, of 
which it can be divested with the greatest facility, 
by rubbing it with a pledget of dry cotton. There 
then only remains on the polished surface of the 
silver a very thin filmy coating, which is rendered 
still thinner by rubbing the plate with a tampon 
steeped in alcohol at 45 degrees of strength, which 
is afterwards absorbed by a little powdered starch. 
The resinous coating is thereby uniformly spread 
over the plate, which will be ascertained by breathing 
on it. If it is not so spread, the various operations 
we have just enumerated must be again gone through, 
“ The plate is then placed over the iodine-box, 
and left until it assumes to the eye a greenish colour 
(that of an Athens green), and when soon by the 
reflection of a paper, of a rose-colour, bearing some 
analogy to that of the Provins rose. 

The plate is then exposed to the action of the 
bromine, and, for this purpose, a particular and very 
ingenious process is employed. 

Place in the bromine-box, at one of its sides, a 
cup, the rim of which is ground quite flat; on the 
edge of this cup place a piece of ground plate- 
glass : you then pour in 5 centigrammes of a solu¬ 
tion of bromide of potassium, which contains one 
gramme of solid bromide in a pure state, and 20 
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grammes of water. You add to this solution a drop 
of nitric acid. You then shut the box, the lid of 
which becomes saturated with the vapour of bromine, 
and when you suppose thh saturation to bo complete, 
you incline the box,^ so as to make the glass lid which 
covers the half of the cup, slide on to it to shut in 
the vapour. Nothing then remains, but to put the 
plate in the box; the rest of the operation being per¬ 
formed in the ordinary way. 

The bromine process of Messrs. Choiselet and 
St. Ratel, may ba substituted for the one we have 
just described. 

“ One word more on this process. 

“ If we follow the opinion of Mr. Daguerre, who is 
certainly a competent authority on the subject, this 
process of Messrs. Belfield and Foucault docs not 
present any other advantage, than that of abridging 
the polishing of. the plate, and of leaving on the 
surface of the silver a resinous coating, which absorbs 
the free iodine which is so injurious, according to 
the opinion of Messrs. Choiselet and St. Ratel, with 
which Mr. Daguerre entirely coincides. 

“ This perhaps would tend to explain how it is, 
that this process does accelerate a little the formation 
of the images; but as to the ideas which have led 

I 

Messrs. Belfield and Foucault to consider the pre- 
sence of this organic coating as necessary, and to 
believe that an image could not be produced on a 
plate, whose surface should be chemically pure, 
Mr. Daguen*e considers them as quite erroneous. 
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“ To resume our opinion on this subject, this pro¬ 
cess is new; but we may *add, that the advantages 
which it offers are not yet sufficiently evident; and 
if we abstain from giving a definitive opinion on the 
subject, it is because we think it will be easy for 
those of bur readers who are experimentalists to 
test its merits/*’ 


NOTE ON THE TITHONOTYPE, BY DR. DRAPER. 

(^Extracted frotn the London^ Edinbtcrgh and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine for September^ 1843.) 

In the number of this journal for May last, I 
described a process for obtaining tithonotypes, or 
copies of the surface of D^aguerrootypes, by means 
of gelatine. 

A very important improvement on that process, an 
improvement wliich, indeed, has brought it almost at 
once to perfection; has been effected;—this is, to copy 
the surface in copper by the Electrotype after it has 
been previously fixed by the agency of a film of gold. 

Those who are conversant with these matters will 
see at once that this is a very different thing from the 
abortive attempts which were made early in the 
history of the Daguerreotype. Many artists endea¬ 
voured to transfer its surface by precipitating copper 
upon it; among others, 1 made trials of the kind. 
The results of those abortive attempts were mere 
shadowy representations which could be seen in 
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certain lights, and which were very unsatisfactory in 
their effect. * 

The beautiful tithonotypes that are now so common 
in this city, are made in the following way:—^The 
Daguerreotype plate is carefully gilt by M. Fizeau’s 
process, taking care that the him of gold is neither 
too thick nor too thin. The proper thickiiess is 
readily attained after a little practice. The plate is 
then kept a day or two, so that it may become 
enfilmed with air. The back and edges being var* 
nished, copper is to be deposited upon it in the usual 
way, the process occupying from twelve to twenty 
hours. If the plate has been properly gilt, and the 
process conducted successfully, the tithonotypc readily 
splits off from the Daguerreotype. 

The reader will understand, that, when the process 
succeeds, the Daguerreotype plate will be uninjured, 
and the tithonotype a perfect copy of it. If any por¬ 
tions are blue, or white, or flesh-coloured, they will be 
seen in the same colours in the tithonotype; the 
intensity of light and shadow is also given with 
accuracy, and indeed, the copy is a perfect copy in all 
respects of the original. A great advantage is also 
obtained in the reversal that takes place: the right 
side of the tithonotype corresponds to the right side 
of the original object, and the left to the left. In the 
Daguerreotype it is not so. 

Copper tithonotypes were first made in this city, 
(New York,) by Mr. Endicott, a lithographic artist of 
distinction. 



There is no great difficulty in obtaining from these 
tithonotypes duplicate copies. An expert artist can 
multiply them one from another. 

The problem of multiplying the beautiful produc¬ 
tions of M. Daguerre is therefore solved. 

I will take this opportunity of making a remark 
which I intended to have inserted in my paper On 
the rapid Detithonizing Power of certain Gases and 
Vapours,” Amateurs^ in the Daguerreotype process, 
are often annoyed by the want of success which fre¬ 
quently attends them. They a|oribe to the atmo¬ 
sphere, or to the light, or to other causes, their 
inability to obtain impressions. Most of these mis¬ 
chances are due to the accidental presence of the 
vapour of iodine, or other electro-negative bodies, in 
the chamber or about the apparatus. It is incredible 
what a brief exposure to these vapours will entirely 
destroy a picture before it is mercurialised. If the 
iodine box or the bromine bottle is kept in the same 
room with the mercury apparatus, that circumstance 
in itself is often sufficient to insure an umform want 
of success. If the little* frame which fits into the 
back of the camera, and which holds the silver plate, 
be used in the iodizing process, as is often the case, 
the small quantity of vapour it absorbs will destroy 
every picture, or, at all events, increase the time 
required in the camera enormously. The reason of 
this is easily understood. Suppose a plate, in such a 
frame, be placed in the camera, or what comes to 
the same thing, suppose a particle of iodine has fallen 

k3 
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into the camera, or that the wood has in any way 
absorbed an eleotro>negatiire vapour; as fast as the 
light makes its impression on the sensitive surface, the 
vapour detithonises it, and unless the light is quite 
intense, or the exposure much prolonged, a very feeble 
proof, or no proof at all, will be obtained. In the 
same way the difficulties are greatly increased in the 
process of mercurialisation, for, the temperature 
resorted to being high, if there is the least particle of 
iodine about the box, the picture will be inevitably 
and instantly detithonised and ruined* 

We ought, therefore, never to allow iodine, or 
bromine, or chlorine, to have access to the apartment 
or the apparatus in which Daguerreotype operations 
are being conducted. 



PRICES 

OB' THE 

DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, 

CON8TUUCTED BY 

N. P. LEREBOURS, 

Opticalf Mathenuxticalf and Nautical Instrument Makers 
13, PLACE DU PONT-NEUP, 

PARIS ; 

AND SOLD BY J. EGERTON, No. 1, TEMPLE STREET, WniTEFRXAKS, 

LONDON. 


MR. DAGUERRE’S NORMAL APPARATUS, im^ 
proved, constructed of walnut-tree wood, \n*ith an 
object-frlass of O'" .08 ; and chemicals complete, includ¬ 
ing six plates containing l-30th of silver, 0“ .10 by 

0« .22, &c. ♦.260 

Ditto, do,, called half-plate apparatus, the wood-work in 
walnut-tree wood, the same accessories as wdth the 
larger ones ........ 150 

Ditto, ditto, quarter-plate ....... 100 

Apparatus for the portrait , . . . . .70 

Daguerreotype upon Qaudin’s system . . . . 90 

NEW DAGUERREOTYPE for plates of the l-6th size . 90 

This model, which acts as promptly as the preceding one, is superior to 
all the other apparatus in respect to its arrangement. 

The camera, tlie plate-box, and the mercury-box, are contained iu one 

* Wo guarantee the object-glasses, the plates, and everything that we 
deliver with our apparatus, as bciug of the best quality: rather than 
diminish the price to the detriment of the quality, we have endeavoured to 
render them as per^t as possible in every respect. The book, and two 
lessons, will be given gratis, by the operators attached to our establishment, 
to all persons purchasing an apparatus. 
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small box, so that the opmtor bas, in a very small compass all that is 
necessary to operate with daring a |^hole day. The chemicals are con¬ 
tained in a seoi^d box entirely separate, and comprise large bottles of all 
the ordinary substances; the chloride of gold, the saturated bromine-water, 
in a bottle marked udth divisions, and another with the normal bromioo- 
mixture ready for use; the flat square pan, the fixing-stand, the frames to 
keep the bromine-plates, &c. &c.* 

Fr. 

Apparatus of the quarter-plate size, entirely similar to the 

above.120 

Ditto, with double object-glass.150 

Apparatus of the half-plate size, with a single object- 

glass .170 

Ditto, do., with a double object-glass.220 

Ditto, with single object-glass for whole plate . . 300 

Ditto, with double object-glass, to which is added a third 

object-glass, destined more especially for the portrait . 400 
Apparatus ditto, with double object-glass, of 0® .11 in 

diameter for plates of the size of 24 centimetres by 32 . 800 

NEW CLAUDET APPARATUS.—This apparatus has 
the advantage of serving vdth all sorts of object -glasses, 
whether simple or compound, and for all sizes of plates. 

It is strongly made, and well contrived for adjusting 
the focus, and for placing the plate in the camera and 
withdrawing it. This construction is veiy simple, and 
not liable to get out of order; it gives to amateurs the 
greatest facility for adapting trial lenses to the camera ; 
with double object-glasses for half, quarter, and one- 
sixth sizes .... ... 400 

LARGE CLAUDET APPARATUS, which may be used 

with all sizes of plates .600 

Achromatic Object-Glass for the one-sixth size . , .8 

Ditto, with its variable diaphragm mounting and rack . . 20 
Achromatic Object-Glass for the one-fourth size. . .15 

* The advantage! attending the use of this construction, which is fnore 
eompleie thtm any other ^ and in which the camera, as well as the mer¬ 
cury-box, are not liable to the risk of being deteriorated by the emanations 
of the accelerstii^ substauoes, have made us determine to adopt it for all 
the dimeasioiis which fellow* 
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ft. 

Achromatic Object-glass, with its mounting without rack . 25 
Double ditto, ditto, mounted with rack ... .60 

Achromatic Object-Glass for one-half size . . . . 25 

Double ditto, mounted, with rack.^ 100 

Achromatic Object-Glass of 0» .08^n diameter . . . 60 

Ditto, with its mounting ...... 80 

Double ditto, ditto, mounted, with rack . . . . 180 

Tho double Object-Glasses are advantageous, especiallj for the larger 
apparatus, inasuauch as thej operate much more rapidly than 
those formerly used. 

Parallel Glass Reflector for the apparatus of 70 francs . 25 

Ditto for those of 90 francs, and for the one-fourth size . 35 

Ditto for the half plate, and whole plate . 50 & 60 


PRICES OP ALL THE ARTICLES THAT ARE REQUISITE 
WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Plates warranted to contain l-30th 

Plates warranted to contain 1-lOtb 

of silver. 



of silver. 


m. m. 

fr. 

c. 

m. m. 

Pr. 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 

. 4 

50 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 . . . 

. 9 

For half the above size 

3 

0 

For half the above size 

. 6 

For one-fourth „ 

1 

60 

For one-fourth „ 

. 3 

For one-sixth „ 

1 

0 

For one-sixth „ 

. 2 


SKELETON FRAMES. 

* Painted on glass, with Painted on glass with 
ommon, per ten black-Uno bonier, per gilt border, per ten ; 

frwne.sforpl.to. forvl.tc. forpUto 

m. m. fr. m. m. fr. m. m. Fr. 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 18 Of 0.16 by 0.22 25 Of 0.16 by 0.22 30 

Half the above 10 Half the above 15 Half the above 18 
One-fourth „ 4 One-fourth „ 10 One-fourth „ 12 

One-sixth ,, 3 One-sixth „ 7 Oue-Sixth „ 9 

CASSS FOR PORTRAITS, KMBOSSED AHD OTHER FBAME8. 

INSTRUMENT ON WHICH THE PLATE IS POLISHED. 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.2*2.3 50 

„ half the above size.3 0 
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Fr. c. 

For plates of one-quarter the foregoing size . . . 2 75 

„ one-sixth „ c „ . . . . 2 05 

Polishing bulF covered with velvet, to give the finishing 

touch to the plates.1 50 

Ditto, with handle for large plates.3 0 

f 

PLATE BOXES. 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.22.5 0 

„ half the above size.4 0 

„ one-fourth „ 3 0 

,, one-sixth ..2 50 


PANS FOR THE BROMINE.WATER, AND OTHER 
ACCELERATING SUBSTANCES. 


m. Tn, 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.22 .... 

. 5 

0 

„ half the above size .... 

. . 4 

0 

„ one-fouith „ . . . . 

. 3 

0 

„ one-sixth „ .... 

. . 2 

0 

„ one-sixth „ without frame . 

. 2 

50 


Yellow and Red Glass for Mr. BecquerePs Accelerating 
Processes, and for the Mercury-boxes of the Apparatus, 
of 16 cenlimetres square . . . .2 and 3 0 

A Bag of Emery, per 500 grammes.4 0 

Calcined Tripoli, per kilogramme . . . .80 

Extra Fine Calcined Pounce, in bottles, per 100 grammes 3 0 
Polishing Rouge, first quality, per 50 grammes . ..20 

Bottle of Saturated Bromine-water, divided into fortieth 

parts, of one-half litre, or one-fourth litre . . 1 60 

One-half litre of Bromine-water, ready for use (with 


instructions).1 50 

Alcoholic Solution of Iodine .10 

Chloride of Iodine (with instructions) . . . t 2 50 

Bromide of Iodine, with its bottle of Bromine-water, and 

instructions.3 0 

Hungarian Liquid, per bottle.4 0 

Liquid which dispenses with the use of the Iodine-box . 4 0 

Pan and Ground-glass Cover for the Bromide of Iodine . 1 50 

Superfine Cotton, per bundle.2 0 
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Twenty-five grammes of Bromine, in bottle . ..40 

A Bottle of Hyposulphite, containi{ig 500 grammes . 8 0 

A Bottle of Iodine, 250 grammes . . . . . 12 50 

DistiUed Mercury, per 60^) grammes, with bottle, accord¬ 
ing to the market price . . . 7 to 10 0 

Mr. Claudet's Brass Frames for the Plates . 1 to 2 60 

Stand for drying the Plates .-.iter the Wash . ,30 

Brass Stand for the Chloride of Gold process . ..30 

Ditto, with Screws to adjust to the level . 10 and 16 0 

Support, for the head ..... 10 and 20 O 

Chloride of Gold, ready prepared for fixing the proof, per 

one-half litre . . . . . . .30 

Ditto, for colouring proofs, and fixing them by a cold 

process . . . . . . . ..30 

One gramme of Chloride of Gold, solid .40 

Stand for the Daguerreotype . . . . .,120 

Ditto, with 6 Legs ..... 20 and 25 0 

Ditto, Legs jointed . . . . .25 and 30 0 

A small Graduated Glass Syringe for Dosing the Bromine 1 0 

A Pendulum for Counting ^conds and Half Seconds 1 0 

An Instrument with Alarum, for Counting Seconds, in a 

Mahogany-box . . . . . . 50 0 

A Do. without Alarum . . . . . . 20 0 





NEW DAGUERREIAN EXCtTRSIONS. 


The album entitled Daguerreian Excuriions is now 

become a popular wcrk. No sooner had France 

% 

adopted with national enthusiasm the admirable 
instrument invented by Daguerre, than it was intro¬ 
duced in all parts of Europe, collecting in every 
country the most enchanting and picturesque views, 
the most interesting historical sites and edifices, the 
richest and noblest monuments of ancient and modem 
times ; and not only in France, but in all Europe, the 
lovers of the fine arts have been both astonished and 
delighted to see the most interesting objects of their 
respective countries reproduced, in these faithful 
images, with all the grace and charm to be found in 
the works of the best painters, with the addition of 
the truthfulness of Nature itself, hitherto inimitable. 
We may therefore consider the publication of the 
first volume of the ^ Excursions*' as the most import¬ 
ant manifestation of the powers of the new instru¬ 
ment, which holds light under its command, and for 
whom* the sun acts as an artist, always ready and 
always inspired. This publication attests more than 
any other the importance of the Daguerreotype; it 
has given a fresh impetus to that noble art, and 
has thereby widely extended its field of operation. 
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Before the Daguerreian Exoursione appeared, the 
enemies of the Photographic art represented the 
Daguerreotype as a mere plaything. Mr. Lerebours' 
publication has proved tV> the most incredulous that 
it was, on the contrary, a serious science, fruitful in 
results and discoveries. 

This undertaking is thus placed in a proper light, 
from Ihe period of its first introduction to the public; 
but we do not hesitate to admit, that this first 
attempt, whatever may be its merits, is only a begin¬ 
ning, and an earnest of the realisation of greater 
excellence. 

Should we be justifiable—^because we have taken, 
promiscuously, a few fine monuments, and other 
subjects amongst the immense number of master¬ 
pieces existing—^in stopping our work thus begun, 
and throwing aside the noble instrument by which 
our first successes were obtained? Far from it. 
Our intention is to carry out this great undertaking, 
which will never be complete whilst any interesting 
monument, ancient or modern, has not obtained a 
place in this admirable repository of the past and of 
the present. We already take much blame to our¬ 
selves, when we reflect on the unpardonable omissions 
we have made, in this first publication of a work, 
which must be considered as national. What! we 
overrun aU Europe, taking historical edifices, and 
we neglect the monuments of art with which our 
own country abounds. We were seeking afar the 
masterpieces of Italy, Spain, and Russia, and the 
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antiquities of Brittany, and of all the south of 
France^ with their Homan* remains—their Catholie 
monuments, ruins, churches, and views; all these 
rich materials, with which Messrs. Charles Nodier 
and Taylor will, ere long, compose fifty volumes, in 
vain demanded the assistance of the Daguerreotype, to 
illustrate their antique and historical renown. What! 
we have drawn and engraved the Dome of Milan, be¬ 
fore the Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris; the Tower 
of Pisa, before the Column of the Place Vendome; the 
Fountain of the Amonata, before the one in the 
Place Louvois; the Old Palace before the Hqtel des 
Invalides! We have represented the Kremlin, and 
forgotten the Triumphal Arch of the Etoile! 

In the new volume, which we announce as the 
indispensable accompaniment of our first publication, 
these unpardonable omissions will be rectified; or, 
to speak more properly, they were not omissions: it 
was simply that we wished to try our art on the 
masterpieces possessed by foreign nations, and were 
desirous of reserving the greater degree of perfec¬ 
tion for those of our own country. In this volume 
we shall, therefore, conhne ourselves exclusively to 
illustrations relative to France. Bordeaux will lend 
us its theatre, its port, its fine church; Lyons, its 
old churches and sublime heights; we will borrow 
of Chartres its cathedral; of Rouen, its monuments 
of Gothic art; of Versailles and Fontainebleau, their 
magnificent Chateaux and ornamental grounds. We 
will traverse with respect, Avignon, the city of the 
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Popes* We will cross the Pont du Gard, which 
remembers the Komana of Csesar: Besan^on, Chft> 
teaudun, Chdteau-Gaillard, will, in their turn, be 
taken by the Lereboui^ Daguerreotype. 

Then, when this well-merited homage has been 
paid to France, nothing will liinder us froni once 
more turning our attention to the rest of Furope. 
We shall return to Florence to copy the elaborately 
carved gates of the Baptistery; to Turin, to take 
the view of the Ohdteau; to Venice, to copy the 
Gilded-house. Yet more, Constantinople invites us 
to copy its thousand mosques and minarets. We 
have even the project of directing our faithful mirror 
on the pagodas of India, on the singular edifices 
of China; and even the extraordinary monuments 
of South America will not escape our search. 

Our fidelity in fulfilling our first engagements is 
a certain guarantee of our exactness for the future. 
The first volume of the Excursions gives a promise 
of what the second will be. In this second attempt, 
as well as in the first, we shall have the co-operation 
of eminent artists, and of writers of established fame, 
worthy to do justice, by the graver or the pen, to 
the same masterpieces that Daguerre's instrument 
so faithfully copies, by means of the sun, the light 
and the shade. 
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VIEWS WHICH ARE TO COMPRISE THE SECOND PART 
OP THE DAGUERREIAN EXCURSIONS. 


PARIS 


Front view of Notre Dame (Cp be- 
dral of Paris). 

Side view of do. 

Column of the Place Vendftme. 
Fountain of the Place Louvois. 


The Library entrance to the Louvre, 
The IIAtcl de Ville. 

The Hdtel des Invalides. 
Triumphal Arch of the Etoile. 


The Bridge of Cubsac. 
The Grand Theatre. 

The Cathedral. 

A general view. 


BORDEAUX. 

( The Place Royale and the Bridge. 
Sain to* Croix. 

LYONS. 

{ Two other views. 


Three views of Chartres. 

Four ditto of Rouen. 

Two ditto of Versailles. 

One ditto of Fontainebleau. 
One ditto of Avignon. 

One ditto of the Pout du Gard. 


Four views of Rheims, Soissonsr 
Beaant^on, &c. 

Six ditto of the principal Chateaux of 
France, such as the Chdtcaudun, 
Chhtcau-Gtiill.ard, &c. 


Gatos of the Baptistery at Florence, 
A view of the Chhteau at Turin. 
The Gilded House at Venice. 

The Grand, Place at Ninieguon. 


Two views of edidees in London. 
,Two views of Constantinople and 
St, PetersbuTgb. 


We reckon upon completing the sixty Views by the 
engravings representing the most important Fronch 
edifices, which we shall receive whilst we are publish¬ 
ing, as also six or eight views of India, China, and 
South America. 
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The list of subsenbers will be printed at the end of 
the second volume. 

The first series forms an album, comprising sixty 
plates; price, in Paris,* 100 francs. 

This new series of a work, which may be considered 
complete either in one or in two volumes, for they 
only relate to one another by the slight link which 
unites, for example, France and Italy, Paris and 
Florence, will be composed of forty plates. This 
second series, like the first, will bo published separ¬ 
ately, in numbers, containing four plates each, every 
two months, so that the work will bo completed by 
the 80 th October, 1843. 

To a choice selection of subjects, we have joined 
that of the accompanying text, the writing of which 
we have confided to our most celebrated authors, 
archseologians, and artists. To the names of J. Janin, 
Charles Nodier, and Taylor, will be joined those of 
Messrs. Contensin, Ed. llusommerard, Horeau, Las¬ 
sus, Visconti, &c. &o. 

The perfect fidelity of the impressions contained in 
this book, its low price, and the talent employed in 
its execution, are so many causes which must insure 
the success of our publication. 

The price of each part, containing four plates, 
printed in quarto, on India paper, hot-pressed, 
manufactured expressly for the work, and with 8 
or 10 pages of text, is 6 francs. 

We shall only print fifty copies of an extra fine 
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edition, on India proofs» on large quarto oolombier, 
satined) 8 francs. « 

The same, excellently coloured, 15 francs. 

Each uncoloured plate, wHh accompanying text, 
1 franc 75 centimes. 


fiUBSCaiPTIOKS EECEIVED tH PARIS BY 


N. P. Lerebours, Optician to tlie 
Observatory, No. 13, Place dn 
Pont-Neuf. 

Hector Bossamgr, foreign book. 

seller. No. 11, Quai Voltaire. 
Boron, optical instrument maker, 
Rue des Trois Pavilions. 

Hubert, printseller, Place de la 
Bourse. 


Goupil & ViBRRT, priotsellers and 
publishers. No. 15, Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

And SussK Brothers, Place de la 
Bourse. 


IN LONDON, BY 

J. Egerton, 1, Temple Street, 
Whitefriare. 


AND BY ALL TDB PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS, OPTICIANS, AND PRIMT8ELLERS 
IN PRANCE AND FOREIGN PARTS. 


VIEWS PUBLISHEI) IN THE FIRST SERIES OF THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE EXCURSIONS. 


Algiers.1 

The Town House of Bremen 2 
The Falls of Niagara . . . 3 

St. PauPs, London . . .4 

Pompey’s Column at Alexandria 5 
The Hareiij of Mehemet All, do. 6 

Liixor.7 

Pyramid of Cheops . . .8 

Valley of the Tombs . . . 9 

Alcazar at Seville . . .10 

The Alhambra . . . . 11 

Granada . . . .12 


The Arena at Nisines . . . 13 

The Square House, at do. . 14 

The Tower Magne, at do. . 15 

The Triumphal Arch of Orange. 18 
The Column of July, Paris . .17 
The Church of St Germain 
I'Auxerrois, do. . . 18 

Sidc’entrance of Notre Dame, 
do. .... * 19 

A view taken from the Pont- 

Neuf, do.20 

The Acropolis, Athens . . 21 
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Tb« FutheDODy AthMi . . 3% 
the Fropyloa, do. . . .23 

Iiongwjood/St. Helona . . 24 

The Gtand Ducal Square, Flo* 

wnce.€5 

The New Fort^ Naplce . . 26 

The Mole, do. ... 27 
The Temple of Cere^ Peestum . 28 
The Hypethrean Temple, do. . 29 
The Tucliued Tower, Pita . . 30 

Santa Maria dela Spina, do. . .31 

The Arch of Constantino, Rome. 32 
The Arch of Titus, Rome . . 33 

Cascades of Tivoli, do. . . 34 

Tlio Coliseum, do. , . . 35 

The Column of Traj&n, do. , 36 
St. Mary Major . . . . 37 

St. Peter’s and Fort St. Angelo, 

do.38 

La Piazza del Populo, do. . . 30 

The Port of Ripota, do, . .40 

The Temple of Testa, do. . . 41 

Monte Mario, near do. . . 42 

The Arsenal, Venice . .43 


The dhureh St St. Mark^ Tenioe 44 
The Bridge of the Rialto, do. , 45 
A View taken from the Piazett^ 
do. * . . . , 46 

A View taken &om the Entrance 
of the Grand Canal, do. . 47 
A View taken from the Steeple 
of St. Mark, do. . . . 48 

Hypethrean Temple in the Isle 
of Philoe , . . .49 

Jerusalem . . . .50 

Moscow . . . . 51 

Vaasili Blagennoi, Me .cow . 52 
A View of the Kiemlin . . 53 

The Mariners* Church, Stock¬ 
holm . . . . . 54 

Geneva. . . . .55 

The Temple of the Sun, Balbec 56 
Boyrout . . . . . 57 

The Mussulmans* Cemeteiy at 
Damascus . . . .58 

St. Jean d’Acre . . . . 59 

Nazareth ... 60 


The first scries forms a magnificent Album, com* 
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Field’s Veterinary Records - - • 11 

Morton’s Veterinary Toxicological Chari 22 
I# ,# Medicine - - 22 

Perclvall's Hippopathology . - - 

gf Anatomy of the Horse - - 24 

Spooner on the Foot and Leg of the Horse 28 
7'urner On the Foot of the Horse - . 31 

White's Veterinary Art • • - - 

#• Cattle Medicine - . * 82 










CATALOGUE 


practical carocner, and 

IMPllOVEI) l»y&TEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, ilphabetlcallr ■rruMd. 4to. 
Kuitiou^ with ail Introductory Treaiinc on Vegetabit: rhysiolo((y, and Platca by W. Salisbury. 
IJpio. os. Doarils. 

main.—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S COM¬ 
PANION; Or, HoriIcnUiiral Calendar: to which b added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate Edited from s MS.of J.Aberrrombie.by J. Moin. 8th Edition. 32mo.3f.<W. sewed. 

ACTON (MIAS>.— MODERN COOKERY, 

in all its Branches, red uced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a HericH of Practical Receipt*, all of which have been etrictly teAted^ and are riven with 
the most mmotc exactneBs. Dedicated to the Yomijf Hoiiackcepers of BtiffUiid. Ry RU»a 
Acton. Ld. Editionf improved. Foolscap 8vo. with WoodcuiH, 7** cloth. 

“ il/iM FHsa Aetvn rafly cuf$gratHfate herne^f on huvine composed a work of fcreat 
ana one that iprrHUy^ndinf^ way to ivery 'drrssfr' iu thr kinf^dom. flrr (oukery*haok 

ii Kftyue»iwnalt/y the mo$t valuahir cowpeudtum of the art that has yet been puhtrehed.'* 

Moniinp Poet. 

ADAIJl (SnmOBEUT) —AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 

TO THK COURT OF VIENNA IN IflOfi. fly the Ri(irhi Honorable 8ic Robert Adair,G.C.H. 
With a Selection from his Despatehca, published by perioissiou of the proper Authorities. 
«vo. iss iloth. 

ADAIU fSIK KOBEftT)~THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 

TIIK DAHDANKIdLKS, in with Despatches and OfticiRl DoLUtnents. fly the 

Risrhl llonurable Sir Robert Adnir, O C.fl. fleiiiff a Sciiucl to the Memoir ut hU Missii'ii 
to Vicuna ill IHfMi. £ vol&, Hvo. iVSs.clnth. 


ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

fly C.if. AddtKcni, of the J liner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. 8f|uarc croaii 8vo. with 
lliiiHtrations, 18*. cloth. 

a\D1)ISON.-THE temple church in LONDON: 

Its IIiHtorv and Antiquities. B> 0. Ci, Addison, Esq., of the Inner TeinplOF author of “The 
History oi the KiiighlsTemplars.*’ Square crown Svo. with G Plates, cloth. 

Also, 

A FULId AiND COMPLETE GUJUF, HISTORIC \L AND DESCRlPriVK, TO THK 
TKMPId*^ CHURCH. (Fruiii Mr Addison's History of the Temple Church.**) Square 
crown 8^0. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THC LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

inustr.ited by muiiv of his LtIters and Prnate Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikiii, 2vola. postHvo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrev Kueiler*b Picture, I8f cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

|i\ a Ladv, Kditcd by the Rcv.WiiUam Srwcll, D.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. A New 
Kilitum. 2\oJs fooJNcap8\o. 9*. cloth. 

BAILISY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Pioirrrss of iviiowledge. fly Samuel fltiilcy, author ol *'Kasays on the rormatioii 
and Piiblitation ot Dpiiiious,’** **Berkeley a Theory of Vision/’ etc. *2d Editioti, reviBed 
and enlarged. 8vo Os.Sd cloth. 

BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the SHciice,and comprising the most important 
ret erit DiHcoveries; with KxidanatioiiB of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to cAiifirni or 
iriialidate vartous fvenlogical Theories, fly Robert Bakowell. Fifth Kditiou, considerable 
enlarged. Svo. with unnierous Plates and iVoudeuts. 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

tortile Utte of PupUa In Schools, Junior Students in IJnWersItleB, and Renders who wish to 
leant the fundamental Principlca and leatiiiig Facts; with Questions for Examination, 
GloBBarics of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbtils, and an Index. By William II. flaliimin. 
With nuinerons Woodcuta, illustrative of the DecompoBitlons. Foolscap 8vo. 6t. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Anpraiserii, Farmers, ami Tenants. H} 
J. S, flayldoii. 6th Edition, eorrectedand revised hy John IJonaldRon, Land-Steward, author 
of a “ Treatise on Msinires and Grasses/’ 8vo. lOs. brf. cloth. 










BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOUBTH DUKB OF BEDFORD, selected rroin the Origlntls Ht Wobuni Abbey: wUb 
Introductions by Lord John Russell. 8ro. rol. I (1744-ttl, iBi. eVolb s vol. 2 (l7«-fl0), Us. cl. 

*' The $eeond valttmt tneludet a eorr'ifandmee havittr retutitm to the period from the 
react of Aix^la-tkaprUe to the death oj Oewi^e Jf, fi$ moii remarkabfe portion heart 
upon an tmuortant gnettion^ on which there ttm eaM tome dijferencet of opinion, vie. the 
iutriguee which led to the Junction oJ the Ituhe of Neweaitte and iHtt, in lThT* The httcre 


Utile intereMtind^f^^MorniugHerM.^^ ^ ^ ^ ' W 

*#• roL Ui» to complete the workf l« In prepatation. 

bell.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

Bf Robert Bell^ Kiq. 2 voU. /oolHcap 8 vo. with Vii^netCe Titles^ 12 #. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

'J??*,!?'*' Period to the Trenty of TilsU. By Robert Bell, Esq. S erfs. fooisirnu 8 fo. 

with Vignette Titles, IHi. cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Batird oa Chemical and Kionomlcal Ptinciplcs: whh Formutin for rubllc Drewera, and 
InstructloiiR for Private Fatniliea. U 7 WilUnni Black. Third Kditiuri, revised and cor¬ 
rected, ♦xtli considerable Additions. The Additious revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. Svo. 10 #. 6 d. cloth. 

*•/ tahe orcatloMi in concluding thit artiehp to refer iwf readen to the • Practical Treaihe 
J* hp Mr* WitUam Black, a genttemun of mticA ettperience in the huHueu* Thin 

little vore ceirfafMf a great deal of ueejul information.** 

Dr. Ure*s Supplemcat to his ** Dictionary.” 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Ileseriptivc, of llunllng, Shooting, Kisliing, 
2*«s ?* nthcr Field Sports and Athletir Amusciucnts of the nreseat dav, liv Deltohcre 
F; Blame, Ksq., author of ^Mhttliiiisof the Votcri nary Art,” '•Cstiine Palhologv,'’ eti. etc. 
With iiwly guO Engravings iiu Wood, by K. Branstoii, from Drawings b> Alhen, T. l^iid* 
•ccr, Dickca, etc 1 thirk vol. 8 vo. 3 /. 10#. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the rreatiun to the present Time. with Additions and Corrc ctioiiH from the roost anthen- 
UcWrifrrs f iiic.ludiiig the Coiiiputatiou of St. Paul, as coiiiiei.tiiig the Period from the 
KauUe to the Tenijilc. Under the revision of Sir Henry Kills, K.H., Priaeirml Librarian of 
dd iSi? Museuiii. Imperial 8vo, 31#- 6rf. haif-^bound moroc eo. 

jf**de«r 0 / hiUory, long cicciMfomeif to the Doctor** ponderous and unmanageable 
fottOfWill rejoice otter thh handsome and handy nolmtne. It 1# fAr revtoal and enlargeinentf 
*-5 atfaUnbieforfn than the original, of the celebrated* Vhrouolottlnil 

*uol€* Of Dt, Blair. Jt comprufs additions to our own time, and corrections from the most 
recent tfufAerifie#. TAe outline of fA^ plan is faithfully preserved and carried out, with 
every improvement of which it was susceptible.** *^Kzamiuer. 

BLOOMFIELD -THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Bv rhueydidcB. Newly Translated Into Knglish, and aeeompanieU with very topions 
Notes, Phihdogieal niid Kxplanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Jtev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 voU. fivo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5#. hoards. 

“THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thurydldcii. A New lleceiiaion of the Text, with a carefully amontlcd Puiietuntion; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Phllolfigieal, and Explauatorv, almost entirely original, hutimitkv 
^cted and arrainred from the best Expositors: aecompaiiicd with full Indexes, both of 
Greek W^s and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes, "PUv whulp iilns. 
trated by Mapsand Plans, innstiv taken from actual Surveys. By the Rev. S.T. Dlooutf.cUL 
D.D. F.S.A. 2voU.Hvo.38#. cloth. * 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE CREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copiouM Eiifflisb Notc^ Critirnl, PMIolotriral. iini] EsplumtAry. Bv the Rw. R. T 
Dlooiuiield. D.I). F.S.A. 5th Edit, improved. 2 voli.Svo. udih . Mop of PuleHUnc, 40» eloiU. 

SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

WBh Kngiish Notes. By the Hev. S.T. Biootnfield, D D. Fourth Kdiiion, cnlarired 
aiid improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and PoleAtiiie, adapted to the 
New restameut and JoHephus, and au Index of Grecu Words and Phrases explained in 
the Notes. 13mo. Bi#. fid. cloth. ' 

BLOOMFIELD.*-. CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: espeeialjy adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes In Piibiic 
SchooU; but also intended as a eon vemem Manual for Biblical Students in gciierah By 
D^ Bloomfield. 3d Kditiou, greatly enlarged, and very considerably improved. ISmo.un 
Wider paper, ju#. on. clotli. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 

A Complete Rnc 7 rloniHlH of all the Diversions, Athletic, Seieritifie and Recreative, of Boy¬ 
hood and Youth. ifith Edition. Square with many Engravings on Wood, 6#. boards 

BRAN1)E.-.A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; , 

Compri^ng the Hiator>', Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of llumsfi 

ucfinltloii of all the Terms In genera] use. Edited by 
n. 1. Brandc,l'.K.S.L.and K.; assisted by J.Cauviii. The various departments are bv fieiitle* 
men of erolncnec In each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood«engravings, til. rloth. 
















jSRAY (MRS.)~MR6. BRAY'S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Rey|*ed and corrected. Vol. III. ** Tbe ProteaUut," complete in One Volume. Peep. 8vu. 
with Proiia»piece»ndVljriiett«TlUc,6i. cloth. v p.oro. 

•** To h« eoHtiHue* monthlp, and eompletfd in 10 volumes} eoeh eontaMng om enllre 
^ork, printed and embellished stnijermlp with Me ** Standard Novels." 

Vol. I.'eomtains ** The IVhite Hoods," tsith portrait of the Author, and vteie of her resi- 
deuee, end a note general Preface to the Series. Vol. It. contains De FoU.” 


Aug. 1.—prrz OF FITZFOEU. I Ucc. i.— TRIALS OF THE HE.MIT. 

0<t!' i’-WARilKlG?L‘ I 1--HENRY OE POMEROY. 

Not. 1.-~TRElA\VNEY. I Feb. 1.—COURTENAY OF WALREDIKIN. 

BIIAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, thv Law of Cunsciiucxices ab apiilicuble to Meutai. Moral, oud Social Science. By Charlea 
Bray. 2 voU. Svo. 15«. doth. ' 

BREW8TER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By hir i)aTid BrvwRter, LLJ>. etc. NewEclUlon. Foolscap 8vo. with Tlffuette title. 
aii«l 170 Woodcuu, Ga. cloth. ^ 

BUDGE (J )-THE PRACTICAL WIINER^S GUIDE; 


Order o/Puhlicatfgnu 


BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

111 HICALTU anti UlSKAbE. By XUomaa Bull, M.D. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fooibcop Svo. 7r. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

1'or the Mull Agr me lit of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the Ldng-in Room; 
with All Kxpodurc of Popular Krrurs iiicoiiucaioii ^itii those aubjcctu. ByThoinatsBull,M.D. 
rh\miciaii At eoucheur to the Fiti&bury Midwifery Iiibtitution, etc. etc. 4th Kdition, rcriacd 
Aiid considerably ciil.irgcd. Foolscnp 8 to./», cloth. 

•• A>cr//piif gnWej, aAd deserve to ^efieraZ/y ^notrfto*' 

J ohiiBuu’s Medico-Chirurcical Review. 

BUKDER.-^ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Afpliod TO the IlliiKtration of the Sat red Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d EiUcloUj 
with additions. Fouisc ap 8vo. 8s. Od, cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Houscit and Tents-Mumagr-Chlldrcii—Scr- and Beasts—Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— 
varitB" hood and l>nIlk OressiiiidClottiiiig Fruit and Wine —Kings and Government — 

— Prent iitK ajkI Visiting -- Amusemciits— War — Piiiiishniciits — Religion — Time and 

Books uiirl Letters >ilobtntAlity -Traxclling Seasons—Medicine—Funerals, etc. 

- llesjn I laud Uommr—Agricuituri.- Cattle 


BUKNbS,—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

(/out •'lining tlie Hoctrineb, Duticb, Aduiouitiuiis, and t'oiisulatJoiiM of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.li. K.li.S. ath Kditum, rjmo, 73. boards. 

BURNS—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Keiiiarks on the Nature, Prreeptb, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns. M.D. 
F R.S, ProfcRiurof :i?urgcrv in the UTilversitvof Olasgow, author of ‘‘The Prixioples of 
ChnstiRii Philosophy.Foolscap 8vo. 3# cloth. 

TAf ViUfit/estniArousr^out ri sonud jud^Menf^ a CHlttvaied hterary taste^ ond, best 

0 / tiUa " Ar'tfrf detfftv itMDpMSird with the solemn reofifies of rc/i^'ion, Jfli seniimenti are 
evan^cHral^ and hts syririf denowf.'’—Watchman. 

UUTLBU.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, U.U., late Lord Bishop of Lichfiold and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shr.iWbUur> .School. New Edition, revised by UU Son, 8\o. Us. ooards. 

The prrsettt rdifioti Has beett eare/uUp revhed hp the anthor^s son, and such alterations 
Infrorinc ed asconiiTtuailff prof^resstnr dtscoveries and the latest in/orMriffon rendered neees* 
s/iry. Hfcent Travels have been constantly ronsuUed where any doaht or dtffienlty seemed to 
require itg and some additional matter has hern addedg boihin the ancient and vtodern pario 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Bvthe late Dr. Butler. New Edition, coiiRtsting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
I^ewSetof Plates; with an Index uf all the Names of Piaccsi referring to the latitudes 
and Longitudes. Uvo. hAif'‘bauiid. 

BUTI.EII.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all 
the Nainei of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Kdition. 8vo. 12s. 
hall-bo mid. 

The above two Atlases may be hadfin One rolnmetAtOs 24#. half toundu 











CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

WHh upwards of 190 Wood Eufravings* B)r Lady Callcott, Square crown 0yo* ILOt. cloth, 

*** Hy chief object und olutift lAIr UitU AoqA/ commemceM the an^inhU a ' noble 

nuthoredc^ * ha§ Seem to induce ikoBC mho read and love frod’r written tVord^ to read and futte 
the great, unwritten booh which he hat evef^whete tpread abroad for our lenrningJ' The * chief 
oHect and aim' of thit piout and gifted woman Cftnnoi fntl in itt object, Jnderdi we map 
afMott to a eertainip pronounce for this fiiAoiir of her devotional love o tuccett which her most 
Christian sanguine withes could not have anticipated for jf.’*—'Standard ^ 

CAT LOW.--POPULAR C0NC<40L0CY; 

Or» the Shell Cabinet Arranged i belu^ an Intruduetioiito the modern Synteui of Conehology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Aiiimnls, uu aeenuiit of the Formntioii of the 
Shells, and a complete UcMcriptlve List of the haiiiilies and Cicucra. By Agues Callow. 
Foolscap. 8yo. withH13 Woodcuts, lOi. M , cloth, 

** This admirahie little work is designed to facilitate the studp of natural historp^ daily 
becoming mure attrartivef not only ftom iU intrinste fM/nrrf, hut also from iU muliipltrd 
relations with geology. It will furntsh the vonng entomologist with an elementary man ual^ 
whichf though scientific in its /om, fr, by the ilrnp/fcff4^ 0/ %ts method^ and the fawiliaritg of 
its style, caleui ^ed ^eetually to assist him in the * -lysteps of his progress in thisjascinating 
pursnii, St. J aiiies*H Chroiurlc. 

CHALENOll. --WALTER CRAY, 

A BalUdp and other Foetus; iiieludiug the Poetical Itcuiahis of Mary Chalcnor. 2d Kditton, 
with Additions, fep. 8 to. 6r lo 

CIIALENOll.-POETICAi. REMAINS OF MARY CHALINOR. 

Fcp.HTO. 4f. cloth. 

CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of •*ANow Home, Who'll Follow?^' 3 vols. 
fcap.Svo. X2s. cloth, 

THE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE; 

Or, Recollcctiuus of College Daysi setting forth the Advantages and Teiiiptutjuns of a 
ITuiversity Education. By *•** M.A., ■ - ■ College, Uxtord. Poht »\o. Utr.bd. 

cloth. 

** The hook is one of trhich we may truly say it is wrrfy and teiir- a happy cofwftrrn/fioii of 
the amusing and Instinctive. Many of ifj views and stortrs oj vuUegr lije are as entertain- 
tng as thep are evidently repfeseutntions of Jucts; and whilst parenis^ guaedions^ and 
teachere, foay refer to these pages with advantage to their sons, wards, and puptis, so may 
the latter learn much that is good for them to huott, and which Jew enu/d tutiil so efirctually 
into the college yonth as the author of this agreeable and useful guide, Litcrur) • fiucltc. 

COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

Uy the Rrv. C. C. Colton. Nea Editjoiip o. I2r. chdh. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANV. 

iUh Kdltioii, inipruved. Foulsctip8vo with 2? Plates,7*.0(/. cloth : with ijic Plates tuleurt d, 
]2«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates,engraved by Mr.v%iid MrK.L«mry,trnia OriginalPrnaings. ^id Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. I'Jino. Uff. cloth. 

COOLtiY.~-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 

Or, HecLiit Narratives of lentific and Lxpluriiig ExpediiionH (chielly uiidcrtukoii by com-* 
niaiid if F Ti Oovi’mmcmsl. Collected^ translated, .tnd, where"iicv cssar), abridged, 
'v W U- Coo 'y, Esq., Author of ‘'History ot Maritime and lnl.iud Uibcoicry " iu the 
xblnci >’vclo|iwdinp e* Hvo. 

Tht' First ^)lume *1 the Series will be ‘‘ The Ascetic of Mount Ararat '\«icli{ered for the hrst 
time}, by Professor F. Parrot; with a Map by Arrowsnutli.-'AVor/y ready, 

COOLEY .-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. i>. Cooley, Ksq. SI vols. foulseap Hvo. aith Vignette Titlch, )8f. riutb. 

COOPER (REV. K ,-SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed to elucidate Home of the leading Ooetrlnesof the Lospol. To width isnddcil, 
ail Appendix, containing Bernions pi racked on Keveral Piddle (tensions, atid iirintid by 
demre. Bv the Wev Eilward Cooper, Hector of llariistiiP-Liitlwaie, iiiul of YuKidi, lu llie 
County of Stafford; and late Fellow of All-Souls' College, Oxford. Jth Kditioii. 2 vuis 
12nio. lUs boards. 


By the same Author. 


PHACTJCAL AND FAMILIATI SERMONS, designed for Parochiai and Domestic fiiNtruc* 
Cion, New Editions. 7 vols. l«mo. ll, Ifit, lioafda 

*•* I'ofs 1 iu 1, Tif. eiJcA ; fuls. o lo 7t As. each, 

COPLAND.~A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

ComprisingGcneral Pathology, the Nature And Treatment of Diseases. Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders eKpeeially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to 4 iie diflereut Kpoelis ot 
Life, with numerous approved Formula; of the McdiLiiies recommended. By James Copland, 
M .D.j Consulting Plivsician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children 5 Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London j of the 
Medical and Cbirurgieal Societies of London and Hcrliii, etc. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. 3/. cloth > 
and Part 9,4s. fid. sewed. 7'o be covnpietedin one more yolnme, * 









(COSTELLO 'MIBS) -FALLS, LAKES, AND I^OUNTAINS OF NORTH 

tap A ■ .. _*1___^ . . ^ ^ _ . *» 


Gtlkrt. hqiinru tfvo. with Map, 14tf. cloth, (fiU ccin^CH. 

** IfV hfivr vhU**d mau^ of the placets here vrittfu uf hp Miu €o 9 tcHo^ and enn bear good 
tettimitnp to the ^eneta) cjrerNt'ttce uj her work; to its usefuinw as a * Hand-Book for 
Trofffilers m fVales;* and to the trut/i/nl sketches it mntainsf liierarp and ptelarial. No 
one who intends vtsitintg the Jalh^ Inkts and tnouninins of North tVales* should depart un^ 
provided with this must ndum0fle * S*ittOTial G’wtrf/'.'**—Atluia. 

COSTEI.l-O rMISS) —THE ROSE CARDEN OF PERSIA. 

l)y Mi^r Louisa Stu.trt Costello, aufli<»r ol ** Spccitiieas ot the hurly Toctry ot France/* 
Summer amon^Ht the Biirai^rh and the Viiieii,'* etc* etc. hvo. with BorderR printed in 
Gold and Colonrh.~-/f< thepreas^ 

CBOrKER\S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth KdjtloUt corrected throughout, and isidr-ably improved and nioilerni/cd, hr 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol To whii.h a luMeU, J'\I31 KS Ob blX-FIGUKK | 
KOGAKITHMS, pU'., supcriiitiMKleu HiLluud Fur ,orthe>kaii' ul Aiiiianfie KutabliaU- 
nu'ut. Post Hvo. 1««. cloth. 

The work throuchont is entirely revised^ and mu. h nets matter been addedt there 
arc new chapters^ cuntuining very full and minute iHrectioh rch ny to the modern 
Prartiee of Sursffping^ both with and wUhont the aid of angular insttuments* The method 
of Plotting llstatesy and casting or cowputtug then is described^ etc. etc. The 

chapter 'in Levelling also is new. 

CKO WRITHE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

l.om the Karlu'st Period to tlie Ahdhntioii of Napoleon. By K. E, Crowe, F'sq. 3»ols 
tool'uapHvo with ViiriiLtte Tillch, tiolh. 

DAIILMANN.-HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

B> I .C. Itrihlmnnti, lute Professor of HUton nt the UnWLraltv of Gottlniivn. Translated 
fiein the Oeriuiiii, In U F>aiJslJo\d 8 m) lUa ud (loth. 

** Professor Oahhuann's hot^k tSt in short, a rapidsketch of the whole vf whnt uc rail thi 
Modfru ihitor^ of Kngltcnd, front its start «f/Ae f «r3///i£jo/# of li«vrythe Set enth, to its 
tnt*rftti ditit* St itfrment nt the of It tfltani the TAirrf i! e hnnt wo /..iieGsA s«f«- 

martf of thf hiHotu it relates so h t ompendtoni^ andimpariittl M Ifakhnsinn is a very 
earnest (n wtil i/'i lohl^h fnt writer: and the steady adenm-e oj the pr>smhtr ^rfwri;ff/e i» 
hni*lnuiif Ihrt.uiih an •ihoo^t imiutfTt upted mart h of tiro centa^ie^, is startHoglif rt-fcetedt*t 
ht itfurund eui t > hition Mr Lhiod^s translation h very v eU e t evntf d.**~-K^nm\\\cv, 

I) \V Y (SI R Jli; Ml’JI ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In II Cniirstf ol Lvf tun rt llv Sir With Notes h\ l>r. John Uhv>. 

fitli Kditinti. S\o oitu m'^Ute^J 1 eioth. 


!titriHlut'M,.ii, Ihc (jeu»*rnl Pow .r*' of Mutter An il OriLMi • M.^mre^ of Mineral Oripn, | 
wUi'h liiilueiue Vt iM f»l*oii * th* or Mn’‘Mi s ; liopt m < nii nt of Lunds 

tioii i>f PlniitK , So.i » Natnn .tinl f'o isMtn* In Biiri'inc; I ipi TjineTil<i i*ii the NutriliW 
«ioh ot the \tiui»pht.re. mid h** liMlutine « L>uulihes ol dillerent oiH^ses, <.(c. 

0*1 VcafeUUles , M.i.iuren ol V' (inh und ! 

1>K lU RTlX.—A TREATISE ON Trif KNOWLEDGl NECEbaARY TO 

AM VI or PfCTUKES. Trsiisiatcd iiurt i‘iridLed line m* Fremh u M Fraitt is 

Xivur de Biirtiiij I'ir^t Mipeiidmrs Meiatirr ni tin UtAul A” di of brus'«»'lh m thr < hins 
(i| .eiMCN, cle. il\ Koh^rt White, Kr^. Sso with I Litliour.i|ihiL l.ijura lily .loth 

*^Mons. lie iXnrtin^swho^elff has hren devoteu to Ih’ aliiilo 'tvd tn*pi>Hti t>J of 

UYt.^nnd his practxefii knowhiye oj et*csy thiri* voamettd it the tahjeei is ryt.ai to hts 
tnthnsKtsm, He treats oj the stveral ynalities that to jin. e «/ n i^vnd pictuie, uj the 
r^ 4 arf/<r* ’lAfiiy uj the dijf>irw< j/,7in«/# and leedntg *nastrrs, and th* tuics and piUts nj 

ihtii pivtuTt s I'^pointing ont the way to ^indge oj th a quality^ t ondihon, and origtnaltlu : 
and descuhiffg the hi si methods of t hairttny and preferring th: m. He also a glance at 

the pf*rii.ipftl pnbhe galientif and ustJfU hints towards fvrtnti g and arranging prirnte 
vollet^ions bpc ctutor, ^ 

1)E CITSTINB.—RUSSIA. 

By the Martiuli l>e Cufeiine. Translated fiom the French 2d Kditiou. 3 voU post Kvo, 
.*ily«t»(/ cloth. 

**A work which those who are desirous to know llasswt as it reallo is, and i oc as it world Jatn 
impose itself on‘ the world to be, would da well to eon^uU. t$ e pi omise orrr rrtfdet.\ >ryt<uf 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of Hons Dei'usthu^s very <7.»'‘rr boukj'^ Geiit.NMA^. 

DE LA RECHE. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

and west SOMKRfc'F-T. By Henry T. Ue la Bei li<, F.K.S, etc.. Director ol th*' Ordiiuiirr 
Geoloirleal Survey. PubliRhed hy Ortler of the Lords Coinuiifnsioneis of U. M. Tieaaury. 
Hvo. with Mtt|i.s, Woodcuts, niid 12 lart(e PlatOR, lAs. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

Aiitl on their Application to Life Contiugciwie. and InHurance Otficeg. Br Aor. Dc Morgan, 
of Trinity Coilnge, Camhridgi*. FnolNcap 8vo. with V'lgiicttc Till**, 6«. cloth. 
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CATALCKIUE OF MEW WORKS 


DB STRZEIJICKI (F.B.HPHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN DfEMAN'S LAND. Aceompaiiiod hy u G«olonc«l Mup» Sections, 

• Slid DlRtframs, and Figures of the Organic RemainSk D/t*. E. De Strselocki. Sto. with 
I eoioursiTMiip and numerous Plates, 34f. cloth. 

^ ThU ti thf/irut and c»mplatr natural or phpiieat Alifory of thrgreat Mouthem 

rrg^tvfi wAIcA Aas lait^lg hern added to the cMit$ed world, Thr nutkor ha» been a traveller 
and voyager round the globe for twelve yearn^ several of whieh have been devoted to AnntraUa^ 
in erpioring which he geems to have been gubjerird to eongiderable perils In thegr eountrier 
he made a tonr of 70U0 mileg on f^J^t. We recommend hh work to all interegted %n the 
Augttalian Cfflonieg^ or in Mcienee for Hi own takef a$ the only etrtgting g€ient{/iC account of 
the New H^or/d.**-Tait's Magasioc. 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

A Tols. post 8ro.:!!, 12«. f>d. cloth. 

** Admirably at the moftery of the * Doctor* hag been pregerved np to the pregent momentt 
there ig «o longer any reaton for affecting gevregy on the gubject. The author is RhIutI 
Southey: he acknowledged the fact ghortly before hig lott iUnegg to hig mogt confidential 
/rce»d,afi hi.P> of high charaeter. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, dated Pebruurv 
27«ISI3, ghe not only gtateg thefaet^ but uddg that the greater part of agiath volume had 

f *one /ArougA the pregg^ and that Southej' looked forward to the piragnre of drawing her 
ntoit ag a contributor, fining her full «M<Aorj/v to affirm that her hugband ig the author f* 

Robert Dell, Esa-i *rhe StoryTelUr. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament i with Critical Notes, aud a Practical 
Improvement of earh Section. By P. Doddridge, To which ' * prcfiiril, a Life of the 

Author, by A. KippiH, D.l>. F.R.S. and S.A. New Kdition. 4to1s. 8vo. II* 1G«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.ll.l.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.~A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Uoiinvaii, Ksa. M.U I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 3 vols. foolsLnp 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. eioth. 

DOUBLEDAY^S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 

DOP'fKRV; CQinprisuig their (icncric Charaiters~n Notice of (he Habits and TrauKforin* 
Htjons—and u Catalogue cit the SpceicH of tach<>enu«4. By Kdwnrd Doubledav, Knq F.L S. 
etc., Ass is tout in the Zoological Deparfment of the llritish Aluseuni. Iuipcnal4(u uujforiii 
wUli Gray and MilchelFs Orriithulogy; illustrati d with 7^* Coloureil Plates. 

•** To bepublhhed in Monthly Partg^ 5f. each, each Part to eongigt of 2 ('oloured Plateg, 
with necompauying Letter-pregg, Publication will commence when Ml Subgcriberg'* X^ameg 
have been received, 

DOVER.^LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA* 

by Lord Dover. 2d Kdition. 2 voD. 8vo. with Portrait, 2 Sj. boards. 

DRUMMONIX-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

luteoHed as poimlnr lliustratiutis of tht* S( leiice* leading to its study na a branch of gc'seral 
eduiatiuu. By J. L. Drummond, M D. 4th Kdir 12ino with iiuiucrou a Woodcuts, hoards. 

DUNHAM -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3voU. fuolHcap Hto. wath Vignette Titles, Itif. cloth. 


THK HISTORY OF EUROPK DURING 
THK MIDDLE AGES. Bv Dr. Dunham. 
4 voU. foolscap 8vu. with Vignette Titles, 
1/. 4 r. eloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
G.AL By Dr. Dunham. .» vols. foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 1/. lUt. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENM ARK, 
ANl>NOHW^\Y. By Dr. Dniihaiii. avuls. 
foolscap Sva.with Vignette Titles, ]8i. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF POLAND. By Dr. 
Duiihuiii. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
€tg. c loth. 

THE LIVE8 OF THE K.VRLY WUJTEUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. B> D*. Duiihum, 
R. Bell, Kbq , etc. Foolscap bvg. with 
Vignette Title, hr cloth 
THK LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
By Dr. Dunham. K. Bell, £sq., eti. 2 vol.s. 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tillcs, 12f cloth. 


DUNLOP (JOHN).—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being n Critical Account of the most c clehruted Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek KomaiiceN to the Novels of the Present Age. B) John Duulnp. 3d Kditioii, 
plcte ill One Volume. Medium Hvo. idoth. 

KLLIOTSON,~HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporator! much of the Elementary Part of the ''Instltutlones PhyAiologiro**^ 
of J. F. Bluiucnbac'h, Professor in the Uiilvcrbity of Gottingen. Uv Joliu Klliotsoii, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Svo*, with uuiiicruus VVood-cuU, 3L 2ii. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THK OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion betivccu the Origitinl 
and the Kriglish Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
reiices, etc. etc* 2 vols. royal 8vo., 3f Bis. (id. cloth ; large papert 4/. Ms. 

The labour begtowed upon thU importaut work hag geldom^ we ghould guppoge^ been 
eyualleds and we have the jullegt cn»nie/f0n,/roM the merely cicrrorg ewafuinatlon we are 
able to ^ve to $uch a giupendoug tagk^ that the reguli jHgt{fieg all the labour, time, and 
mondp expended upon it, fndeed, the uhole book bears the most palpable enidevee of kourgt 
enrejnlnegg and unwearied diligence-^ the points of prime worth in a Ponrordanve§ and 
wherever we have dipped into its pages (abont iSdUG ip^ Artne, <m every case, had our opinion 
of its nealnegg, nceuraty^ and idcid ordetf confirmed and in creased X^-AjHcTtiry Gazette. 
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4to. niuitruted by 


PRINTED FOR LI^NGMAN, BIIOWN, AND CO. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA> 

ENT; being nu attempt at a Verbal Couoexiou between the Greek and the Eiigliah Texta s 
liiclvding a Concordance to the Proper Name*, with Indexetf Greek*EiigliHh and Engliiih« 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revUed, with a new Index, Greek and Engliau. Royal 8?o. 4%|r 
rioth. 0 ^ 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Hlatorleal, Prartical, and Deacrlptire. By John Farcy, Engineer. 4to. Illuatrated by 
numrrou* WuotienU, imii 25 €u|i|icr-]»Utea, St. S$. in board! 

FEUGU8.-THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Dlaeove^ of America to the Elortion of (v^neral JackHon to the Prealdency. By the 
Uev. II, FerguH. 2 voU. fooUcap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12r. cloth. 

FIELD. POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 

BEt'ORDS OK THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by hie Brother, Wliliani Field, Vcle- 
rltiary burgeon, Loudon. 8vo. boarUa. 

FINCH (JOHN).—NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES ; 

With a New View of Colonization. By John Finch, Bro., Correspaiidinff Member of the 
Literary and Historic nl Society of Quebec, and of the Natural Hwtory Shicietlcs of Mon¬ 
treal, New York, New BrunHwiek, * Delaware, West Point, etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6i. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY). - SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CilAHLKS AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitxroy. Foolscap aro. 4#. Gd. cloth. 

PORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular ProgresR in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 5 vols. funlscHp Svo. with (Original Portraits of Pyrn, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical St cue after a Pkture by Cattermolc, 1/. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory 'IVeaclse, Intended as an Intruductiou to tiic Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, Kcparatelv, price 2«. 6d, sewed. 

The above h vols. form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives nf Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
Jarue^i Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Ksq. 7 vols. foolscap 
8\o. with Vignette Titles, Ilf. 2f. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV.C.^-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, the Patrian htil Flvidcm cs of Kevealud Hcliginn. A Meiiioir, with iJlustralivc Maps and 
an Appendix, luiitaiiihig TraiiNlatioiis, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hainyantic 
)ii«4criptioits rcceiitU discovered in Hudramauk. By the Kev Charles Forster, 11 I)., oiic'<if the 
Six Prcuchers m the Cathedral of tMirist, Canteibiiiy, and Hector of Stistcd, Essex; author of 
Miilionielaiiism Uiivc iUd.^' 2 voU. 8vo. rlolli 

FOllSTKK (RRV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bislvqiof Ijimi’rii k. Witli n Selection from his T.ettcrs B> the Rev. rimrles Forster,B.D.. 
Ill t tiir of Stisted, Ks.sex, ami one of the Six Prcni hers in the Cathedral of Christ, Caiiterhiirt, 
foiinerh l>oiiiestii ChHplaiii to the Bishop. 2d Edition. tHo. with Portrait, etc. 1 Or. i loth. 

FOSUROKK.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 

Tl'RKS, ■ml INSTITUTIONS of tht* (JUKKKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fo.broWi, 
etc. 2 voU. fooUcup Svo. witJt V'^uette Titles, 12t. cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A I'mIc. 11} Ihi' MUthor of Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rov.Williiun .Sewell, B.D., of 
Kxttci Ciillei(i', ft.fnid. 3 vuIn. roolHi'apHvu.- 1 h the ,Ve««. 

OLEKi.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM¬ 

MANDERS. B> the licv. G. R. Glcig. 3 \o1r. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

GLENDINNING — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 

pineapple. By R. Glcmliuuuig, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Kolie, Bicton. 12mo. 
with Plan oi Pinery, .ir. cloth. 

CfOLl)SMlTIl\S POETICAL WORKS. 

llluKtruted with F.iigraviiigb on Wood, fiom Designs hy the BtcbJbig Club. Uniform wiib 
Thoinstiii’ti Seasons/' Bquarc crown 8vo .—Itt ikepre$9* 

UPOI). -THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular llluHtratinti ot the, Clonvriil laiwh and Phenomena of Cruatinii. By John Mason 
Good, M.l>. F.R B. etc. dd Kdiiiuii, lorrccted. 3 vols. foolscap hvo. 24#. cloth. 

GRAllAM.-ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained In a Series id Instructions and Examples. By G. F. t?rahaui. 2d Edition, revised 
and improved. huoUcapBvo. 7s cloth. 

GRANT (MRS,, OF LAOGAN),-MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Ciraiit, of Laggatj^ author of ** Lotters from the Mnuntain>«" etc Edited 
by her bon, J. P. Cirant, Esq. 2d Kditbiii. 3 voU. post Hvo. Portrait| II. Hi. Od cloth. 

GRANT (MUS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the CorrcRpoiideiice with her Friends, between the >rars 1773 and lSn3. By Mrs. 
Graiit, of ].aggiiti. dtU Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. jmst Hvo. 21#. cloth. 

GRATTAN —THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, • 

From the Invasion bv the lioniana to the Belgmii [involution iii 1830. Bv T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6#. cloth. 








12 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


ORAY.--FICUReS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors • Btehed for tho Use of Stadents. By Marla Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo., with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

flUUY AND.MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

CompriHtiig their Generic Characters, aMcitlcc of the Habits of each GeiiuB« and an exten* 
sivc hUr of Species, referred to thetr several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Klorent. Soc. CorrcHp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Musenm; and author of the List of the Genera of Dirus/^ etc. etc. Illustrated with 3.50 
iiiipcrUNto.Plates, by Dsvid IVIlli'/n Mitchell, B.A. 

In cowrtr nf puhlieatinn In MoniMv Partin 10s. fld each; each Part conshtin^fenerafry oj 
feuT imperial quarto coloured Platra and Three plain^ and aecompanping Letter-pfe$if 
ghfluff the Generic Charaetertj ihort R^marki on the /7/iA/ff, and a Liet of Sptclfstff each 
Oenut H9 complete at pottible. The nncoloured Plain will eoutalu the Charnctert of nil the 
Genera oJ the nariout Sakfamiltet^ eonthiing of numerout detaih of //rads, Wingt^ and Ferf, 
as the rate maif require^ for pointing out their ttietingnishing rAtfr/iclert. 

The IVork vitl not exceed 150 Monthly Parts, iVo. ]<5 ii'i// be published on Isf of August* 

GH\\ (J. B)-THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA; 

Comprislug their Gcnerlr Characters^a Notirt* of the llahits ot each fTcnui'-niirt a Mhort 
Clinrartrr of each of the well-efitabhshed Species, referred to the scvcrnl Uriicra By John 
Kdwsrrl Grar, i Keeper of the Zotdogical rollretioii of the Hrltlnh Museum. liupertaJ 4lo. 
nniforni with Gray and MitcheirK Oriiithologi’; illiistratetl with 175 I’lates. 

T« be published in hfonthlq Parts^ 12». each; ench Part to ronsisi of Four ro/o»^rerf 
TAree plain Plates^ ufith arrotHputiqing Letter^prrss, The fVork teill not exceed 2.5 Paris 
Publication still cowmetice when 1.5<1 Subscribers' Names hare been rri.r»vrtf. 

GREENER.-THE CUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various OeKeriptiniis of Small Fire Amis. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Methodof Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. Hvo. with llliihlrutions, )5s.hoards. 

OREENEB.--SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

Ah applied to the use and Ciinstruetinn of Fire Arms. By William Greener, author of** The 
Gun/’etc With iinmeious Plates, L'ts. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (OOL.^—THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or a New Method of fraiisplaiiting Trees. By Col.Geo. Greomvood. 8vo. with an Illus¬ 
trative Plate, Vr* cloth. 

GUEST.—THE MABINOCION, 

From the Llvtr Coch i> llergcst, or Red Book of Hcrgcst. ami other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with ail English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte GucHt. Royal u. S| each. 

Part 1.—The Lridv of the Fountain, 

Parts,—Peredur Ah K\raw< ; a Tale of riiivalry. 

Part 3.—The Arthiirtaii Koiiiaiiee of Geraint, the Son of Krhin 
Part 4.--The Roinaiiee of Kilhuchatid fliweii. 

Part 5.“ The Dream of Rhoiiabwy, and the Tale of Pwvll Prince of Dvved, 

Part n.—Braiiwen, the I>awghter of !-l^ r. Maniiwyddau, the Son of Llyr , 
and Math, the Son of Mnthotiwv. 

GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Histoneal, Theorctiral, and Praetiial. Bv Joseph Gwilt, K'4i| , F s,A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 100b Eiigraiiiigs on Wood, from Designs h\ J. S.Gwilt, In 1 thick \ul.Svo 
coritaiiiiiig nearly 1300 elosely.urinted pages. 2/ 12t. fad* cloth. 

•‘Gfrf/f’ji Kfirqrlopadia ranks nigh as « inork for professional students^ containing the 
mathewaiics of arekttecture^ with ropfous drtaih 'upon nil the technicalities of tkf seirore, 
it h a spork which no professed architei t or buildeT should he ipl/AfiaL*'—WcHtmiuater Review, 

HALL—NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Columbicr Paper; with the DiviHionB and Boundaries i arefnlly coloured. Con- 
strueted entirely from New DrawiiigH, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New lulitioii, thorotichlv 
resiM’d and eorrerted ; including ad the AUeriitioiis rc'iidcred iiniesHarv bt the ret eiitOlfieinl 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a eareluS roinpatisun with the authenticated 
Dih( overics piihiiMhed in the latest Voyages anti Travels. Folded In half. Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russla, full size of the Mapsi Ten Pounds, liulf-huund in russia. 

The following Maps hare been re^engraned^ Jrom entirely new designs - Ireland^ Aaflll 
Africa^ Turkey fn Asia; the following hane been tnnterially improved - Switceriand^ North 
italy^ South Italp^ llgypt^ Ventral (lerwany^ Stmthrrn Uermany^ Greece, Austrin^ Spnin^ 
and Portfigah a new Map of Chin a ^ corrected from the recent r#inerwtnc»f j»rney o/|Ar roast 
from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended the Province of fVinfon, on an enlarged icff/e, 
fn a separate comparfmesit)y has since been added* 

IIALSTP^D—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of Kiiglaiid i in which all the ChargCH ngaiuRf him are care¬ 
fully investigated and compsrrd with the FiatcmentN of the Coteinporary Authorities Hv 
Caroline A. HaUted, author of *‘Thf; Life of Margaret Beaufort/’ 2 vola.^vQ.wIth Portrait 
from nil Original Pietore in the posseasioii of the Right lloiiorahlc Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, If. 10s. cloth. 

** We consider Mfti §lahtead*swork as one of the mast inf fretting and able pieces of history 
whleh^^ ewer been presented to the world. The research which it r»ofi{/esfjr If fitrisf ra tmsivcy 
the cfij^vgefMeirl clear and Ineid^ the style always animated andpictnrtsyne* Manynrw llchts 
ate iKtottn on the career of Richard^ many new facts eliciteds and the ininstice of Jour 
centntics f/lndlcsrfed by this intrepid and indefntigable champion of historienf truth 

Metropolitan Magarliie. 
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HANNAM,-«THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

A IVcAiiBe on the Nntureaiiii Use of Neglected Fertilisers. Br John Hannnin. Written 
for the Vorksliire Agrlvultural Socletr. an^ published by iiermission of the Couuse 1. Fenp. 
«vo.a».w.Hoth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; ♦ 

Or^ Ilow to Observe Works of Art, e'«perlally CartooiiSj Pictures^ and Statues. By Fabias 
Fictor. 3d Editioij. Foolscap 8vo. :ii. boards. 

HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISWING IN WALES. 

By G. A.UaoKud. 12iiio. 6$.(id. elotl>. 

HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ^ETHIOPIA; 

Beinif the Account of Ki|fhtecii Months' UcsidciicG of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Slioa. By Major Sir W. Harris, author of Wild Sports iu Southern Africa,'* 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 vols, Svo. with May aud Illustrations, 2r. cloth. 

^•A7r H’ifiittm Httrrh ha$produced a work of eAtruordinary iuirrent and naluei a uarratioe 
wiU take a permanent jpiace in the Ukrarif^ a» the be$t authority ever petgtveu to the 
world on all the euhjects to wAtch it relates. It kufy moreover^ for present readen, the charm 
of perfect freihtiees and The intuit tee ee tend to the particulun oj 

the Aei^ff*, mannert^ enntomn^ political >/</ social economy of the peopict among whum he teas 
a wtlcotnrd vhitor,'^--¥ure\gn and Cohoilal Review. 

il lWEi^ (BARBAKA).-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Early Settlers in Amcrieu; from the Landing of the Ptlgrim Fathers 
ill 1620, to the Tiuic of the Declaration of tudepeudducc. By Barbara Hawes, FoolscapSvo. 
with Frontispiece. (U. cloth, 

IIAWKEK.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Luiis and Shiioting. B) Lieut. Col. I\ Hawker, tfth edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Kighty-fivc Plates and Woudciita, by Adlurd and Brans ton, 
fnmi llrdwliigs by C. Varloy, Uk ks, etc. Hvo. 2U. cloth. 

** fVe have $o often spoken favournhln of preerthng edttions of this popular tcurk^ that we 
need onlif nottcv the opportune pnhlictitton of the Ninth, whith hn$ inst made its »ppcarrincr, 
and u'hich b^ifigs etter^ brauvh of spot ting ^ in rrlution to the Jieid and gun^ down to the 
present ttmci /fining inter’^stiv/c notes of tchatever has been dotie tn the vay of change and 
impravement *’ -Literarj (va/ettc. 

IIAYDON (B. I{.)-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institutnui, AihermarJe Street, tci the 
Tlnhcr^ity of t>xfor<L etc Bv B. U. Ha^doii, Hislor&cal Paniter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood hv the author, and Engraved b\ Edward Evans. 8vu. 12i cloth. 

** Thtre nrejen sections of Mr. Hagdon'^ work Jripm which we might not eittr act some sound 
and eft i trot punsages, Hut tee preftr to comweud his volatne to all who take an iniertst in 
ttf subjectf ttiih the assurance that it will repay thnr study of if.’' - Quarierh Review,No, 14D. 

1U5NSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO* 

blCAL BOTXNY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.I. S. etc. FoolsLfipHvo with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 7d Woodiutb, fir tloih. 

IIEHSI J1EL.--A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

B) sir John lloistlicL NtwEdltioiu Fcap. 8v«;. Vianeilc Title, Gs. cloth. 

lIKUSrHEL,—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NVrUUAI. PHILt)SOPIlY. B} Sir John Ilcrschol. New Edition. Foolscap bvo. with 
Viguulte Title, Gt. i loth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Cflance at Bad HabUs. Bv Aj ewyoff. “ Munnera make the Man.** 24thKditioii, 
reviKcd (with additions) b> a Lad) ot Rank. FooUeap Hvo,2t.6rf. i loth, gilt edges. 

Geiiernl OliMcrvntioiiH; Introiinctiotih - Lrttcraof Introduction — Marriage- Dinnera-'Smoking, 
Snuff Fuhhlon--'D icks Mumc—D ancing- Comcrsatioii—AdvicetoTradeapeoplc—Visiihigi 
Visiting Curds-Cartls-Tattling- ol General Society. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Bv Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Trcatisie oii the Cultiiatioii uf the (irupc Vine on Open WalU,’' 12iiio 6i. cl. 

HOAKE-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPEVINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, Hvo 7t. 6<l, cloth. 

HOBBES—ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

at Malmc^litTry; imw krst collected bv Sir William Molesworth, Burt. Vol. 10. enntain- 
ing the TraiiHlstion of Homer^s Iliad and Odyssey. lOr. cloth, to non-Buhsenbera. 13r. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Workii. Vols. 8 and 0, 
rcceiitl) published, comprihC the Traiialation of Tbue>didaB. 

1IOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: ^ , , 

Or, CouBideratioiib on the Course of Life. Traiislaten from the Fiench of MadameNccker de 
SausBure. By Misb HoUiind. 3 vuU,foolscap Hvo, lUs.tid cloth. ^ s 

*,• The Third ro/«me, bring aupplenienlary fo thejirst I wo, «e|i«r*fe/y, /*• od. t 

HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holl«nd, E«q. .1 »ois. fooUenp Hvo. with ViKucUi; TiiIon, aiiii nboul 300 Woodcut., 
l8r. cloth. 
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CATAUilSUE OF M£TV WORKS 


UOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry HollandF.R.S. etc* Fellow of the Royal CoWege of Physicians»Physician 
ESktraordinary t<i the Qacen, and Physician In Ordinary to Uls Royal lil|;hiiesB Prince Albert. 
Sd Edition. Svo. ISr. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST* DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lrctur<*a on the prlnripnl Events of Passion Week. By VPalter Farquhar Hond, 
1).D.« Vicar of l/ccds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordiiary to the Queen. 4tli 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s cloth. 

HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 rols. Vol. I.; enmprislne the Phirnofanions or Flowering^ Plants | and the Foma. By Sir 
William Jacksoti Hooker, K.H. LL.1). F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc, etc. 6th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Kiffures, illcistrative of the UiiibeUiferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol, 1, Hvo., with 12 Plates, I4t.plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24r. cloth* 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprisinir the Cryptogamla and the Fnngl, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vni. V., Parts 1 and 2* of SmitiPs English Flora, 24s. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOCIA BRITANNICA* 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematirally arranged and described ; 
with Plates,illuatrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Htr \V. J. Iloukrr 
and T.Taylor, M*l>. F.L.S. etc* 2d Edition, Hvo. enlarged, 31t. Gd. plain; 31.3f • coloured. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUOY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCttlPTlJRKS. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, B.D, of St. John's College, Cauihridgr; ncetor of the united Parishes of St. Kdinund 
the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Preliendar) of St Paul’s. 
8th Kditlon, corrected and enlorgc’d. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-slmilcs of 
BiblU al Manuscripts, 4 voU. Hvo. (Vol. 2 in 2 Parts), HL 3i. boards, 

HORNE rrUE REV. T. II.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Hv Thomas Hartwell HOrnc, Li.D of St.John's College. Cam¬ 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduotioii to the Critical Study anil Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures.’* 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. ]2nio. with Maps and other 
Engraviiiga. Os. boards. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR¬ 
TEEN HISTORICAL HOOKS OK 7'HE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE MUST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Kditioti, eoiitaining Traiislatiotis by the Author, nerer before published, 
together with copious Indexes, 2 voU. Svo. 30#. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

THE BOOK OP PSALMS , trsnslateU from the Hebrew; with Notes, explanatory and critical, 
4th Edition. 8vo. 12t. cloth, 

Howrrr (Maky>—the child’s picture and verse book, 

Coiiitnnniy called ** Otto Speckter's Fable Buok.’* TransiRted Mary Howitt. With French 
and German on corresponding pages, and iiluKtraled with 100 Engravlugs on Wood, b} 
Cl F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Stjuarc l^o. 7s 6d. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE H- FAMILY: TRALINNAN; AXEL AND 

ANNA: and other ThIos. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Maiy Howitt. 2 vols. post 
Svo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. hoards. 

By the same Author and Translator. 

The NEIGHBOURS. A Story of Every day The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS, includ- 
Life in Sweden. 3rl Edition, revUsa and IngNINA. 3vi>la. po%t 8i'o. 31s. 6d. 
corrected. 2 voU. post Svo. ISs. A NEW SKETf H OF KVERY-DAV LlFE:-- 

The HOME; or, Family Carrs and Family A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and 

Joya. 2d Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21#. PEACE. 2 vois. post 8vo. 2ls. 

UOWITT—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bv William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium Svo. with Engravings uii 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with Visits to Remarkable Piaces,*’ 2ls. cloth* 
Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 

Life of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Aninsenieiits, and Condition of the 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. Pcopl , In which art* iiitroduci'd Two New 

Strong Attachment of the Kiiglish to Country Chapters, deseriptivc of the Rural Watering 

Ufe. Flares, and Edu< atiun ol Rural Population. 

HOWITT—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illnstrativi* of Striking Pasiagcs In English History and 
Poetry. By WiUiain Howitt. New Edition. Medium Svo. with 40111 uatrations by S. WiUiama, 
21f. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Conn tics of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium Hvo. with upwards of 4(1 hlghb Giiished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Mcssri. Carmichael, Richard sons, and Weld 
Taylor, 21f. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE UFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

Commonly called ** Lord Othmill ;** created, for his eminent servires, Baron Waldeck, and 
Knight Of Kitcotfic; a Fireside Story. By Wiliiani Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 
Rvo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G, F. Sargent, 12«. cloth. 
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nOWlTT.~THE rural AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Chmctcriatlr 8ketch«i of Its chief Cities end Scpiiery. Collected in a General Tour* 
and durina a BeHidence in that Country In the Yearn )84(M2i Hr William Howilty author 
of ** The Rural Life of Kiiffland/' ctc» Medium {fro., with above W lUustratlona^ 2U* cloth« 

FJOWITT.—GERMAN EXPERIENCES! 

Adfireascd to the KnffliMht both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Foolscap 8to. 7i. doth. ^ 

IIOWITT —WANDERINGS OF .A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

thruiiffh RUROPR and the EAST, during: *be years 1834 to 1840. By P. D, HolthauSf from 
Werduhl In Westphalia. Translated from the Tlilijd German Edition^ by William liowltt* 
author of “The Rural and Social Ufe of Germany/’’ etc. Foolscap 8 yo. with Portrait of 
the Tailor,Os. cloth. 

IIOWITT—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From tlie Unpublished MS. of l>i. Coroeliui. »y WriUiMn Howitt «y«. with 24 Wood- 
Kiifcnivin(r»j .ud 7 Steel Plate, 21r. * bith. 

IIOWITT.-COLONI2ATION AND CHRISTIANITY; 

A Popular History of the Treatnieuc of the Native., la all their Colonic., by the European*. 
By W illlam Howitt. Post Svo. lOi. 6d. clotb. 

IIOWllT.—THE BOY»S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Beinjf tlic real Life of a Country Boy, srritten by Him.clf; exhibiting all the Amunement., 
rieuKiircK, and Pursuita of Childrcirtn tbe Country. Edited by WiUiam Houitt, author of 
The Rural Life ol Kiif^Uiult*' etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

l>;irlti(T a Four Yfors’ BcHidrnrc in that Colony: with particular reference to the Prospects 
of Einig^raiitR. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australlau Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap8vo cloth. 

HUDSON—THE PARENTS HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to tlir Choice of ProfcsRioiis, KmuinymentA, and Situations , containing: UBCftil 
and pra( tical in format liui on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular o( rupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esii, author of ** Plain 
Directions for Making Fiap, Hvo. os cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

111 Conrnrmlf]j* with the Law, and particnlariv with reference to the Act ^ Wm. IV. and 1 Viet, 
c. 20. To which U added, a clear EipORitlofi of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per* 
soiial Estate in the cast* of Intestai v ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc By C Hudson, Esi). i:uh Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases jiiiUcially decided 
since the abone Act came into operatloui Fcap. 8vo.2s. Gtf. 

HUDSON.^THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

B) J. C. lludKoo, Es<j., of the I.«'gacy Duty Oftlce, London: author Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and •‘The P'lrcni’s 11 and-Book.*' 4th Edition. Foolscap8vo.5r.cloth 

Tkeaborte two wotkitnayb^ lad In One *^oftfwe,pHce7s. cfo<A. 

HUMPIIREYS.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A History ol llluniiiiatcd Books from the IVth to the XVilth f.eutury. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated bv a feierieg of Specinjcns, consisting of an entire Page, of the 
exact HI7C of the Original, from the most celebrated and splenuia MS.S. in the Imperial and 
UovnI Jdbraries of Yirnna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid i-^roin the 
Vain an, Escuriiil, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent ;->Btid from the 
xlih Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain; siipcrbU print, d m Gold, 
Stiver, and Colours. 

In course uf puhlicatioii, in farts. Parts ) and 3, catb coutainingThreePlates, with Desrnp- 
tioiiB, Iinperitil Quarto, splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imUation of the 
origteaU, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, price I2i. 

Large Papfi. on Half IiDiu.rial fSlt in. bv 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

Six Paris to torin a Voluoie, Four V^liiiiics completing the work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of nil the Pbeiiomcim romicctcd with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the 111liiiciicG of the SolnrHm; embracing all the known Photograph5< Pro- 
rcRBCH, and new Discoi cries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polvtci'bitic Society. Hvo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10>. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).-TIIE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 

and HOME DIARY for 18'f*i; copied from the Manuscriptof the Hours of Ainic of Brittanv, 
arranged as an Almanac and Diary. Kiirichccl with Twelve large Designs, oiu appropriate to 
each Mouth, illnvtrative of Maniicrs and Customs of the >1 ft cent li Ccuturj, with a Title* 
page, ornamciiled with Kruits on a Gold Ground: the'whole copied from the Kalendar in 
‘•The Hours of'Anne of Brittanv.” carefully coloured bv hand, and enriched with Gold ; 
also. Twenty-four Oriiamentn) Borders, comuosed of Natural Flowers, from the same MBS. 
The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial dvo. 429. bound in 
an appropriate oriiametitnl cover. 













PRICES 

OB' THE 

DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, 

CON8TUUCTED BY 

N. P. LEREBOURS, 

Opticalf Mathenuxticalf and Nautical Instrument Makers 
13, PLACE DU PONT-NEUP, 

PARIS ; 

AND SOLD BY J. EGERTON, No. 1, TEMPLE STREET, WniTEFRXAKS, 

LONDON. 


MR. DAGUERRE’S NORMAL APPARATUS, im^ 
proved, constructed of walnut-tree wood, \n*ith an 
object-frlass of O'" .08 ; and chemicals complete, includ¬ 
ing six plates containing l-30th of silver, 0“ .10 by 

0« .22, &c. ♦.260 

Ditto, do,, called half-plate apparatus, the wood-work in 
walnut-tree wood, the same accessories as wdth the 
larger ones ........ 150 

Ditto, ditto, quarter-plate ....... 100 

Apparatus for the portrait , . . . . .70 

Daguerreotype upon Qaudin’s system . . . . 90 

NEW DAGUERREOTYPE for plates of the l-6th size . 90 

This model, which acts as promptly as the preceding one, is superior to 
all the other apparatus in respect to its arrangement. 

The camera, tlie plate-box, and the mercury-box, are contained iu one 

* Wo guarantee the object-glasses, the plates, and everything that we 
deliver with our apparatus, as bciug of the best quality: rather than 
diminish the price to the detriment of the quality, we have endeavoured to 
render them as per^t as possible in every respect. The book, and two 
lessons, will be given gratis, by the operators attached to our establishment, 
to all persons purchasing an apparatus. 
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small box, so that the opmtor bas, in a very small compass all that is 
necessary to operate with daring a |^hole day. The chemicals are con¬ 
tained in a seoi^d box entirely separate, and comprise large bottles of all 
the ordinary substances; the chloride of gold, the saturated bromine-water, 
in a bottle marked udth divisions, and another with the normal bromioo- 
mixture ready for use; the flat square pan, the fixing-stand, the frames to 
keep the bromine-plates, &c. &c.* 

Fr. 

Apparatus of the quarter-plate size, entirely similar to the 

above.120 

Ditto, with double object-glass.150 

Apparatus of the half-plate size, with a single object- 

glass .170 

Ditto, do., with a double object-glass.220 

Ditto, with single object-glass for whole plate . . 300 

Ditto, with double object-glass, to which is added a third 

object-glass, destined more especially for the portrait . 400 
Apparatus ditto, with double object-glass, of 0® .11 in 

diameter for plates of the size of 24 centimetres by 32 . 800 

NEW CLAUDET APPARATUS.—This apparatus has 
the advantage of serving vdth all sorts of object -glasses, 
whether simple or compound, and for all sizes of plates. 

It is strongly made, and well contrived for adjusting 
the focus, and for placing the plate in the camera and 
withdrawing it. This construction is veiy simple, and 
not liable to get out of order; it gives to amateurs the 
greatest facility for adapting trial lenses to the camera ; 
with double object-glasses for half, quarter, and one- 
sixth sizes .... ... 400 

LARGE CLAUDET APPARATUS, which may be used 

with all sizes of plates .600 

Achromatic Object-Glass for the one-sixth size . , .8 

Ditto, with its variable diaphragm mounting and rack . . 20 
Achromatic Object-Glass for the one-fourth size. . .15 

* The advantage! attending the use of this construction, which is fnore 
eompleie thtm any other ^ and in which the camera, as well as the mer¬ 
cury-box, are not liable to the risk of being deteriorated by the emanations 
of the accelerstii^ substauoes, have made us determine to adopt it for all 
the dimeasioiis which fellow* 
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ft. 

Achromatic Object-glass, with its mounting without rack . 25 
Double ditto, ditto, mounted with rack ... .60 

Achromatic Object-Glass for one-half size . . . . 25 

Double ditto, mounted, with rack.^ 100 

Achromatic Object-Glass of 0» .08^n diameter . . . 60 

Ditto, with its mounting ...... 80 

Double ditto, ditto, mounted, with rack . . . . 180 

Tho double Object-Glasses are advantageous, especiallj for the larger 
apparatus, inasuauch as thej operate much more rapidly than 
those formerly used. 

Parallel Glass Reflector for the apparatus of 70 francs . 25 

Ditto for those of 90 francs, and for the one-fourth size . 35 

Ditto for the half plate, and whole plate . 50 & 60 


PRICES OP ALL THE ARTICLES THAT ARE REQUISITE 
WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Plates warranted to contain l-30th 

Plates warranted to contain 1-lOtb 

of silver. 



of silver. 


m. m. 

fr. 

c. 

m. m. 

Pr. 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 

. 4 

50 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 . . . 

. 9 

For half the above size 

3 

0 

For half the above size 

. 6 

For one-fourth „ 

1 

60 

For one-fourth „ 

. 3 

For one-sixth „ 

1 

0 

For one-sixth „ 

. 2 


SKELETON FRAMES. 

* Painted on glass, with Painted on glass with 
ommon, per ten black-Uno bonier, per gilt border, per ten ; 

frwne.sforpl.to. forvl.tc. forpUto 

m. m. fr. m. m. fr. m. m. Fr. 

Of 0.16 by 0.22 18 Of 0.16 by 0.22 25 Of 0.16 by 0.22 30 

Half the above 10 Half the above 15 Half the above 18 
One-fourth „ 4 One-fourth „ 10 One-fourth „ 12 

One-sixth ,, 3 One-sixth „ 7 Oue-Sixth „ 9 

CASSS FOR PORTRAITS, KMBOSSED AHD OTHER FBAME8. 

INSTRUMENT ON WHICH THE PLATE IS POLISHED. 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.2*2.3 50 

„ half the above size.3 0 
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Fr. c. 

For plates of one-quarter the foregoing size . . . 2 75 

„ one-sixth „ c „ . . . . 2 05 

Polishing bulF covered with velvet, to give the finishing 

touch to the plates.1 50 

Ditto, with handle for large plates.3 0 

f 

PLATE BOXES. 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.22.5 0 

„ half the above size.4 0 

„ one-fourth „ 3 0 

,, one-sixth ..2 50 


PANS FOR THE BROMINE.WATER, AND OTHER 
ACCELERATING SUBSTANCES. 


m. Tn, 

For Plates of 0.16 by 0.22 .... 

. 5 

0 

„ half the above size .... 

. . 4 

0 

„ one-fouith „ . . . . 

. 3 

0 

„ one-sixth „ .... 

. . 2 

0 

„ one-sixth „ without frame . 

. 2 

50 


Yellow and Red Glass for Mr. BecquerePs Accelerating 
Processes, and for the Mercury-boxes of the Apparatus, 
of 16 cenlimetres square . . . .2 and 3 0 

A Bag of Emery, per 500 grammes.4 0 

Calcined Tripoli, per kilogramme . . . .80 

Extra Fine Calcined Pounce, in bottles, per 100 grammes 3 0 
Polishing Rouge, first quality, per 50 grammes . ..20 

Bottle of Saturated Bromine-water, divided into fortieth 

parts, of one-half litre, or one-fourth litre . . 1 60 

One-half litre of Bromine-water, ready for use (with 


instructions).1 50 

Alcoholic Solution of Iodine .10 

Chloride of Iodine (with instructions) . . . t 2 50 

Bromide of Iodine, with its bottle of Bromine-water, and 

instructions.3 0 

Hungarian Liquid, per bottle.4 0 

Liquid which dispenses with the use of the Iodine-box . 4 0 

Pan and Ground-glass Cover for the Bromide of Iodine . 1 50 

Superfine Cotton, per bundle.2 0 
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Fr. c. 

Twenty-five grammes of Bromine, in bottle . ..40 

A Bottle of Hyposulphite, containi{ig 500 grammes . 8 0 

A Bottle of Iodine, 250 grammes . . . . . 12 50 

DistiUed Mercury, per 60^) grammes, with bottle, accord¬ 
ing to the market price . . . 7 to 10 0 

Mr. Claudet's Brass Frames for the Plates . 1 to 2 60 

Stand for drying the Plates .-.iter the Wash . ,30 

Brass Stand for the Chloride of Gold process . ..30 

Ditto, with Screws to adjust to the level . 10 and 16 0 

Support, for the head ..... 10 and 20 O 

Chloride of Gold, ready prepared for fixing the proof, per 

one-half litre . . . . . . .30 

Ditto, for colouring proofs, and fixing them by a cold 

process . . . . . . . ..30 

One gramme of Chloride of Gold, solid .40 

Stand for the Daguerreotype . . . . .,120 

Ditto, with 6 Legs ..... 20 and 25 0 

Ditto, Legs jointed . . . . .25 and 30 0 

A small Graduated Glass Syringe for Dosing the Bromine 1 0 

A Pendulum for Counting ^conds and Half Seconds 1 0 

An Instrument with Alarum, for Counting Seconds, in a 

Mahogany-box . . . . . . 50 0 

A Do. without Alarum . . . . . . 20 0 





NEW DAGUERREIAN EXCtTRSIONS. 


The album entitled Daguerreian Excuriions is now 

become a popular wcrk. No sooner had France 

% 

adopted with national enthusiasm the admirable 
instrument invented by Daguerre, than it was intro¬ 
duced in all parts of Europe, collecting in every 
country the most enchanting and picturesque views, 
the most interesting historical sites and edifices, the 
richest and noblest monuments of ancient and modem 
times ; and not only in France, but in all Europe, the 
lovers of the fine arts have been both astonished and 
delighted to see the most interesting objects of their 
respective countries reproduced, in these faithful 
images, with all the grace and charm to be found in 
the works of the best painters, with the addition of 
the truthfulness of Nature itself, hitherto inimitable. 
We may therefore consider the publication of the 
first volume of the ^ Excursions*' as the most import¬ 
ant manifestation of the powers of the new instru¬ 
ment, which holds light under its command, and for 
whom* the sun acts as an artist, always ready and 
always inspired. This publication attests more than 
any other the importance of the Daguerreotype; it 
has given a fresh impetus to that noble art, and 
has thereby widely extended its field of operation. 
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Before the Daguerreian Exoursione appeared, the 
enemies of the Photographic art represented the 
Daguerreotype as a mere plaything. Mr. Lerebours' 
publication has proved tV> the most incredulous that 
it was, on the contrary, a serious science, fruitful in 
results and discoveries. 

This undertaking is thus placed in a proper light, 
from Ihe period of its first introduction to the public; 
but we do not hesitate to admit, that this first 
attempt, whatever may be its merits, is only a begin¬ 
ning, and an earnest of the realisation of greater 
excellence. 

Should we be justifiable—^because we have taken, 
promiscuously, a few fine monuments, and other 
subjects amongst the immense number of master¬ 
pieces existing—^in stopping our work thus begun, 
and throwing aside the noble instrument by which 
our first successes were obtained? Far from it. 
Our intention is to carry out this great undertaking, 
which will never be complete whilst any interesting 
monument, ancient or modern, has not obtained a 
place in this admirable repository of the past and of 
the present. We already take much blame to our¬ 
selves, when we reflect on the unpardonable omissions 
we have made, in this first publication of a work, 
which must be considered as national. What! we 
overrun aU Europe, taking historical edifices, and 
we neglect the monuments of art with which our 
own country abounds. We were seeking afar the 
masterpieces of Italy, Spain, and Russia, and the 
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antiquities of Brittany, and of all the south of 
France^ with their Homan* remains—their Catholie 
monuments, ruins, churches, and views; all these 
rich materials, with which Messrs. Charles Nodier 
and Taylor will, ere long, compose fifty volumes, in 
vain demanded the assistance of the Daguerreotype, to 
illustrate their antique and historical renown. What! 
we have drawn and engraved the Dome of Milan, be¬ 
fore the Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris; the Tower 
of Pisa, before the Column of the Place Vendome; the 
Fountain of the Amonata, before the one in the 
Place Louvois; the Old Palace before the Hqtel des 
Invalides! We have represented the Kremlin, and 
forgotten the Triumphal Arch of the Etoile! 

In the new volume, which we announce as the 
indispensable accompaniment of our first publication, 
these unpardonable omissions will be rectified; or, 
to speak more properly, they were not omissions: it 
was simply that we wished to try our art on the 
masterpieces possessed by foreign nations, and were 
desirous of reserving the greater degree of perfec¬ 
tion for those of our own country. In this volume 
we shall, therefore, conhne ourselves exclusively to 
illustrations relative to France. Bordeaux will lend 
us its theatre, its port, its fine church; Lyons, its 
old churches and sublime heights; we will borrow 
of Chartres its cathedral; of Rouen, its monuments 
of Gothic art; of Versailles and Fontainebleau, their 
magnificent Chateaux and ornamental grounds. We 
will traverse with respect, Avignon, the city of the 
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Popes* We will cross the Pont du Gard, which 
remembers the Komana of Csesar: Besan^on, Chft> 
teaudun, Chdteau-Gaillard, will, in their turn, be 
taken by the Lereboui^ Daguerreotype. 

Then, when this well-merited homage has been 
paid to France, nothing will liinder us froni once 
more turning our attention to the rest of Furope. 
We shall return to Florence to copy the elaborately 
carved gates of the Baptistery; to Turin, to take 
the view of the Ohdteau; to Venice, to copy the 
Gilded-house. Yet more, Constantinople invites us 
to copy its thousand mosques and minarets. We 
have even the project of directing our faithful mirror 
on the pagodas of India, on the singular edifices 
of China; and even the extraordinary monuments 
of South America will not escape our search. 

Our fidelity in fulfilling our first engagements is 
a certain guarantee of our exactness for the future. 
The first volume of the Excursions gives a promise 
of what the second will be. In this second attempt, 
as well as in the first, we shall have the co-operation 
of eminent artists, and of writers of established fame, 
worthy to do justice, by the graver or the pen, to 
the same masterpieces that Daguerre's instrument 
so faithfully copies, by means of the sun, the light 
and the shade. 
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VIEWS WHICH ARE TO COMPRISE THE SECOND PART 
OP THE DAGUERREIAN EXCURSIONS. 


PARIS 


Front view of Notre Dame (Cp be- 
dral of Paris). 

Side view of do. 

Column of the Place Vendftme. 
Fountain of the Place Louvois. 


The Library entrance to the Louvre, 
The IIAtcl de Ville. 

The Hdtel des Invalides. 
Triumphal Arch of the Etoile. 


The Bridge of Cubsac. 
The Grand Theatre. 

The Cathedral. 

A general view. 


BORDEAUX. 

( The Place Royale and the Bridge. 
Sain to* Croix. 

LYONS. 

{ Two other views. 


Three views of Chartres. 

Four ditto of Rouen. 

Two ditto of Versailles. 

One ditto of Fontainebleau. 
One ditto of Avignon. 

One ditto of the Pout du Gard. 


Four views of Rheims, Soissonsr 
Beaant^on, &c. 

Six ditto of the principal Chateaux of 
France, such as the Chdtcaudun, 
Chhtcau-Gtiill.ard, &c. 


Gatos of the Baptistery at Florence, 
A view of the Chhteau at Turin. 
The Gilded House at Venice. 

The Grand, Place at Ninieguon. 


Two views of edidees in London. 
,Two views of Constantinople and 
St, PetersbuTgb. 


We reckon upon completing the sixty Views by the 
engravings representing the most important Fronch 
edifices, which we shall receive whilst we are publish¬ 
ing, as also six or eight views of India, China, and 
South America. 
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The list of subsenbers will be printed at the end of 
the second volume. 

The first series forms an album, comprising sixty 
plates; price, in Paris,* 100 francs. 

This new series of a work, which may be considered 
complete either in one or in two volumes, for they 
only relate to one another by the slight link which 
unites, for example, France and Italy, Paris and 
Florence, will be composed of forty plates. This 
second series, like the first, will bo published separ¬ 
ately, in numbers, containing four plates each, every 
two months, so that the work will bo completed by 
the 80 th October, 1843. 

To a choice selection of subjects, we have joined 
that of the accompanying text, the writing of which 
we have confided to our most celebrated authors, 
archseologians, and artists. To the names of J. Janin, 
Charles Nodier, and Taylor, will be joined those of 
Messrs. Contensin, Ed. llusommerard, Horeau, Las¬ 
sus, Visconti, &c. &o. 

The perfect fidelity of the impressions contained in 
this book, its low price, and the talent employed in 
its execution, are so many causes which must insure 
the success of our publication. 

The price of each part, containing four plates, 
printed in quarto, on India paper, hot-pressed, 
manufactured expressly for the work, and with 8 
or 10 pages of text, is 6 francs. 

We shall only print fifty copies of an extra fine 
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edition, on India proofs» on large quarto oolombier, 
satined) 8 francs. « 

The same, excellently coloured, 15 francs. 

Each uncoloured plate, wHh accompanying text, 
1 franc 75 centimes. 


fiUBSCaiPTIOKS EECEIVED tH PARIS BY 


N. P. Lerebours, Optician to tlie 
Observatory, No. 13, Place dn 
Pont-Neuf. 

Hector Bossamgr, foreign book. 

seller. No. 11, Quai Voltaire. 
Boron, optical instrument maker, 
Rue des Trois Pavilions. 

Hubert, printseller, Place de la 
Bourse. 


Goupil & ViBRRT, priotsellers and 
publishers. No. 15, Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

And SussK Brothers, Place de la 
Bourse. 


IN LONDON, BY 

J. Egerton, 1, Temple Street, 
Whitefriare. 


AND BY ALL TDB PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS, OPTICIANS, AND PRIMT8ELLERS 
IN PRANCE AND FOREIGN PARTS. 


VIEWS PUBLISHEI) IN THE FIRST SERIES OF THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE EXCURSIONS. 


Algiers.1 

The Town House of Bremen 2 
The Falls of Niagara . . . 3 

St. PauPs, London . . .4 

Pompey’s Column at Alexandria 5 
The Hareiij of Mehemet All, do. 6 

Liixor.7 

Pyramid of Cheops . . .8 

Valley of the Tombs . . . 9 

Alcazar at Seville . . .10 

The Alhambra . . . . 11 

Granada . . . .12 


The Arena at Nisines . . . 13 

The Square House, at do. . 14 

The Tower Magne, at do. . 15 

The Triumphal Arch of Orange. 18 
The Column of July, Paris . .17 
The Church of St Germain 
I'Auxerrois, do. . . 18 

Sidc’entrance of Notre Dame, 
do. .... * 19 

A view taken from the Pont- 

Neuf, do.20 

The Acropolis, Athens . . 21 
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Tb« FutheDODy AthMi . . 3% 
the Fropyloa, do. . . .23 

Iiongwjood/St. Helona . . 24 

The Gtand Ducal Square, Flo* 

wnce.€5 

The New Fort^ Naplce . . 26 

The Mole, do. ... 27 
The Temple of Cere^ Peestum . 28 
The Hypethrean Temple, do. . 29 
The Tucliued Tower, Pita . . 30 

Santa Maria dela Spina, do. . .31 

The Arch of Constantino, Rome. 32 
The Arch of Titus, Rome . . 33 

Cascades of Tivoli, do. . . 34 

Tlio Coliseum, do. , . . 35 

The Column of Traj&n, do. , 36 
St. Mary Major . . . . 37 

St. Peter’s and Fort St. Angelo, 

do.38 

La Piazza del Populo, do. . . 30 

The Port of Ripota, do, . .40 

The Temple of Testa, do. . . 41 

Monte Mario, near do. . . 42 

The Arsenal, Venice . .43 


The dhureh St St. Mark^ Tenioe 44 
The Bridge of the Rialto, do. , 45 
A View taken from the Piazett^ 
do. * . . . , 46 

A View taken &om the Entrance 
of the Grand Canal, do. . 47 
A View taken from the Steeple 
of St. Mark, do. . . . 48 

Hypethrean Temple in the Isle 
of Philoe , . . .49 

Jerusalem . . . .50 

Moscow . . . . 51 

Vaasili Blagennoi, Me .cow . 52 
A View of the Kiemlin . . 53 

The Mariners* Church, Stock¬ 
holm . . . . . 54 

Geneva. . . . .55 

The Temple of the Sun, Balbec 56 
Boyrout . . . . . 57 

The Mussulmans* Cemeteiy at 
Damascus . . . .58 

St. Jean d’Acre . . . . 59 

Nazareth ... 60 


The first scries forms a magnificent Album, com* 
prising 60 engravings and 160 pages of text. 

The price is 100 francs. 

An Album, comprising 20 choice plates, 36 francs. 
An Album composed of 20 Views (of Italy or of 
France), 35 francs. 

A small Album, containing a choice selection of 
subjects, 18 franps. 
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Macaulay'e Critieal and Historical Kssa)s 19 
Mackintosh's fKirJ../M:MCpllaat*ous Works 19 
Msrx and Willis (Urs.) On Decrease of 
Diseahe 21 

Mil helcCs Priests, Womrui and Familiei 22 
Muller's Mytholuj^ - - - - • S3 

PycrofCs EnfflUh nesding • . .24 

SaiidUv On Mesmerism • • • - 29 

Saiicit<>rd’s Faroe litalia «■ - - - 2C 

Seuaard’s (Sir K.) Narrative of his Ship. 

wreck --•-••-27 
Smith 'r (Rev, Sydticv) Works - - 27 

Suiiiinpr]> ’r (Mrs Felix) Mother's Primer 28 
Ta> lor's Statesman - - • • *29 

Walker's Chess Studies - • - *31 

Wclsford On the English Language - 32 
Wigan (Dr ) On lnKiuilty . ^ _ 32 

Wjlloughhy’s (I odv) Diary • • - 32 

Zurnpt’b l^atin Gramnisr • * - - ^ 

NATURAL HISTORY IN GENERAL. 

Onflow's PnpiiUr Conchologv • - - 8 

DoiibledAT’s Bucterdica andhtotlis - 19 
Grni Figures of Molluscous AntmAU • 13 
99 Mumuislia * ^ 12 

M and Mltclieirs Omitlinlogy. - 12 
Kirh) and Spence’s Entomology • *18 

Lee’s'J’ax’dtrmy - • * • 17 

99 V'leinetits of Natural History-V • 17 
Marcel's Conversations on AiiimaiSi etc. 21 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society • 2-1 
Stephens'h British Coleoptcru • • 2S 

Swainsoii on the Stad> of Natural History 29 
,, AuimaJs * * - • 29 

Quadrupeds * - • • 29 

9 , Uirda • - - 29 

It AnlmaiR In Menageries * 29 
99 Fisbi Ainpliibians, A Reptiles 29 
It Iiificcts • - - -29 

,9 Msliieology • • . *29 

99 the Habits unti Instincts of 

Animals • • • • 29 

It Taxidermy - - • -29 

TranHACtions of the Zoological Society • 39 
Turtoii’s Shellsof the Brlllsb Islands' - 31 

Wutertoii's Essaya on Natural History • 31 


NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION., 

- Pages 

Bray s (Mrs.) Novels • - . - 7 

Do^or (they 10 

Dtifflnp's History of Fiction - • 10 

Huwitt’s (Mary) Diary • • • » 14 

ft It Home - • - *14 

99 99 Neighbours • • - 14 

fi a »i Frcsidcut’s Daughters • 14 

M 99 The H-Famflyietc. 14 

Marryst's Mastermaii Ready • * - 21 

ij Settlers 111 CanacU - ^ * 21 

9 , Mission; ort Scenes in Africa 21 

Blaine's Encyciopwdia of Rural Sports • 5 

Braude's Dictiunary of Science^ Litera¬ 
ture, and Art 6 

Cupl.uid'g Dictionary of Medicine « - 8 

Gw tit's Unryr lupacdia of Architecture - 12 
JuiiiiKoii'h Furiiicr’s Eiicycl^fiMlia - 10 
Loudon's £11 cyclopaedia of Trees & Shrubs 18 

tt Kuc}clupa>dia of Gardening * 19 

,9 Encyclopaedia of Agrtculture • 19 

99 Euc'yclopsedia of Plants « « 19 

,, Rural Architecture 19 

M'CuLloch's Dirtionory, Geographical. 

StHtistScal, aud Historical 20 
99 Dictionary, Practiral, Thco- 

retiralf etc. oi Commerce 20 
Murrav'sEocyclopirdia of Geography » 23 
Urc's Dictionary of Arts* Manufactures! 

and Mines - - - • - 81 

Webster's Kncyelopiedia of Dom. Economy 31 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Alklii's (Dr.) British Poets - - - 27 

Bowdicr's Family Shakspearc - • *27 

Cbaleuor’s Walter Gray - * - g 

„ Poetical Remains - « - 8 

Ou^tello's Persian Rose Garden * 9 

Goldsmith’s Poems - - - - - 11 

Horace, bv Tate • • - • -29 

L. E L.’s Poetical Works • - - 17 

Macaulay's Lavs of Ancient Rome • *20 

Montgomery's Poetical Works • -22 

Moore's Poetical Works • • - *22 

99 Lallaliookh • .. « *22 

,, Irish Melodics • • - - 22 

Moral of Flower«.22 

Nisbet's (Jas.) F'-eDchinFheinstadt.etc. 23 
Reynard the Fox • - - • - 25 

Southey’s Poetical Works • • *28 

,, British Poets - • • *27 

Spirit of the Woods • - *28 

Thomson's Seasons •> • • « 39 

Tiirnec's Richard ill. - * - « 31 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
STATISTICS. 

Kane's (Dr.) Industrial Resnnrccs of 
Ireland - - •-*18 

M'tJulInch's Geographical! Statistical, and 
Historical Dictluiinry » • « 20 

MiCuiluch'a liltcraturc of Polit. Economy 20 
!, On Taxation and Funding - 20 

Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom * - 28 

Tooke’s History of Prices - - * 30 

Amv Herbert! edited by Prpf. Sewell - 5 

Bailey’s EsHays on the Pursuit of Truth - 5 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament • » 6 

,! College and School ditto - 9 

^9 Greek and English Lexicon 

to New Testament - • 6 

Burder's Oriental Customs « - - 7 

Burns’s Christian Philosophy . - - 7 

Burns's Christian Fragments - - 7 

Cal I colt's Scripture Herbal - • ■ 7 
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ANALYTICAL OEX 


Cooper'll Sermone - - - . - 8 

Dibitln*eSunclHy l^brnrv - • • • 38 

Uoddrtd|;e ’8 Fiunily Kxponitor • * ID 

KngUiihnian'e Hebrew and Chaldee Coii^ 

Gordance to the B&ble * 10 
If Greek Concordance to the 

NewTeatiunent - - 11 

riUroy’i fUdr) Scripture ConvetBatiouii 11 
Forster'ii Historicnl OeoKrephy of Arai^ia 11 
,, Life of Bishop Jebb - • • 11 

Gertrude - - - - .• \\ 

Hook’s (Dr.) Lerturet on PivsatOtt eek 14 
Home's Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptiiren 

,, Abridgfment of ditto - - - 14 

Horsley's (Bp ) Biblical Criticism • • 14 

„ rsalms - - - - - 14 

J ebb’s (Bp.) Practical Theology - - 16 

,1 Pastoral lustrui ti«ms - 16 

,, Correspondence with Knox 16 
Knox’s (Alexander) Hcmalns - • * 17 

Marriiwe Gift • - • - • • 2^ 

Michelet’s Priests, Women# and Families 22 
Milner’s Church History - - • - 22 

Parables (The).23 

Parkes’s Domestic Duties^ • - *23 

Riddle's Letters from a Godfather - - 25 

Hobinsou’s Greek and Knglish Lexicon 
to the New Testament • • • - 26 

Saiidfurd On Female Improvement - 26 

On Woman » . - . 26 

„ •• Parochlalia • - - 26 

Sermon on the Mount (The) * • - 27 

Smith's Female DisrlplG j- - - - 27 

Spalding's PhiloHOpl^ of Christian Morals 28 
Stebbing'e Church Historv • • - 28 

Tanner’s (Bp.) History of the Monasteries 
Tate’s HUtorv of St. Paul - • -29 

Tayier’B(Rev'C.B.)Margaret; or# the Pearl 29 
## ,# Bermona - - 29 

„ „ DoraMclder - - 29 

,, ,, Lady Mary - - 29 

Tomllne’s C^hrintlon Theology • - - 3D 

Turner’s Sacred History * • *>30 

WardUw On Socinlan Controversy - 82 

Wilherforee’s View of ChrUtianIty - 32 

Wlllougliby'b (Lady) Diarv - » - 32 

RURAL SPORTS. 

Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports ... 6 

Hansard's Fishing in Wales - -13 

Hauler’s Instructions to Sportsmen • 13 

Louiiuirs(Mrs.) Lady's Country Companion 18 
Thacker’s Coursing Rules * - 29 

## Courser's Remcmbraiupr - 29 

Bakeweirs Introduction to Geology - 6 

Balmain's LessDiiH on Chemistry - * 5 

Braude’s Dictionary of Sciejire, Litera* 
turc, and Art - . - ^ *6 

Brewster's Optics ----- 7 

Conversations on Mineralogy - - - 8 

Dc La Bei*hc on the Geology ofCurnwallietc. 8 
Donovan’s Chemistry - - - - 10 

Farcy on the Steam Engine - - - IJ 

Fosbroke on the Arts# Manners. Manufac¬ 
tures, and Institutions of the Greeks 
and Romans ------ 11 

Greener’s Science of Gunnery - - 12 

•# On the Gun - « - - li 

Herschel’s Natural Philosophy - - 13 

^ »# Astronomy - - - - 13 

Holland’s Manufactures In Metal - - 13 

Hunt’s Researches on Light - 15 

Kane’s Elements of Chemistry - - 16 

Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics - - 16 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cvelopadia - - 17 

pm Hydrostatics and Pneumatics - 17 
tf and VVklker’s Klecirlclty « 17 


Lardner’s Arithmetic * " “ “ JJ 

## Geometry • " " ' Ji 

## Treatise on Heat - “ • f i 

Lectures On Polarised Light • - * 

Lloyd On Light and Vision - - • IH 

klackeiuie’s Physiology of VlKion - - 21) 

Marcel’s (Mrs.) Conversations on the 
Sciences, etc. . - - - 21 

Moseley’s Practical Mechanics - * 

«• Etigfinecrlng niid Architecture 23 

Nfurnen’s Elements of Geometry * - 26 

If Astronomy and Geodesy - - 26 

t# Trigonometry - • - " 

Owen’s Lectures On Comparative Anatomy 23 
Parnell On Roads - - - - - 23 

Pearson's Practical Astronomy - - 24 

Peschel’s Physics.21 

Phillips’s PalieoxoicFossilaof Cornwall# etc. 24 
#• Guide toGcologv - - ’ 

,# Treatise on Geology - - - -4 

#, Introduction to Mineralogy - 24 

Portlock’s Report on the Geology of 
Londonderry ----- 24 
Powell’s Natural Philosophy - - - 24 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 26 
lloherts’s Dictionary of Geology • - 26 

Sandhurst Mathematical Course - • ^ 

Scoresbv’a Magnctical Investigations - 26 
Scott's Arithinetic and Algebra - - 2b 

Thomson’s Algebra - - • - - 30 

Wilkinson’s ^(gitics of War - - - 32 

TOPOGRAPHY AND GUIDE 
BOOKS. 

Addison's History of the Temple Church 6 

## Guide to ditto - - - - 5 

Costello's (Miss) North Wales - - 9 

lloaitt's German Experienees - • - 16 

I# (R.) Australia Felix 

TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES# 

Transact inns of the Riitomologlcal Soeb'ty 30 
Xoulogicai Society - - - - 3(i 

Liiiiiir«in Society - - - - 30 

Geological Society of Loudon - 3D 
lu*ititHtion of Llvil Engineers - 30 
Royal Institute of Briti^i Architects 30 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society - 24 
Quarterly Journal of the Geologtcnl Society 
of London ------ 

TRAVELS. 

Cooley's World Surveyed - - - g 

De Castine’a Russia - - - - cj 

D*i Strseletki's New South Wales - • 111 

Unrria's HSghlandK of Afithlopia «> - 13 

Howitt's WniidcrliigB of a Journeyman 

Tailor.16 

## German Experiences - • 16 

## (R.) Australia Felix - - 13 

Laiiig’s Notes of a Traveller - - - 17 

## Residence in Norway - * - 17 

„ Tour in Sweden - - - - 17 

Life of a Travi illPhysician - -18 

Parrot's Ascent oiMonnt Ararat - - g 

Patou's (A. Senria - - . - 23 

#, ## Modern Syrians - - 23 

Postatis's Sindh - - , - - - 24 

Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck - 27 
Strong's Greece as a Kingdom - - 28 

Von Orllch’i Travels in liidia - - - 31* 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Field’s Veterinary Records - - • 11 

Morton’s Veterinary Toxicological Chari 22 
I# ,# Medicine - - 22 

Perclvall's Hippopathology . - - 

gf Anatomy of the Horse - - 24 

Spooner on the Foot and Leg of the Horse 28 
7'urner On the Foot of the Horse - . 31 

White's Veterinary Art • • - - 

#• Cattle Medicine - . * 82 










CATALOGUE 


practical carocner, and 

IMPllOVEI) l»y&TEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, ilphabetlcallr ■rruMd. 4to. 
Kuitiou^ with ail Introductory Treaiinc on Vegetabit: rhysiolo((y, and Platca by W. Salisbury. 
IJpio. os. Doarils. 

main.—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S COM¬ 
PANION; Or, HoriIcnUiiral Calendar: to which b added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate Edited from s MS.of J.Aberrrombie.by J. Moin. 8 th Edition. 32mo.3f.<W. sewed. 

ACTON (MIAS>.—MODERN COOKERY, 

in all its Branches, red uced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a HericH of Practical Receipt*, all of which have been etrictly teAted^ and are riven with 
the most mmotc exactneBs. Dedicated to the Yomijf Hoiiackcepers of BtiffUiid. Ry RU»a 
Acton. Ld. Editionf improved. Foolscap 8 vo. with WoodcuiH, 7** cloth. 

“ il/iM FHsa Aetvn rafly cuf$gratHfate herne^f on huvine composed a work of fcreat 
ana one that iprrHUy^ndinf^ way to ivery 'drrssfr' iu thr kinf^dom. flrr (oukery*haok 

ii Kftyue»iwnalt/y the mo$t valuahir cowpeudtum of the art that has yet been puhtrehed.'* 

Moniinp Poet. 

ADAIJl (SnmOBEUT) —AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 

TO THK COURT OF VIENNA IN IflOfi. fly the Ri(irhi Honorable 8 ic Robert Adair,G.C.H. 
With a Selection from his Despatehca, published by perioissiou of the proper Authorities. 
«vo. iss iloth. 

ADAIU fSIK KOBEftT)~THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 

TIIK DAHDANKIdLKS, in with Despatches and OfticiRl DoLUtnents. fly the 

Risrhl llonurable Sir Robert Adnir, O C.fl. fleiiiff a Sciiucl to the Memoir ut hU Missii'ii 
to Vicuna ill IHfMi. £ vol&, Hvo. iVSs.clnth. 


ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

fly C.if. AddtKcni, of the J liner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. 8f|uarc croaii 8vo. with 
lliiiHtrations, 18*. cloth. 

a\D1)ISON.-THE temple church in LONDON: 

Its IIiHtorv and Antiquities. B> 0. Ci, Addison, Esq., of the Inner TeinplOF author of “The 
History oi the KiiighlsTemplars.*’ Square crown Svo. with G Plates, cloth. 

Also, 

A FULId AiND COMPLETE GUJUF, HISTORIC \L AND DESCRlPriVK, TO THK 
TKMPId*^ CHURCH. (Fruiii Mr Addison's History of the Temple Church.**) Square 
crown 8 ^ 0 . Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THC LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

inustr.ited by muiiv of his LtIters and Prnate Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikiii, 2 vola. postHvo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrev Kueiler*b Picture, I 8 f cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

|i\ a Ladv, Kditcd by the Rcv.WiiUam Srwcll, D.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. A New 
Kilitum. 2 \oJs fooJNcap 8 \o. 9 *. cloth. 

BAILISY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Pioirrrss of iviiowledge. fly Samuel fltiilcy, author ol *'Kasays on the rormatioii 
and Piiblitation ot Dpiiiious,’** **Berkeley a Theory of Vision/’ etc. *2d Editioti, reviBed 
and enlarged. 8 vo Os.Sd cloth. 

BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the SHciice,and comprising the most important 
ret erit DiHcoveries; with KxidanatioiiB of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to cAiifirni or 
iriialidate vartous fvenlogical Theories, fly Robert Bakowell. Fifth Kditiou, considerable 
enlarged. Svo. with unnierous Plates and iVoudeuts. 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

tortile Utte of PupUa In Schools, Junior Students in IJnWersItleB, and Renders who wish to 
leant the fundamental Principlca and leatiiiig Facts; with Questions for Examination, 
GloBBarics of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbtils, and an Index. By William II. flaliimin. 
With nuinerons Woodcuta, illustrative of the DecompoBitlons. Foolscap 8 vo. 6 t. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Anpraiserii, Farmers, ami Tenants. H} 
J. S, flayldoii. 6 th Edition, eorrectedand revised hy John IJonaldRon, Land-Steward, author 
of a “ Treatise on Msinires and Grasses/’ 8 vo. lOs. brf. cloth. 










BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOUBTH DUKB OF BEDFORD, selected rroin the Origlntls Ht Wobuni Abbey: wUb 
Introductions by Lord John Russell. 8ro. rol. I (1744-ttl, iBi. eVolb s vol. 2 (l7«-fl0), Us. cl. 

*' The $eeond valttmt tneludet a eorr'ifandmee havittr retutitm to the period from the 
react of Aix^la-tkaprUe to the death oj Oewi^e Jf, fi$ moii remarkabfe portion heart 
upon an tmuortant gnettion^ on which there ttm eaM tome dijferencet of opinion, vie. the 
iutriguee which led to the Junction oJ the Ituhe of Neweaitte and iHtt, in lThT* The httcre 


Utile intereMtind^f^^MorniugHerM.^^ ^ ^ ^ ' W 

*#• roL Ui» to complete the workf l« In prepatation. 

bell.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

Bf Robert Bell^ Kiq. 2 voU. /oolHcap 8 vo. with Vii^netCe Titles^ 12 #. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

'J??*,!?'*' Period to the Trenty of TilsU. By Robert Bell, Esq. S erfs. fooisirnu 8 fo. 

with Vignette Titles, IHi. cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Batird oa Chemical and Kionomlcal Ptinciplcs: whh Formutin for rubllc Drewera, and 
InstructloiiR for Private Fatniliea. U 7 WilUnni Black. Third Kditiuri, revised and cor¬ 
rected, ♦xtli considerable Additions. The Additious revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. Svo. 10 #. 6 d. cloth. 

*•/ tahe orcatloMi in concluding thit artiehp to refer iwf readen to the • Practical Treaihe 
J* hp Mr* WitUam Black, a genttemun of mticA ettperience in the huHueu* Thin 

little vore ceirfafMf a great deal of ueejul information.** 

Dr. Ure*s Supplemcat to his ** Dictionary.” 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Ileseriptivc, of llunllng, Shooting, Kisliing, 
2*«s ?* nthcr Field Sports and Athletir Amusciucnts of the nreseat dav, liv Deltohcre 
F; Blame, Ksq., author of ^Mhttliiiisof the Votcri nary Art,” '•Cstiine Palhologv,'’ eti. etc. 
With iiwly guO Engravings iiu Wood, by K. Branstoii, from Drawings b> Alhen, T. l^iid* 
•ccr, Dickca, etc 1 thirk vol. 8 vo. 3 /. 10#. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the rreatiun to the present Time. with Additions and Corrc ctioiiH from the roost anthen- 
UcWrifrrs f iiic.ludiiig the Coiiiputatiou of St. Paul, as coiiiiei.tiiig the Period from the 
KauUe to the Tenijilc. Under the revision of Sir Henry Kills, K.H., Priaeirml Librarian of 
dd iSi? Museuiii. Imperial 8vo, 31#- 6rf. haif-^bound moroc eo. 

jf**de«r 0 / hiUory, long cicciMfomeif to the Doctor** ponderous and unmanageable 
fottOfWill rejoice otter thh handsome and handy nolmtne. It 1# fAr revtoal and enlargeinentf 
*-5 atfaUnbieforfn than the original, of the celebrated* Vhrouolottlnil 

*uol€* Of Dt, Blair. Jt comprufs additions to our own time, and corrections from the most 
recent tfufAerifie#. TAe outline of fA^ plan is faithfully preserved and carried out, with 
every improvement of which it was susceptible.** *^Kzamiuer. 

BLOOMFIELD -THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Bv rhueydidcB. Newly Translated Into Knglish, and aeeompanieU with very topions 
Notes, Phihdogieal niid Kxplanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Jtev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 voU. fivo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5#. hoards. 

“THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thurydldcii. A New lleceiiaion of the Text, with a carefully amontlcd Puiietuntion; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Phllolfigieal, and Explauatorv, almost entirely original, hutimitkv 
^cted and arrainred from the best Expositors: aecompaiiicd with full Indexes, both of 
Greek W^s and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes, "PUv whulp iilns. 
trated by Mapsand Plans, innstiv taken from actual Surveys. By the Rev. S.T. Dlooutf.cUL 
D.D. F.S.A. 2voU.Hvo.38#. cloth. * 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE CREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copiouM Eiifflisb Notc^ Critirnl, PMIolotriral. iini] EsplumtAry. Bv the Rw. R. T 
Dlooiuiield. D.I). F.S.A. 5th Edit, improved. 2 voli.Svo. udih . Mop of PuleHUnc, 40» eloiU. 

SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

WBh Kngiish Notes. By the Hev. S.T. Biootnfield, D D. Fourth Kdiiion, cnlarired 
aiid improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and PoleAtiiie, adapted to the 
New restameut and JoHephus, and au Index of Grecu Words and Phrases explained in 
the Notes. 13mo. Bi#. fid. cloth. ' 

BLOOMFIELD.*-. CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: espeeialjy adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes In Piibiic 
SchooU; but also intended as a eon vemem Manual for Biblical Students in gciierah By 
D^ Bloomfield. 3d Kditiou, greatly enlarged, and very considerably improved. ISmo.un 
Wider paper, ju#. on. clotli. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 

A Complete Rnc 7 rloniHlH of all the Diversions, Athletic, Seieritifie and Recreative, of Boy¬ 
hood and Youth. ifith Edition. Square with many Engravings on Wood, 6#. boards 

BRAN1)E.-.A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; , 

Compri^ng the Hiator>', Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of llumsfi 

ucfinltloii of all the Terms In genera] use. Edited by 
n. 1. Brandc,l'.K.S.L.and K.; assisted by J.Cauviii. The various departments are bv fieiitle* 
men of erolncnec In each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood«engravings, til. rloth. 
















jSRAY (MRS.)~MR6. BRAY'S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Rey|*ed and corrected. Vol. III. ** Tbe ProteaUut," complete in One Volume. Peep. 8vu. 
with Proiia»piece»ndVljriiett«TlUc,6i. cloth. v p.oro. 

•** To h« eoHtiHue* monthlp, and eompletfd in 10 volumes} eoeh eontaMng om enllre 
^ork, printed and embellished stnijermlp with Me ** Standard Novels." 

Vol. I.'eomtains ** The IVhite Hoods," tsith portrait of the Author, and vteie of her resi- 
deuee, end a note general Preface to the Series. Vol. It. contains De FoU.” 


Aug. 1.—prrz OF FITZFOEU. I Ucc. i.— TRIALS OF THE HE.MIT. 

0<t!' i’-WARilKlG?L‘ I 1--HENRY OE POMEROY. 

Not. 1.-~TRElA\VNEY. I Feb. 1.—COURTENAY OF WALREDIKIN. 

BIIAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, thv Law of Cunsciiucxices ab apiilicuble to Meutai. Moral, oud Social Science. By Charlea 
Bray. 2 voU. Svo. 15«. doth. ' 

BREW8TER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By hir i)aTid BrvwRter, LLJ>. etc. NewEclUlon. Foolscap 8vo. with Tlffuette title. 
aii«l 170 Woodcuu, Ga. cloth. ^ 

BUDGE (J )-THE PRACTICAL WIINER^S GUIDE; 


Order o/Puhlicatfgnu 


BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

111 HICALTU anti UlSKAbE. By XUomaa Bull, M.D. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fooibcop Svo. 7r. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

1'or the Mull Agr me lit of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the Ldng-in Room; 
with All Kxpodurc of Popular Krrurs iiicoiiucaioii ^itii those aubjcctu. ByThoinatsBull,M.D. 
rh\miciaii At eoucheur to the Fiti&bury Midwifery Iiibtitution, etc. etc. 4th Kdition, rcriacd 
Aiid considerably ciil.irgcd. Foolscnp 8 to./», cloth. 

•• A>cr//piif gnWej, aAd deserve to ^efieraZ/y ^notrfto*' 

J ohiiBuu’s Medico-Chirurcical Review. 

BUKDER.-^ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Afpliod TO the IlliiKtration of the Sat red Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d EiUcloUj 
with additions. Fouisc ap 8vo. 8s. Od, cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Houscit and Tents-Mumagr-Chlldrcii—Scr- and Beasts—Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— 
varitB" hood and l>nIlk OressiiiidClottiiiig Fruit and Wine —Kings and Government — 

— Prent iitK ajkI Visiting -- Amusemciits— War — Piiiiishniciits — Religion — Time and 

Books uiirl Letters >ilobtntAlity -Traxclling Seasons—Medicine—Funerals, etc. 

- llesjn I laud Uommr—Agricuituri.- Cattle 


BUKNbS,—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

(/out •'lining tlie Hoctrineb, Duticb, Aduiouitiuiis, and t'oiisulatJoiiM of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.li. K.li.S. ath Kditum, rjmo, 73. boards. 

BURNS—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Keiiiarks on the Nature, Prreeptb, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns. M.D. 
F R.S, ProfcRiurof :i?urgcrv in the UTilversitvof Olasgow, author of ‘‘The Prixioples of 
ChnstiRii Philosophy.Foolscap 8vo. 3# cloth. 

TAf ViUfit/estniArousr^out ri sonud jud^Menf^ a CHlttvaied hterary taste^ ond, best 

0 / tiUa " Ar'tfrf detfftv itMDpMSird with the solemn reofifies of rc/i^'ion, Jfli seniimenti are 
evan^cHral^ and hts syririf denowf.'’—Watchman. 

UUTLBU.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, U.U., late Lord Bishop of Lichfiold and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shr.iWbUur> .School. New Edition, revised by UU Son, 8\o. Us. ooards. 

The prrsettt rdifioti Has beett eare/uUp revhed hp the anthor^s son, and such alterations 
Infrorinc ed asconiiTtuailff prof^resstnr dtscoveries and the latest in/orMriffon rendered neees* 
s/iry. Hfcent Travels have been constantly ronsuUed where any doaht or dtffienlty seemed to 
require itg and some additional matter has hern addedg boihin the ancient and vtodern pario 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Bvthe late Dr. Butler. New Edition, coiiRtsting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
I^ewSetof Plates; with an Index uf all the Names of Piaccsi referring to the latitudes 
and Longitudes. Uvo. hAif'‘bauiid. 

BUTI.EII.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all 
the Nainei of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Kdition. 8vo. 12s. 
hall-bo mid. 

The above two Atlases may be hadfin One rolnmetAtOs 24#. half toundu 











CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

WHh upwards of 190 Wood Eufravings* B)r Lady Callcott, Square crown 0yo* ILOt. cloth, 

*** Hy chief object und olutift lAIr UitU AoqA/ commemceM the an^inhU a ' noble 

nuthoredc^ * ha§ Seem to induce ikoBC mho read and love frod’r written tVord^ to read and futte 
the great, unwritten booh which he hat evef^whete tpread abroad for our lenrningJ' The * chief 
oHect and aim' of thit piout and gifted woman Cftnnoi fntl in itt object, Jnderdi we map 
afMott to a eertainip pronounce for this fiiAoiir of her devotional love o tuccett which her most 
Christian sanguine withes could not have anticipated for jf.’*—'Standard ^ 

CAT LOW.--POPULAR C0NC<40L0CY; 

Or» the Shell Cabinet Arranged i belu^ an Intruduetioiito the modern Synteui of Conehology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Aiiimnls, uu aeenuiit of the Formntioii of the 
Shells, and a complete UcMcriptlve List of the haiiiilies and Cicucra. By Agues Callow. 
Foolscap. 8yo. withH13 Woodcuts, lOi. M , cloth, 

** This admirahie little work is designed to facilitate the studp of natural historp^ daily 
becoming mure attrartivef not only ftom iU intrinste fM/nrrf, hut also from iU muliipltrd 
relations with geology. It will furntsh the vonng entomologist with an elementary man ual^ 
whichf though scientific in its /om, fr, by the ilrnp/fcff4^ 0/ %ts method^ and the fawiliaritg of 
its style, caleui ^ed ^eetually to assist him in the * -lysteps of his progress in thisjascinating 
pursnii, St. J aiiies*H Chroiurlc. 

CHALENOll. --WALTER CRAY, 

A BalUdp and other Foetus; iiieludiug the Poetical Itcuiahis of Mary Chalcnor. 2d Kditton, 
with Additions, fep. 8 to. 6r lo 

CIIALENOll.-POETICAi. REMAINS OF MARY CHALINOR. 

Fcp.HTO. 4f. cloth. 

CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of •*ANow Home, Who'll Follow?^' 3 vols. 
fcap.Svo. X2s. cloth, 

THE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE; 

Or, Recollcctiuus of College Daysi setting forth the Advantages and Teiiiptutjuns of a 
ITuiversity Education. By *•** M.A., ■ - ■ College, Uxtord. Poht »\o. Utr.bd. 

cloth. 

** The hook is one of trhich we may truly say it is wrrfy and teiir- a happy cofwftrrn/fioii of 
the amusing and Instinctive. Many of ifj views and stortrs oj vuUegr lije are as entertain- 
tng as thep are evidently repfeseutntions of Jucts; and whilst parenis^ guaedions^ and 
teachere, foay refer to these pages with advantage to their sons, wards, and puptis, so may 
the latter learn much that is good for them to huott, and which Jew enu/d tutiil so efirctually 
into the college yonth as the author of this agreeable and useful guide, Litcrur) • fiucltc. 

COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

Uy the Rrv. C. C. Colton. Nea Editjoiip o. I2r. chdh. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANV. 

iUh Kdltioii, inipruved. Foulsctip8vo with 2? Plates,7*.0(/. cloth : with ijic Plates tuleurt d, 
]2«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates,engraved by Mr.v%iid MrK.L«mry,trnia OriginalPrnaings. ^id Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. I'Jino. Uff. cloth. 

COOLtiY.~-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 

Or, HecLiit Narratives of lentific and Lxpluriiig ExpediiionH (chielly uiidcrtukoii by com-* 
niaiid if F Ti Oovi’mmcmsl. Collected^ translated, .tnd, where"iicv cssar), abridged, 
'v W U- Coo 'y, Esq., Author of ‘'History ot Maritime and lnl.iud Uibcoicry " iu the 
xblnci >’vclo|iwdinp e* Hvo. 

Tht' First ^)lume *1 the Series will be ‘‘ The Ascetic of Mount Ararat '\«icli{ered for the hrst 
time}, by Professor F. Parrot; with a Map by Arrowsnutli.-'AVor/y ready, 

COOLEY .-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. i>. Cooley, Ksq. SI vols. foulseap Hvo. aith Vignette Titlch, )8f. riutb. 

COOPER (REV. K ,-SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed to elucidate Home of the leading Ooetrlnesof the Lospol. To width isnddcil, 
ail Appendix, containing Bernions pi racked on Keveral Piddle (tensions, atid iirintid by 
demre. Bv the Wev Eilward Cooper, Hector of llariistiiP-Liitlwaie, iiiul of YuKidi, lu llie 
County of Stafford; and late Fellow of All-Souls' College, Oxford. Jth Kditioii. 2 vuis 
12nio. lUs boards. 


By the same Author. 


PHACTJCAL AND FAMILIATI SERMONS, designed for Parochiai and Domestic fiiNtruc* 
Cion, New Editions. 7 vols. l«mo. ll, Ifit, lioafda 

*•* I'ofs 1 iu 1, Tif. eiJcA ; fuls. o lo 7t As. each, 

COPLAND.~A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

ComprisingGcneral Pathology, the Nature And Treatment of Diseases. Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders eKpeeially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to 4 iie diflereut Kpoelis ot 
Life, with numerous approved Formula; of the McdiLiiies recommended. By James Copland, 
M .D.j Consulting Plivsician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children 5 Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London j of the 
Medical and Cbirurgieal Societies of London and Hcrliii, etc. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. 3/. cloth > 
and Part 9,4s. fid. sewed. 7'o be covnpietedin one more yolnme, * 









(COSTELLO 'MIBS) -FALLS, LAKES, AND I^OUNTAINS OF NORTH 

tap A ■ .. _*1___^ . . ^ ^ _ . *» 


Gtlkrt. hqiinru tfvo. with Map, 14tf. cloth, (fiU ccin^CH. 

** IfV hfivr vhU**d mau^ of the placets here vrittfu uf hp Miu €o 9 tcHo^ and enn bear good 
tettimitnp to the ^eneta) cjrerNt'ttce uj her work; to its usefuinw as a * Hand-Book for 
Trofffilers m fVales;* and to the trut/i/nl sketches it mntainsf liierarp and ptelarial. No 
one who intends vtsitintg the Jalh^ Inkts and tnouninins of North tVales* should depart un^ 
provided with this must ndum0fle * S*ittOTial G’wtrf/'.'**—Atluia. 

COSTEI.l-O rMISS) —THE ROSE CARDEN OF PERSIA. 

l)y Mi^r Louisa Stu.trt Costello, aufli<»r ol ** Spccitiieas ot the hurly Toctry ot France/* 
Summer amon^Ht the Biirai^rh and the Viiieii,'* etc* etc. hvo. with BorderR printed in 
Gold and Colonrh.~-/f< thepreas^ 

CBOrKER\S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth KdjtloUt corrected throughout, and isidr-ably improved and nioilerni/cd, hr 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol To whii.h a luMeU, J'\I31 KS Ob blX-FIGUKK | 
KOGAKITHMS, pU'., supcriiitiMKleu HiLluud Fur ,orthe>kaii' ul Aiiiianfie KutabliaU- 
nu'ut. Post Hvo. 1««. cloth. 

The work throuchont is entirely revised^ and mu. h nets matter been addedt there 
arc new chapters^ cuntuining very full and minute iHrectioh rch ny to the modern 
Prartiee of Sursffping^ both with and wUhont the aid of angular insttuments* The method 
of Plotting llstatesy and casting or cowputtug then is described^ etc. etc. The 

chapter 'in Levelling also is new. 

CKO WRITHE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

l.om the Karlu'st Period to tlie Ahdhntioii of Napoleon. By K. E, Crowe, F'sq. 3»ols 
tool'uapHvo with ViiriiLtte Tillch, tiolh. 

DAIILMANN.-HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

B> I .C. Itrihlmnnti, lute Professor of HUton nt the UnWLraltv of Gottlniivn. Translated 
fiein the Oeriuiiii, In U F>aiJslJo\d 8 m) lUa ud (loth. 

** Professor Oahhuann's hot^k tSt in short, a rapidsketch of the whole vf whnt uc rail thi 
Modfru ihitor^ of Kngltcnd, front its start «f/Ae f «r3///i£jo/# of li«vrythe Set enth, to its 
tnt*rftti ditit* St itfrment nt the of It tfltani the TAirrf i! e hnnt wo /..iieGsA s«f«- 

martf of thf hiHotu it relates so h t ompendtoni^ andimpariittl M Ifakhnsinn is a very 
earnest (n wtil i/'i lohl^h fnt writer: and the steady adenm-e oj the pr>smhtr ^rfwri;ff/e i» 
hni*lnuiif Ihrt.uiih an •ihoo^t imiutfTt upted mart h of tiro centa^ie^, is startHoglif rt-fcetedt*t 
ht itfurund eui t > hition Mr Lhiod^s translation h very v eU e t evntf d.**~-K^nm\\\cv, 

I) \V Y (SI R Jli; Ml’JI ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In II Cniirstf ol Lvf tun rt llv Sir With Notes h\ l>r. John Uhv>. 

fitli Kditinti. S\o oitu m'^Ute^J 1 eioth. 


!titriHlut'M,.ii, Ihc (jeu»*rnl Pow .r*' of Mutter An il OriLMi • M.^mre^ of Mineral Oripn, | 
wUi'h liiilueiue Vt iM f»l*oii * th* or Mn’‘Mi s ; liopt m < nii nt of Lunds 

tioii i>f PlniitK , So.i » Natnn .tinl f'o isMtn* In Biiri'inc; I ipi TjineTil<i i*ii the NutriliW 
«ioh ot the \tiui»pht.re. mid h** liMlutine « L>uulihes ol dillerent oiH^ses, <.(c. 

0*1 VcafeUUles , M.i.iuren ol V' (inh und ! 

1>K lU RTlX.—A TREATISE ON Trif KNOWLEDGl NECEbaARY TO 

AM VI or PfCTUKES. Trsiisiatcd iiurt i‘iridLed line m* Fremh u M Fraitt is 

Xivur de Biirtiiij I'ir^t Mipeiidmrs Meiatirr ni tin UtAul A” di of brus'«»'lh m thr < hins 
(i| .eiMCN, cle. il\ Koh^rt White, Kr^. Sso with I Litliour.i|ihiL l.ijura lily .loth 

*^Mons. lie iXnrtin^swho^elff has hren devoteu to Ih’ aliiilo 'tvd tn*pi>Hti t>J of 

UYt.^nnd his practxefii knowhiye oj et*csy thiri* voamettd it the tahjeei is ryt.ai to hts 
tnthnsKtsm, He treats oj the stveral ynalities that to jin. e «/ n i^vnd pictuie, uj the 
r^ 4 arf/<r* ’lAfiiy uj the dijf>irw< j/,7in«/# and leedntg *nastrrs, and th* tuics and piUts nj 

ihtii pivtuTt s I'^pointing ont the way to ^indge oj th a quality^ t ondihon, and origtnaltlu : 
and descuhiffg the hi si methods of t hairttny and preferring th: m. He also a glance at 

the pf*rii.ipftl pnbhe galientif and ustJfU hints towards fvrtnti g and arranging prirnte 
vollet^ions bpc ctutor, ^ 

1)E CITSTINB.—RUSSIA. 

By the Martiuli l>e Cufeiine. Translated fiom the French 2d Kditiou. 3 voU post Kvo, 
.*ily«t»(/ cloth. 

**A work which those who are desirous to know llasswt as it reallo is, and i oc as it world Jatn 
impose itself on‘ the world to be, would da well to eon^uU. t$ e pi omise orrr rrtfdet.\ >ryt<uf 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of Hons Dei'usthu^s very <7.»'‘rr boukj'^ Geiit.NMA^. 

DE LA RECHE. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

and west SOMKRfc'F-T. By Henry T. Ue la Bei li<, F.K.S, etc.. Director ol th*' Ordiiuiirr 
Geoloirleal Survey. PubliRhed hy Ortler of the Lords Coinuiifnsioneis of U. M. Tieaaury. 
Hvo. with Mtt|i.s, Woodcuts, niid 12 lart(e PlatOR, lAs. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

Aiitl on their Application to Life Contiugciwie. and InHurance Otficeg. Br Aor. Dc Morgan, 
of Trinity Coilnge, Camhridgi*. FnolNcap 8vo. with V'lgiicttc Till**, 6«. cloth. 
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CATALCKIUE OF MEW WORKS 


DB STRZEIJICKI (F.B.HPHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN DfEMAN'S LAND. Aceompaiiiod hy u G«olonc«l Mup» Sections, 

• Slid DlRtframs, and Figures of the Organic RemainSk D/t*. E. De Strselocki. Sto. with 
I eoioursiTMiip and numerous Plates, 34f. cloth. 

^ ThU ti thf/irut and c»mplatr natural or phpiieat Alifory of thrgreat Mouthem 

rrg^tvfi wAIcA Aas lait^lg hern added to the cMit$ed world, Thr nutkor ha» been a traveller 
and voyager round the globe for twelve yearn^ several of whieh have been devoted to AnntraUa^ 
in erpioring which he geems to have been gubjerird to eongiderable perils In thegr eountrier 
he made a tonr of 70U0 mileg on f^J^t. We recommend hh work to all interegted %n the 
Augttalian Cfflonieg^ or in Mcienee for Hi own takef a$ the only etrtgting g€ient{/iC account of 
the New H^or/d.**-Tait's Magasioc. 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

A Tols. post 8ro.:!!, 12«. f>d. cloth. 

** Admirably at the moftery of the * Doctor* hag been pregerved np to the pregent momentt 
there ig «o longer any reaton for affecting gevregy on the gubject. The author is RhIutI 
Southey: he acknowledged the fact ghortly before hig lott iUnegg to hig mogt confidential 
/rce»d,afi hi.P> of high charaeter. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, dated Pebruurv 
27«ISI3, ghe not only gtateg thefaet^ but uddg that the greater part of agiath volume had 

f *one /ArougA the pregg^ and that Southej' looked forward to the piragnre of drawing her 
ntoit ag a contributor, fining her full «M<Aorj/v to affirm that her hugband ig the author f* 

Robert Dell, Esa-i *rhe StoryTelUr. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament i with Critical Notes, aud a Practical 
Improvement of earh Section. By P. Doddridge, To which ' * prcfiiril, a Life of the 

Author, by A. KippiH, D.l>. F.R.S. and S.A. New Kdition. 4to1s. 8vo. II* 1G«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.ll.l.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.~A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Uoiinvaii, Ksa. M.U I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 3 vols. foolsLnp 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. eioth. 

DOUBLEDAY^S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 

DOP'fKRV; CQinprisuig their (icncric Charaiters~n Notice of (he Habits and TrauKforin* 
Htjons—and u Catalogue cit the SpceicH of tach<>enu«4. By Kdwnrd Doubledav, Knq F.L S. 
etc., Ass is tout in the Zoological Deparfment of the llritish Aluseuni. Iuipcnal4(u uujforiii 
wUli Gray and MilchelFs Orriithulogy; illustrati d with 7^* Coloureil Plates. 

•** To bepublhhed in Monthly Partg^ 5f. each, each Part to eongigt of 2 ('oloured Plateg, 
with necompauying Letter-pregg, Publication will commence when Ml Subgcriberg'* X^ameg 
have been received, 

DOVER.^LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA* 

by Lord Dover. 2d Kdition. 2 voD. 8vo. with Portrait, 2 Sj. boards. 

DRUMMONIX-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

luteoHed as poimlnr lliustratiutis of tht* S( leiice* leading to its study na a branch of gc'seral 
eduiatiuu. By J. L. Drummond, M D. 4th Kdir 12ino with iiuiucrou a Woodcuts, hoards. 

DUNHAM -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3voU. fuolHcap Hto. wath Vignette Titles, Itif. cloth. 


THK HISTORY OF EUROPK DURING 
THK MIDDLE AGES. Bv Dr. Dunham. 
4 voU. foolscap 8vu. with Vignette Titles, 
1/. 4 r. eloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
G.AL By Dr. Dunham. .» vols. foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 1/. lUt. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENM ARK, 
ANl>NOHW^\Y. By Dr. Dniihaiii. avuls. 
foolscap Sva.with Vignette Titles, ]8i. cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF POLAND. By Dr. 
Duiihuiii. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
€tg. c loth. 

THE LIVE8 OF THE K.VRLY WUJTEUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. B> D*. Duiihum, 
R. Bell, Kbq , etc. Foolscap bvg. with 
Vignette Title, hr cloth 
THK LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
By Dr. Dunham. K. Bell, £sq., eti. 2 vol.s. 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tillcs, 12f cloth. 


DUNLOP (JOHN).— THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being n Critical Account of the most c clehruted Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek KomaiiceN to the Novels of the Present Age. B) John Duulnp. 3d Kditioii, 
plcte ill One Volume. Medium Hvo. idoth. 

KLLIOTSON,~HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporator! much of the Elementary Part of the ''Instltutlones PhyAiologiro**^ 
of J. F. Bluiucnbac'h, Professor in the Uiilvcrbity of Gottingen. Uv Joliu Klliotsoii, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Svo*, with uuiiicruus VVood-cuU, 3L 2ii. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THK OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion betivccu the Origitinl 
and the Kriglish Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
reiices, etc. etc* 2 vols. royal 8vo., 3f Bis. (id. cloth ; large papert 4/. Ms. 

The labour begtowed upon thU importaut work hag geldom^ we ghould guppoge^ been 
eyualleds and we have the jullegt cn»nie/f0n,/roM the merely cicrrorg ewafuinatlon we are 
able to ^ve to $uch a giupendoug tagk^ that the reguli jHgt{fieg all the labour, time, and 
mondp expended upon it, fndeed, the uhole book bears the most palpable enidevee of kourgt 
enrejnlnegg and unwearied diligence-^ the points of prime worth in a Ponrordanve§ and 
wherever we have dipped into its pages (abont iSdUG ip^ Artne, <m every case, had our opinion 
of its nealnegg, nceuraty^ and idcid ordetf confirmed and in creased X^-AjHcTtiry Gazette. 
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4to. niuitruted by 


PRINTED FOR LI^NGMAN, BIIOWN, AND CO. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA> 

ENT; being nu attempt at a Verbal Couoexiou between the Greek and the Eiigliah Texta s 
liiclvding a Concordance to the Proper Name*, with Indexetf Greek*EiigliHh and Engliiih« 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revUed, with a new Index, Greek and Engliau. Royal 8?o. 4%|r 
rioth. 0 ^ 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Hlatorleal, Prartical, and Deacrlptire. By John Farcy, Engineer. 4to. Illuatrated by 
numrrou* WuotienU, imii 25 €u|i|icr-]»Utea, St. S$. in board! 

FEUGU8.-THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Dlaeove^ of America to the Elortion of (v^neral JackHon to the Prealdency. By the 
Uev. II, FerguH. 2 voU. fooUcap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12r. cloth. 

FIELD.POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 

BEt'ORDS OK THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by hie Brother, Wliliani Field, Vcle- 
rltiary burgeon, Loudon. 8vo. boarUa. 

FINCH (JOHN).—NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES ; 

With a New View of Colonization. By John Finch, Bro., Correspaiidinff Member of the 
Literary and Historic nl Society of Quebec, and of the Natural Hwtory Shicietlcs of Mon¬ 
treal, New York, New BrunHwiek, * Delaware, West Point, etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6i. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY). - SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CilAHLKS AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitxroy. Foolscap aro. 4#. Gd. cloth. 

PORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular ProgresR in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 5 vols. funlscHp Svo. with (Original Portraits of Pyrn, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical St cue after a Pkture by Cattermolc, 1/. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory 'IVeaclse, Intended as an Intruductiou to tiic Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, Kcparatelv, price 2«. 6d, sewed. 

The above h vols. form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives nf Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
Jarue^i Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Ksq. 7 vols. foolscap 
8\o. with Vignette Titles, Ilf. 2f. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV.C.^-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, the Patrian htil Flvidcm cs of Kevealud Hcliginn. A Meiiioir, with iJlustralivc Maps and 
an Appendix, luiitaiiihig TraiiNlatioiis, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hainyantic 
)ii«4criptioits rcceiitU discovered in Hudramauk. By the Kev Charles Forster, 11 I)., oiic'<if the 
Six Prcuchers m the Cathedral of tMirist, Canteibiiiy, and Hector of Stistcd, Essex; author of 
Miilionielaiiism Uiivc iUd.^' 2 voU. 8vo. rlolli 

FOllSTKK (RRV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bislvqiof Ijimi’rii k. Witli n Selection from his T.ettcrs B> the Rev. rimrles Forster,B.D.. 
Ill t tiir of Stisted, Ks.sex, ami one of the Six Prcni hers in the Cathedral of Christ, Caiiterhiirt, 
foiinerh l>oiiiestii ChHplaiii to the Bishop. 2d Edition. tHo. with Portrait, etc. 1 Or. i loth. 

FOSUROKK.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 

Tl'RKS, ■ml INSTITUTIONS of tht* (JUKKKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fo.broWi, 
etc. 2 voU. fooUcup Svo. witJt V'^uette Titles, 12t. cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A I'mIc. 11} Ihi' MUthor of Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rov.Williiun .Sewell, B.D., of 
Kxttci Ciillei(i', ft.fnid. 3 vuIn. roolHi'apHvu.- 1 h the ,Ve««. 

OLEKi.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM¬ 

MANDERS. B> the licv. G. R. Glcig. 3 \o1r. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

GLENDINNING — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 

pineapple. By R. Glcmliuuuig, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Kolie, Bicton. 12mo. 
with Plan oi Pinery, .ir. cloth. 

CfOLl)SMlTIl\S POETICAL WORKS. 

llluKtruted with F.iigraviiigb on Wood, fiom Designs hy the BtcbJbig Club. Uniform wiib 
Thoinstiii’ti Seasons/' Bquarc crown 8vo .—Itt ikepre$9* 

UPOI). -THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular llluHtratinti ot the, Clonvriil laiwh and Phenomena of Cruatinii. By John Mason 
Good, M.l>. F.R B. etc. dd Kdiiiuii, lorrccted. 3 vols. foolscap hvo. 24#. cloth. 

GRAllAM.-ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained In a Series id Instructions and Examples. By G. F. t?rahaui. 2d Edition, revised 
and improved. huoUcapBvo. 7s cloth. 

GRANT (MRS,, OF LAOGAN),-MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Ciraiit, of Laggatj^ author of ** Lotters from the Mnuntain>«" etc Edited 
by her bon, J. P. Cirant, Esq. 2d Kditbiii. 3 voU. post Hvo. Portrait| II. Hi. Od cloth. 

GRANT (MUS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the CorrcRpoiideiice with her Friends, between the >rars 1773 and lSn3. By Mrs. 
Graiit, of ].aggiiti. dtU Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. jmst Hvo. 21#. cloth. 

GRATTAN —THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, • 

From the Invasion bv the lioniana to the Belgmii [involution iii 1830. Bv T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6#. cloth. 








12 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


ORAY.--FICUReS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors • Btehed for tho Use of Stadents. By Marla Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo., with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

flUUY AND.MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

CompriHtiig their Generic Characters, aMcitlcc of the Habits of each GeiiuB« and an exten* 
sivc hUr of Species, referred to thetr several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Klorent. Soc. CorrcHp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Musenm; and author of the List of the Genera of Dirus/^ etc. etc. Illustrated with 3.50 
iiiipcrUNto.Plates, by Dsvid IVIlli'/n Mitchell, B.A. 

In cowrtr nf puhlieatinn In MoniMv Partin 10s. fld each; each Part conshtin^fenerafry oj 
feuT imperial quarto coloured Platra and Three plain^ and aecompanping Letter-pfe$if 
ghfluff the Generic Charaetertj ihort R^marki on the /7/iA/ff, and a Liet of Sptclfstff each 
Oenut H9 complete at pottible. The nncoloured Plain will eoutalu the Charnctert of nil the 
Genera oJ the nariout Sakfamiltet^ eonthiing of numerout detaih of //rads, Wingt^ and Ferf, 
as the rate maif require^ for pointing out their ttietingnishing rAtfr/iclert. 

The IVork vitl not exceed 150 Monthly Parts, iVo. ]<5 ii'i// be published on Isf of August* 

GH\\ (J. B)-THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA; 

Comprislug their Gcnerlr Characters^a Notirt* of the llahits ot each fTcnui'-niirt a Mhort 
Clinrartrr of each of the well-efitabhshed Species, referred to the scvcrnl Uriicra By John 
Kdwsrrl Grar, i Keeper of the Zotdogical rollretioii of the Hrltlnh Museum. liupertaJ 4lo. 
nniforni with Gray and MitcheirK Oriiithologi’; illiistratetl with 175 I’lates. 

T« be published in hfonthlq Parts^ 12». each; ench Part to ronsisi of Four ro/o»^rerf 
TAree plain Plates^ ufith arrotHputiqing Letter^prrss, The fVork teill not exceed 2.5 Paris 
Publication still cowmetice when 1.5<1 Subscribers' Names hare been rri.r»vrtf. 

GREENER.-THE CUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various OeKeriptiniis of Small Fire Amis. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Methodof Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. Hvo. with llliihlrutions, )5s.hoards. 

OREENEB.--SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

Ah applied to the use and Ciinstruetinn of Fire Arms. By William Greener, author of** The 
Gun/’etc With iinmeious Plates, L'ts. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (OOL.^—THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or a New Method of fraiisplaiiting Trees. By Col.Geo. Greomvood. 8vo. with an Illus¬ 
trative Plate, Vr* cloth. 

GUEST.— THE MABINOCION, 

From the Llvtr Coch i> llergcst, or Red Book of Hcrgcst. ami other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with ail English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte GucHt. Royal u. S| each. 

Part 1.—The Lridv of the Fountain, 

Parts,—Peredur Ah K\raw< ; a Tale of riiivalry. 

Part 3.—The Arthiirtaii Koiiiaiiee of Geraint, the Son of Krhin 
Part 4.--The Roinaiiee of Kilhuchatid fliweii. 

Part 5.“ The Dream of Rhoiiabwy, and the Tale of Pwvll Prince of Dvved, 

Part n.—Braiiwen, the I>awghter of !-l^ r. Maniiwyddau, the Son of Llyr , 
and Math, the Son of Mnthotiwv. 

GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Histoneal, Theorctiral, and Praetiial. Bv Joseph Gwilt, K'4i| , F s,A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 100b Eiigraiiiigs on Wood, from Designs h\ J. S.Gwilt, In 1 thick \ul.Svo 
coritaiiiiiig nearly 1300 elosely.urinted pages. 2/ 12t. fad* cloth. 

•‘Gfrf/f’ji Kfirqrlopadia ranks nigh as « inork for professional students^ containing the 
mathewaiics of arekttecture^ with ropfous drtaih 'upon nil the technicalities of tkf seirore, 
it h a spork which no professed architei t or buildeT should he ipl/AfiaL*'—WcHtmiuater Review, 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Columbicr Paper; with the DiviHionB and Boundaries i arefnlly coloured. Con- 
strueted entirely from New DrawiiigH, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New lulitioii, thorotichlv 
resiM’d and eorrerted ; including ad the AUeriitioiis rc'iidcred iiniesHarv bt the ret eiitOlfieinl 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a eareluS roinpatisun with the authenticated 
Dih( overics piihiiMhed in the latest Voyages anti Travels. Folded In half. Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russla, full size of the Mapsi Ten Pounds, liulf-huund in russia. 

The following Maps hare been re^engraned^ Jrom entirely new designs - Ireland^ Aaflll 
Africa^ Turkey fn Asia; the following hane been tnnterially improved - Switceriand^ North 
italy^ South Italp^ llgypt^ Ventral (lerwany^ Stmthrrn Uermany^ Greece, Austrin^ Spnin^ 
and Portfigah a new Map of Chin a ^ corrected from the recent r#inerwtnc»f j»rney o/|Ar roast 
from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended the Province of fVinfon, on an enlarged icff/e, 
fn a separate comparfmesit)y has since been added* 

IIALSTP^D— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of Kiiglaiid i in which all the ChargCH ngaiuRf him are care¬ 
fully investigated and compsrrd with the FiatcmentN of the Coteinporary Authorities Hv 
Caroline A. HaUted, author of *‘Thf; Life of Margaret Beaufort/’ 2 vola.^vQ.wIth Portrait 
from nil Original Pietore in the posseasioii of the Right lloiiorahlc Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, If. 10s. cloth. 

** We consider Mfti §lahtead*swork as one of the mast inf fretting and able pieces of history 
whleh^^ ewer been presented to the world. The research which it r»ofi{/esfjr If fitrisf ra tmsivcy 
the cfij^vgefMeirl clear and Ineid^ the style always animated andpictnrtsyne* Manynrw llchts 
ate iKtottn on the career of Richard^ many new facts eliciteds and the ininstice of Jour 
centntics f/lndlcsrfed by this intrepid and indefntigable champion of historienf truth 

Metropolitan Magarliie. 
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HANNAM,-«THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

A IVcAiiBe on the Nntureaiiii Use of Neglected Fertilisers. Br John Hannnin. Written 
for the Vorksliire Agrlvultural Socletr. an^ published by iiermission of the Couuse 1. Fenp. 
«vo.a».w.Hoth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; ♦ 

Or^ Ilow to Observe Works of Art, e'«perlally CartooiiSj Pictures^ and Statues. By Fabias 
Fictor. 3d Editioij. Foolscap 8vo. :ii. boards. 

HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISWING IN WALES. 

By G. A.UaoKud. 12iiio. 6$.(id. elotl>. 

HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ^ETHIOPIA; 

Beinif the Account of Ki|fhtecii Months' UcsidciicG of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Slioa. By Major Sir W. Harris, author of Wild Sports iu Southern Africa,'* 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 vols, Svo. with May aud Illustrations, 2r. cloth. 

^•A7r H’ifiittm Httrrh ha$produced a work of eAtruordinary iuirrent and naluei a uarratioe 
wiU take a permanent jpiace in the Ukrarif^ a» the be$t authority ever petgtveu to the 
world on all the euhjects to wAtch it relates. It kufy moreover^ for present readen, the charm 
of perfect freihtiees and The intuit tee ee tend to the particulun oj 

the Aei^ff*, mannert^ enntomn^ political >/</ social economy of the peopict among whum he teas 
a wtlcotnrd vhitor,'^--¥ure\gn and Cohoilal Review. 

il lWEi^ (BARBAKA).-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Early Settlers in Amcrieu; from the Landing of the Ptlgrim Fathers 
ill 1620, to the Tiuic of the Declaration of tudepeudducc. By Barbara Hawes, FoolscapSvo. 
with Frontispiece. (U. cloth, 

IIAWKEK.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Luiis and Shiioting. B) Lieut. Col. I\ Hawker, tfth edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Kighty-fivc Plates and Woudciita, by Adlurd and Brans ton, 
fnmi llrdwliigs by C. Varloy, Uk ks, etc. Hvo. 2U. cloth. 

** fVe have $o often spoken favournhln of preerthng edttions of this popular tcurk^ that we 
need onlif nottcv the opportune pnhlictitton of the Ninth, whith hn$ inst made its »ppcarrincr, 
and u'hich b^ifigs etter^ brauvh of spot ting ^ in rrlution to the Jieid and gun^ down to the 
present ttmci /fining inter’^stiv/c notes of tchatever has been dotie tn the vay of change and 
impravement *’ -Literarj (va/ettc. 

IIAYDON (B. I{.)-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institutnui, AihermarJe Street, tci the 
Tlnhcr^ity of t>xfor<L etc Bv B. U. Ha^doii, Hislor&cal Paniter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood hv the author, and Engraved b\ Edward Evans. 8vu. 12i cloth. 

** Thtre nrejen sections of Mr. Hagdon'^ work Jripm which we might not eittr act some sound 
and eft i trot punsages, Hut tee preftr to comweud his volatne to all who take an iniertst in 
ttf subjectf ttiih the assurance that it will repay thnr study of if.’' - Quarierh Review,No, 14D. 

1U5NSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO* 

blCAL BOTXNY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.I. S. etc. FoolsLfipHvo with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 7d Woodiutb, fir tloih. 

IIEHSI J1EL.--A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

B) sir John lloistlicL NtwEdltioiu Fcap. 8v«;. Vianeilc Title, Gs. cloth. 

lIKUSrHEL,—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NVrUUAI. PHILt)SOPIlY. B} Sir John Ilcrschol. New Edition. Foolscap bvo. with 
Viguulte Title, Gt. i loth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Cflance at Bad HabUs. Bv Aj ewyoff. “ Munnera make the Man.** 24thKditioii, 
reviKcd (with additions) b> a Lad) ot Rank. FooUeap Hvo,2t.6rf. i loth, gilt edges. 

Geiiernl OliMcrvntioiiH; Introiinctiotih - Lrttcraof Introduction — Marriage- Dinnera-'Smoking, 
Snuff Fuhhlon--'D icks Mumc—D ancing- Comcrsatioii—AdvicetoTradeapeoplc—Visiihigi 
Visiting Curds-Cartls-Tattling- ol General Society. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Bv Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Trcatisie oii the Cultiiatioii uf the (irupc Vine on Open WalU,’' 12iiio 6i. cl. 

HOAKE-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPEVINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, Hvo 7t. 6<l, cloth. 

HOBBES—ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

at Malmc^litTry; imw krst collected bv Sir William Molesworth, Burt. Vol. 10. enntain- 
ing the TraiiHlstion of Homer^s Iliad and Odyssey. lOr. cloth, to non-Buhsenbera. 13r. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Workii. Vols. 8 and 0, 
rcceiitl) published, comprihC the Traiialation of Tbue>didaB. 

1IOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: ^ , , 

Or, CouBideratioiib on the Course of Life. Traiislaten from the Fiench of MadameNccker de 
SausBure. By Misb HoUiind. 3 vuU,foolscap Hvo, lUs.tid cloth. ^ s 

*,• The Third ro/«me, bring aupplenienlary fo thejirst I wo, «e|i«r*fe/y, /*• od. t 

HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holl«nd, E«q. .1 »ois. fooUenp Hvo. with ViKucUi; TiiIon, aiiii nboul 300 Woodcut., 
l8r. cloth. 
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CATAUilSUE OF M£TV WORKS 


UOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry HollandF.R.S. etc* Fellow of the Royal CoWege of Physicians»Physician 
ESktraordinary t<i the Qacen, and Physician In Ordinary to Uls Royal lil|;hiiesB Prince Albert. 
Sd Edition. Svo. ISr. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST* DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lrctur<*a on the prlnripnl Events of Passion Week. By VPalter Farquhar Hond, 
1).D.« Vicar of l/ccds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordiiary to the Queen. 4tli 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s cloth. 

HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 rols. Vol. I.; enmprislne the Phirnofanions or Flowering^ Plants | and the Foma. By Sir 
William Jacksoti Hooker, K.H. LL.1). F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc, etc. 6th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Kiffures, illcistrative of the UiiibeUiferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol, 1, Hvo., with 12 Plates, I4t.plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24r. cloth* 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprisinir the Cryptogamla and the Fnngl, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vni. V., Parts 1 and 2* of SmitiPs English Flora, 24s. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOCIA BRITANNICA* 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematirally arranged and described ; 
with Plates,illuatrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Htr \V. J. Iloukrr 
and T.Taylor, M*l>. F.L.S. etc* 2d Edition, Hvo. enlarged, 31t. Gd. plain; 31.3f • coloured. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUOY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCttlPTlJRKS. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, B.D, of St. John's College, Cauihridgr; ncetor of the united Parishes of St. Kdinund 
the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Preliendar) of St Paul’s. 
8th Kditlon, corrected and enlorgc’d. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-slmilcs of 
BiblU al Manuscripts, 4 voU. Hvo. (Vol. 2 in 2 Parts), HL 3i. boards, 

HORNE rrUE REV. T. II.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Hv Thomas Hartwell HOrnc, Li.D of St.John's College. Cam¬ 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduotioii to the Critical Study anil Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures.’* 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. ]2nio. with Maps and other 
Engraviiiga. Os. boards. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR¬ 
TEEN HISTORICAL HOOKS OK 7'HE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE MUST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Kditioti, eoiitaining Traiislatiotis by the Author, nerer before published, 
together with copious Indexes, 2 voU. Svo. 30#. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

THE BOOK OP PSALMS , trsnslateU from the Hebrew; with Notes, explanatory and critical, 
4th Edition. 8vo. 12t. cloth, 

Howrrr (Maky>—the child’s picture and verse book, 

Coiiitnnniy called ** Otto Speckter's Fable Buok.’* TransiRted Mary Howitt. With French 
and German on corresponding pages, and iiluKtraled with 100 Engravlugs on Wood, b} 
Cl F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Stjuarc l^o. 7s 6d. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE H- FAMILY: TRALINNAN; AXEL AND 

ANNA: and other ThIos. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Maiy Howitt. 2 vols. post 
Svo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. hoards. 

By the same Author and Translator. 

The NEIGHBOURS. A Story of Every day The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS, includ- 
Life in Sweden. 3rl Edition, revUsa and IngNINA. 3vi>la. po%t 8i'o. 31s. 6d. 
corrected. 2 voU. post Svo. ISs. A NEW SKETf H OF KVERY-DAV LlFE:-- 

The HOME; or, Family Carrs and Family A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and 

Joya. 2d Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21#. PEACE. 2 vois. post 8vo. 2ls. 

UOWITT—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bv William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium Svo. with Engravings uii 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with Visits to Remarkable Piaces,*’ 2ls. cloth* 
Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 

Life of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Aninsenieiits, and Condition of the 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. Pcopl , In which art* iiitroduci'd Two New 

Strong Attachment of the Kiiglish to Country Chapters, deseriptivc of the Rural Watering 

Ufe. Flares, and Edu< atiun ol Rural Population. 

HOWITT—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illnstrativi* of Striking Pasiagcs In English History and 
Poetry. By WiUiain Howitt. New Edition. Medium Svo. with 40111 uatrations by S. WiUiama, 
21f. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Conn tics of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium Hvo. with upwards of 4(1 hlghb Giiished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Mcssri. Carmichael, Richard sons, and Weld 
Taylor, 21f. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE UFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

Commonly called ** Lord Othmill ;** created, for his eminent servires, Baron Waldeck, and 
Knight Of Kitcotfic; a Fireside Story. By Wiliiani Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 
Rvo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G, F. Sargent, 12«. cloth. 
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nOWlTT.~THE rural AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Chmctcriatlr 8ketch«i of Its chief Cities end Scpiiery. Collected in a General Tour* 
and durina a BeHidence in that Country In the Yearn )84(M2i Hr William Howilty author 
of ** The Rural Life of Kiiffland/' ctc» Medium {fro., with above W lUustratlona^ 2U* cloth« 

FJOWITT.—GERMAN EXPERIENCES! 

Adfireascd to the KnffliMht both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Foolscap 8to. 7i. doth. ^ 

IIOWITT —WANDERINGS OF .A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

thruiiffh RUROPR and the EAST, during: *be years 1834 to 1840. By P. D, HolthauSf from 
Werduhl In Westphalia. Translated from the Tlilijd German Edition^ by William liowltt* 
author of “The Rural and Social Ufe of Germany/’’ etc. Foolscap 8 yo. with Portrait of 
the Tailor,Os. cloth. 

IIOWITT—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From tlie Unpublished MS. of l>i. Coroeliui. »y WriUiMn Howitt «y«. with 24 Wood- 
Kiifcnivin(r»j .ud 7 Steel Plate, 21r. * bith. 

IIOWITT.-COLONI2ATION AND CHRISTIANITY; 

A Popular History of the Treatnieuc of the Native., la all their Colonic., by the European*. 
By W illlam Howitt. Post Svo. lOi. 6d. clotb. 

IIOWllT.—THE BOY»S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Beinjf tlic real Life of a Country Boy, srritten by Him.clf; exhibiting all the Amunement., 
rieuKiircK, and Pursuita of Childrcirtn tbe Country. Edited by WiUiam Houitt, author of 
The Rural Life ol Kiif^Uiult*' etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

l>;irlti(T a Four Yfors’ BcHidrnrc in that Colony: with particular reference to the Prospects 
of Einig^raiitR. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australlau Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap8vo cloth. 

HUDSON—THE PARENTS HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to tlir Choice of ProfcsRioiis, KmuinymentA, and Situations , containing: UBCftil 
and pra( tical in format liui on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular o( rupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esii, author of ** Plain 
Directions for Making Fiap, Hvo. os cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

111 Conrnrmlf]j* with the Law, and particnlariv with reference to the Act ^ Wm. IV. and 1 Viet, 
c. 20. To which U added, a clear EipORitlofi of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per* 
soiial Estate in the cast* of Intestai v ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc By C Hudson, Esi). i:uh Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases jiiiUcially decided 
since the abone Act came into operatloui Fcap. 8vo.2s. Gtf. 

HUDSON.^THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

B) J. C. lludKoo, Es<j., of the I.«'gacy Duty Oftlce, London: author Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and •‘The P'lrcni’s 11 and-Book.*' 4th Edition. Foolscap8vo.5r.cloth 

Tkeaborte two wotkitnayb^ lad In One *^oftfwe,pHce7s. cfo<A. 

HUMPIIREYS.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A History ol llluniiiiatcd Books from the IVth to the XVilth f.eutury. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated bv a feierieg of Specinjcns, consisting of an entire Page, of the 
exact HI7C of the Original, from the most celebrated and splenuia MS.S. in the Imperial and 
UovnI Jdbraries of Yirnna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid i-^roin the 
Vain an, Escuriiil, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent ;->Btid from the 
xlih Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain; siipcrbU print, d m Gold, 
Stiver, and Colours. 

In course uf puhlicatioii, in farts. Parts ) and 3, catb coutainingThreePlates, with Desrnp- 
tioiiB, Iinperitil Quarto, splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imUation of the 
origteaU, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, price I2i. 

Large Papfi. on Half IiDiu.rial fSlt in. bv 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

Six Paris to torin a Voluoie, Four V^liiiiics completing the work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of nil the Pbeiiomcim romicctcd with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the 111liiiciicG of the SolnrHm; embracing all the known Photograph5< Pro- 
rcRBCH, and new Discoi cries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polvtci'bitic Society. Hvo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10>. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).-TIIE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 

and HOME DIARY for 18'f*i; copied from the Manuscriptof the Hours of Ainic of Brittanv, 
arranged as an Almanac and Diary. Kiirichccl with Twelve large Designs, oiu appropriate to 
each Mouth, illnvtrative of Maniicrs and Customs of the >1 ft cent li Ccuturj, with a Title* 
page, ornamciiled with Kruits on a Gold Ground: the'whole copied from the Kalendar in 
‘•The Hours of'Anne of Brittanv.” carefully coloured bv hand, and enriched with Gold ; 
also. Twenty-four Oriiamentn) Borders, comuosed of Natural Flowers, from the same MBS. 
The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial dvo. 429. bound in 
an appropriate oriiametitnl cover. 
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CATALOOUF OP NEW WORKS 


JACKSON—PICTORIAL FLORA; 

Or^ liritUh Botany Uclineated, In 1600 Uthofir^phlc DrawiagrR of all tlic SpecicN of Flowering 
PlntiU indigenous to Great Britain \ illustrating tiiu dcscripthe works ou English Botany of 
Hooker, Iiiudley, Smith, etc. By Miaa,Tackaon. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.~A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of Tarious Events connected therewith, whit li occurred during the Reign of Edward HI. 
King of England. Bv G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Kditiou. 2vo1b« foolscap 8vo, with Map, 15s. cl. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, 

BvG.P. R. James. Ksq.I and K.E. Crowe, Ksq. 6 vols.foolscap 6vo. with Vignette Titles. 
30s. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP).-PRACTICAL THEOLOGY; 

CoinprisiiiK llis(our8*;s on the Liturgy* and Priiirt>ile» of the United Chureli of England and 
Ireland; Critical and other TraciH; ami a Speech delivered in the Uouso of Peers in lSl*4. 
By John Jebh, 1).1> F.ll S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfcrt, and Aghador. 2d Edition. 2 vuU. 
Svo. S<ls. cloth. 

Bv the tame Author, 

PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS, on the Character and Priiidples of the Chun h of England. 
Selected from his fornoT PuhheatlofiB. A New Edition. Fool neap Svo fls doth 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEX AND Ell).-THIRTY YEARS’ COR- 

HKSPONUKNCE between John Jebh, D.O.F U.H., Uish4>p of Limerick, Ardfcrt, Aghniloc, 
and Alexander Kiioa, Ksa. 51.U.I.A. Edited bv the Hcv. Charlc Forster, li.D. Rector of 
Stisted, Estex, niul one oi the Six PrcacherB in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edition. 2 vols Kvo 2Ks cloth. 

LOIU) JEITKEW-CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judgea in the Court of Scbsion in Scotland. 4 iols.8vo. 
48). doth. 

JOIINSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the rctciit Discovones in Agri* 
cultural Chemistry; adnpttd to the roniproheriKioti of uiiNcietitific Headers Bv ('uthbert 
W. Johiisfjj , Esq • F.R s Barnster-nt-Law, Corrcspoudlrig Mcinhi r of the Agrii nltiirAl 
Society of K*5nigi^berg, and ut the Maryland IlortieultuniJ Socictv. author of heveral of the 
Pnri Kssiusof the Hoya] Agruulturnl Society of Knglaud, and other AgriMiUuinl Works . 
Kduorof the ‘d'anner's Aljiiaiiaek,*’ etc. 1 thick vol. 8vo Illustrated b> Wood Engravings 
of the best Htid most iMproved Agricultural Implements. 2/. IDs. cloth. 

KANE. -THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

Bv Robert Kane, M D Secretary to the roniicil of the lineal Irish Arndr mv, rrnfessor of 
Natural Philosoplu to the Uoyal Dublin Sociel\, and of Cheuiihtr\ to the Apothcenrics^ 
Hail of Ireland 2a Edition. Post >tvo. Ji cloth. 

KANE -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent I^iscuvcncA and Applicntioiis of the Scieiire to Medicine and 
Pharmaev, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D M.R I A. Profcsaoi of Natural Philosopin 
to the Royal Dublin Society. Hvo, with 23G WoodcutK, 24«. clotn. 

KATBK AND LAllDNEU.- A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Enter and Dr. Lardiier New Kdlliuii. I'uulsLap 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, coinprisiiig 224 dislinrt figures. Os. cloth. 

KEIGllTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From tlic KarlicRt Period. B> Tliumnsi Kclgbilei, Khci New Edition, rorrteted and eon- 
siueniblv improved. hoiiUcnp Hi'o., fis. doth , or Gs. Gif. iMnirid 

KIKBY AND SrENCB.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural Hiatory of liiscAts: comprising an account of aoxious ni.d 
useful Insects, of their MetHmorphosi'R, Food, Stratngims, llabitatiotis, Snrietn h, Mutnins, 
NoIrcb, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M A. F.K.S. ^ L.S. Hector of Biirhaui ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.U.S. 6c LS. 6th Kdtiion, corrected and roiibidcrably enlarged. 
2 voU. 8vo. If. 11s. Gdf. cloth 

The fiftt f»o vofumrn uf the ** rnfrodiirffon to ore poir pnhfiihed at a 

it»parttte work* dietipct Jrum the thitd nnti funrth i»o/amrr, nud, thoufih iwiitA ehluTf^ed^ 
ni a cuunidvrabie f eduction o//>rire, in order that the vumeron^ tfats oj t roderf w/io coh/tne 
their itffdif of ineecUto that of their mnnn-rt and r^oNOfii^, need nut hehurthened ictfA the 
eoBt of •the iechnleat portion oJ the work relatinni to their unatomy ^phpB%olagy^et<, 

KNAPP.—CRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Hr, Hcpresciitationa of the British Orasfles: with Reinarks and orrohionnl Descriptions. By 
1. L. Knappi Eiq. F.L.S. & A.8. 2d KdiUoii. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautliully coloured, 
3/. 16s. boards. 

A/«f / of th* peruunB iniereeied in the art of dtBtingnUhUig gmuBet •ire country gentlemen 
jTarffiers, who ^now nothing of botany^ and cannot uBe the trehinat deecriptione or unaty^ 
ticat^ure* of bota.nist§» To that grertt clatt such a book 2s invatunbie. It onghf^ in Jart^ 
to form part of the lihrany of every one iiflerrslrif in rural ajfaiiei for there are few pfantB 
BO Sifieuit to dhtinguhh at yratgetf not any more vo, ansTtrofie trhirn it it more important fo 
know correctlyf beeaute of their various utet and aualitiet* ITith Mr, JCnonp't book before 
Afjw, no one can have ike leatt dijieutty in making himtetf matter of the tuhjert'* 

GardenerK* Chronicle. 
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CALEXA.NDE»). - remains of ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of DnbHn^ M.K.l.A. s cotitnliingf KaiiiyR^ chiefly expUuatijry» of Christian DoctHnet and 
Confldentiu letters, with Private PiuicrH, illustrative of the \V'riter*s Character, SeiitimcntSi 
and Life* 8d Kdiliun. 4 vols 8vo, 2L Hi. cloth. 

LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE ItiNCS OF NORWAY, 

(rom the RftrUe.t Period of tlip Hi.tfiry of thi* Northern It.. Klnee to tbr Middle of the 
Twelfth OeuUiry, commouly celled the lleimukriiiKle. TraoKlatcd from the Ireluidic of 
. Siiorro Storlrson, with Nutt'N, and a Prcloninerr Ditcoome. by Samncl Lainv. author of 
“Noteeof HTravtner,”eic. 3tola. 8ro.8(ir. clotA 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

111 1838 j compriKiiii; (Ib.erratioiih on the Moral, Politicnl.and Ruoiiomical State of the Svcdleh 
Nation. By Samuel |.ain;, Kh«|. 8v«. 12s, cloth. 

LAING—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Piilitii.il State of Pran>‘c, PruHRla, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
h.nropc, durln;; the present Ccnlury By Samuel lAin)t, Esq. 2d Edition. Syo. IBs. cloth. 

LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

l>nriii)r the years H31,1833, and l8^ >, made with ayi.:wio inquire into the Rural and PoUrh al 
r.cnnoiny of that Ooiiiitrv, and t - Coudltion of its lohahitauts. By Samuel Laiiie, Kkq. 
2d Edition. Svo. l-ls. cloth. 

LATIDNEK’S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Conmristiiff a Series of Ori^iiAl Works on Rioffitiphy, Literature* the Sciences, Arts, 

and Maiiufnctun'H. Coriclurted and edited by Dr. Larcliicr. ^ 

The SoTiCH compli te in One Iluiulrcd and Thirty-three VolumeB, 3il/. 18s. (One Volume 
reiiiHjtjs to be puldiHlied ) The Works aeparutc, f»R. per volume. 

IaARDNKTI.—A TREATISE OIM ARITHMETIC* 

liy !>r. lordlier, LL.IL V R.S Foolscap 8\o. viih Vijfiieite Title, 6i. Lloth* 

La\ni)NER AM) WALKKU.—A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY. MAC- 

NKTISM, and AlETKORDLOtfV. Uy Dp. Lardiicrq LL.D k.K.S.* nnd 0. v Walker, 
Se< retary of the Eleelrical Society. 2 voU. foolseap S>o., with Vi|?iiette 'ritles* I2s ciiitii. 

LAHDNHH.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its atioii ID the Arts. B) Dr. Lanincr. FooUcHpSva. ajrli Vignette Title, and 

upwanis ot 2bO figureH, flr. cloth. 

LARDNEIl —A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr liiuiliiort LL.D. etc. Fr *ip. Hvo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, flj.i loth. 

LAllONER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

Bi l>r. l.ardiier. New Kditioii. Foolscap Hiu.B. iloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Dch\erefl bv Dr. IVresra, before th«* (‘haniiai cutiral Socictv* and In the Medical Schonl of 
the Lomlnn lluspithl. Hu). illuBtratedhy aijiu\CtiU Woodcuts,(»rf, cloth. 

L. E L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

Nevh Fdilion, 1 m>Ih. fiKdhcar H>o. with Itiustraiioiis bv Howard, ete.2Sa. cloth • or bound 
111 monu «o, with giit odgeRi 21 Us 

The following Works separateU* • 

The IMPIlOVISArinrK . - n>i urf. i The tit)LDKN violet - ^ - 10# 6d. 

The VKNKTl \i\MUl.VCK.LET 1 The TROUBAItOUK - - ^ . 10# Grf. 

LEE - TAXIDERMY; 

t Jr, ilie \a fit Colh Prepaniip, an 5 MnunciiorObjects of Natural History. For the use 

Ilf Museums and 'I'niNeUrrs. Mia. U.lace. iftirinprlv Mt«. T. F.. Bowdieh)^ anthor of 
Memoirs of rnAer," cie. flfh 'Kdiiion. Improxed* uith an aeeouiu of a VihD to Walton 
Hail, and Mi. Wutertiui'a inetliod of •'leserving Annnnla. Fcap Hvo. with Wood Engravings, 
7 #. < loth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For flu D’^e ol .M hooks and Youni^ Per)*oiiD comprising the Principles of Cl as alii cation, 
iiiierspeised with aiiuisiiigniirl insliurtne ciriginal Ateouiitb of the uinst rrinnrkahle AnhuHls. 

Mrs. H Lee [fonnefly Mrs. T. E. Uuwdieb), author of '“Taxldenuy,” •‘Memoirs nf 
C'ovii'r/’ etc. I2iuo. with 56 Wooileiita* bound, 

LKFKVRB .fSIU riEv)R(;Kl.--AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

Dr, their Importame and liinuciHC in Health and Diauasc. Bv Sir Oeorgr Leferre, M.D 
Fellitw ot the Itoval Cnllege of Ph>RinHi»», late PhyMuan to the Biitish Kinbassr at the 
roiiiiol St Pott rsburgh, ere.; antUor of “ The Life of a Travelling Physlelan,** “Thermal 
Conifort/’ etc. Post Svo. b#. cloth. 

LEMl*lUEUK—A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 

Cnntniniiig h copious Account o1 all the Proper Naniea mciitionetl in Ancient Authors ; with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and McHsures, used amongst the Ctreeka and Homaua, and a 
Chromdogictil Table. By T. Lempribre, D D. tJUth Kditiun, corrected. 8vo U# cloth, 

LESLIE IC. H.)-MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 

KSQ,.n.A. CompccU chleBy of hi, l.ctt«'ra Bv C R. Le,Iie. R.A. „ . .. 

Sveond KilUlim, with further Kstruri. from hi. Corrr,poiidciife. 4lo., with a new Portrait, 
friiiii a Picture hy Mr. l.clic - /* th^ pTCi$, 
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LIFE OF A TRAVErUNG'^PHYSICIA^ ~ • 

Fr(>»n bis iirst liitrodactioii to Practice; Including Tsffwty YearM* Waiideriiiffa tiironghout 
tBc greater part Kurope. 3 voU. post Hvo, with coloured FrontiHpiecea, His, nd. einlh. 

UNDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO POT ANY. 

By Prof.J, Lindlev. Ph D. F,R S. L-S cfc. 3d Kdition (183fi), with Corrections and consider¬ 
able Addition A 18 vo, with Six Plates and uumrrons Woodeuts, l8s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Uotaiilcal Account of all the moat important Plants used in Medicine, iu diATcrent Parts of 
the World. By John Liiidlcy, Ph.P. K.U.S. etc. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.~A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arraiigetl according to the Natural Orders. By Profesanr John Mndlcv, Ph, H » F.R.^ , cfi • 
Third Rditioii, with numerous Additions. CorrcctluuN, unci liiijirovemciitN. l2iou lOs, hd. 
cloth. 

LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Kxplaiii the Principal OpcrtitinoR of Oanicning upon Physiuloeical Prin¬ 
ciples. By John LtndlcCf Ph.O. F R.S. Rvo. with lilustrntioiia on Wood, l^s. clotli. 
TA^$hot^k isifiriiien i» fAc ftoftt* of prvPltihuf /Ac g-artfew/r, and ihr Mt'h‘nt//ie 

[ amatrnr^ corrcct/y, with fhr ratiunntift of the wote im/nirtant operatiann uf iforticnltnre; 
and the nut Hot Hhm endeaitunred Itt pir^rht to At* reuderx nniutrUi^ihle r:rplftnnt\oft^ founded 
upon fit/'///i»ccrfj»i#ieif/Vicfr, which they canjudii^e of hy their owu fuetiun of oAscrr/i/iotr, uf 
the fi^ruerai nature of vn^ctahle mtion^s afid of the cuuncM icA/cA, tthiie they rvnfrot the 
;#nwfrs of life in planore enpahle of heinif riVf«/a<rrf hy themtel* -s. The paxMernion of 
9Hvh hnowledf(r will necvimnly tench them how to hnprope their tncfArnli nj cultivathi7i^ and 
ieadthrm to the dUeoffery of new and better tnodet, 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN CARDEN; 

<lr, an Ac.count of the most valuuhie KruiU and Vcgctalilci^ cultnutcd in Great Biitiiiii' with 
Kaleiidurs of the Work rtviujrcd in the Orchard uiid Kitchen Gjirdrii during ever)' mouth in 
the Veur, By George Liiidlc>, C.M.II.S* Kdilttl hy Professor Jjiudit), Hvo. Ihr hoards. 

LI.OYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By till* Rev. H. T.locil, M.A., Fellow Ilf Trin. Poll Diihlio. Hio. Tts ho'inis. 

LORIMEU.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects ciomcctcd with his ('ailing. Uy ('tiailcs Lorliucr 3d edition, 1,2tnii. 
with ail Appendix, fis. dc/. cloth. 

LOUDON (’MRS.)-THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, Ilow to Knjoy a Country IJfc ftatioiiallv. Bv Mrn, Kniidoii, aiiihoror *M>iinlciiing for 
Ladies,'* etc. FnniRc.i]j Hvo . with an Kiigrav lug <kii Steel, and IHuHtranoiis o*i WrnMi^^ji hr/ rl. 
•* A wttrr intrltii^eni and ptennant f'onniry f'»Mpanfti7t than Mm Londov'ji hum not rvrn 
I i« thr9f dnyn of ucr;i//Mri/ inntrucUon and ynideg to rvern thini*, For a ftrofF tn th» Jitfdn, 

\ for a walk jw the >r/irdew, fwr mnnttfF^nR the dairy or pouftry- yard, for ruijriuc tht'jtnejtt 
^fiotrcTB and thr best /riii/s, for rural ainu** mew/«, and Jor aft usejitf employihentt to m rapy 
: ttme and produce profitable rr*jt«//ii, »e cordiafty rep/iwimend this tjtnUrut work to In tala w 
I as a constant companion,** Literary Cia/cttc. 

I.OUDON (J. U.)—SELF INSTRUCTION 

For Yotitig Cilirdenerv, Foresters, i;.4ili|ls, L'lnd StiMiindN, and Furincrv; in Aiithiurtie, 
Book-keeping, (icoinclrv, Mtiisuralioii, Pra< tu iil Trigoiifimctrv, Mci hiiincs, l.aitd^SiirvCi- 
ing, Leveling, Plniiiiiiig and Mapping, Architectural Oruwing, and J>(>mf‘tr/CHl Proje* (ion 
and Pcrhpec'tivc , with Kxuniplos shesiing iheir nppUt atioai to Hortii nllural .*ind Agrii ul- 
tural Purposes. Bv iht late J. C Loud*Mi, F.L.S. II.S, cic. With a Portiait of Mi, Loudon, 
and a Memoir hy Mrs. Loudon. 8v o. - fw thr press, 

LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF JREES AND SHRUBS; 

Being the “ArUoroturn et FrulScc*turn BrltHniileutn*’ ahiidged’ coTiuinini* the tlnnly Trc es 
and Sbnihs of Great Britinn, Native and Foreign, seiciitlln iiUv and popnlarh dchcrihed . 
with theirPropiigiitiDiuCulture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with k iigrttviiigs id n’e-ulv all (he 
Species. For the use of Nurherviiion, (wardeiu-rs, .and koreslcrs lU J C, TiOUdon, F.L.S.cte. 
i large vul Hvo. with upwards of :3ii0d F.ngravtiigH on Wood, t2/ Ini. <>iinh. 

The Original Work may be had lu 8 vols.Hvo. with ahcivc d(M» Svo. IMaten of Trees, and upwards 
of SAun Wnodcuta, lU/. i loth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one Kystcinatie view, the History and Present 8t itc of Gaidcning in nil ("'omi- 
triea, and its Theory and Practice in (irent Brituin . with the M.iiiaL’eiiiLMit of the Kitihen 
Garden, the Flower (iardeii, Layiijg-oii» Grounds, tic. Hy J. Cl, L^nidoii, v s \ 

Edition, enlarged and niueh iijiprovtd. 1 large vol. Hvo. with juarlv JOUU K hr ravin vrs on 
Wood, S/.JOs.elotb. . R 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

Comp rifling the Thc^ory mid Prarliec ol the Valuation. Tcfliiifer, Lnv'ing-ot/t. Improvenieiif. 
and Manage raent of Landed Property, und of the cultivation and ecoiidm> of the Aiiiitm) inuJ 
Vegetable nrodurtiona of Agrieuiturr. including all the latest Impiovcmt uts, a gcuenil 
History of Agriculture in all loniitrics; a Statistical view of uh present state, with 
auggeationa for its future progrcKs in the British Ules; and Supplements, bjingiiig dmv it 
the work to the year IfU-L By J. C. T^oudoti, F.L.G.Z. and 11.S. etc. Fifth Kditi/iii. 8vo. illus¬ 
trated with upwards of 1100 Rngrayiiigs ini Wood, hy Branstou. 2/. H's. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down VinprovenicntN in the art of Field-f.'iiltni/* from 1H.1] to 18 H 
IneliiKivp, comuriKiiig ail the previous Supplements, and iltuHtrnt4*d with n.i Kiigraviiigs on 
Wood, may be liad separately^ 5r sewed. 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCtOP>EDiA OF PLANTS; 

Inclading M tbe PUutB which nre now found in, or have been Introduced intn,Great Britain x 
their Nntnral History, accompanied by snch Descri|dionR» Euftraved Firareap and 
Klomeiicary Details, as mny enable a beginner, who is a mere EtiKlUh reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he ma> find in flowed and acquire all the iiiformatioti respoftlilir 
it which is iiiteful and iiiterestinir. The Specific Characters by ati Eminent Botaniatitha 
Drnwlitjirs by J. 1>. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Kditfoii (1H41), with a new Supplement, com- 
priNinit every desirable particular rcspeetiiijt all the PlaiitH orl|{iiiaicd in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publiLation of the work,#ii 1821), and January with a new 
General Index to the whole work* i«di(cd by J, C, Loudon* prepared hv H Baxter, Jun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S.; and SfK) new Figures of PJaiits, tin \Vootl, from Drawings 
by J, 1). Sowerby, 1 \cr> large vol. 8\«. with nearly Wood Engravings, 

3l.l3f,Crf. cloth. a Kf 

**• Tbe last Supplement, i*»pnraivl^, 8vo Ifm, cloth. 

LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPyCDfA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

AUCHITKrTGIlK and FlJlINITinit;. Conliuiiiiig Dcaiigns for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houhch, Farinmcb, r.onntry Iiiiih, Publir Houses, Parochial dchouls,etc. \ with the requisite 
Fittliigs-up, Fixtures, and huriiiturc,and Pppropnate OJHcrs, Gardens, and Giirden Scenery; 
each Desigti lutoinpanicd h} AiiiiUt luI and Oiticai Hciuarkh iliuMrntive of the Principles 
of Art hiteitural Science and TastV uii which it is cotupoxecl, nndGeneial Estimates of the 
Kxpemic. Uv J. (!• Loudon, F.L.S i tc. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement contain- 
ing 160 additional pages of letter-press, .* 10(1 nearly •iiK.iiicw engravings. 1 very thick vol. Svu. 
with more than 2fKMi KiigraviiicR on Wood, 63s. cloth. 

•* Thf tate Mr. Lhttdnn hft$ ihf fnerit uf hnvitif^ ronvryed wore infartnation upon archie 
tettnfv fit a poptihir at ndtipfed for geht^ral rendrrt^ than wnt en/;r attempird ^e/ore, 

or th an hat oerv avtowpltshedtihce fhn Hnevtloutedui of f‘of///ire and fiUatce Architartarr 
IS hidhpt^fmabl*^ to the library of all wow-pro/ewiowof te«(/<TS uhu may at soini time of their 
life piopute to huiid a eefforge or cuautry'^huase,'' Wr^vtiniiistf^r Uc\u*w. 

* 4 * The Suppli meut,«ep/ir'/fe/e, Sva. /r, Uif, sewed, 

LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue ot all the Plants iudigetiouti to or introduced into Uritiiin The 3d Edition 
(1S3J), with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J, C. Loudon, IVv \V H. 
Baxter, and revised bv <«eorge Doi\,K.L.S. K\u. 31s hrf. cloth. 

The Suppleinciit Sf parufe/y, Hvtj. 2s. hd. scutd. 

The later Supplcnu ut sepfiVatefy, Av«>. 8s. «cwed 

LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

C'oiuprisirig the Choice of a VilLior Siiburb.in nesiilrnec, ('rol a situation on uhith to form 
one; the Ar*'»ngenieiit niid Fiiniisliing of the Huuhc; and the Piinting, and 

geiieriil iMaiiagement l>1 the Garden and Ground; the whole ad.sptefl lor (tmuiiiis from one 
iKii'h til fifty aerts and upwards in «*xtciit, mrended for the insmu tian ot those who know 
lirile Ilf fj'irtfeiiiiig or Uiiral AiTiirs, and more partu nlarly for I he use of i.ndies ByJ.C*. 
1 nudon, I* L «‘tc - -i^o. wtth above JMKI \Vo«jd Engravings, 2lii. ilotli. 

LOITDON.-HORTUS LICNOSU5 LONDINENSIS; 

Or, t ('utAliii;ur ol all the LigtnouH Plaiita cultivated in the iicigUUourhood of i.oi dou To 
wliii ii nri added thoii ushhI Prices in NuriierJC*'*. By J C. Loudon, F L.S. eti.. 8 m>- 7s- 6</. 

LOVV.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANACF.WENT OF ESTATES; 

<'''oa»preheudinc tin. Helatiou^ heivtien Lanflli»r*l and Tenant, and the Prim ipL^s and Forms 
Ilf LtsfiCrt , of I .irc) liuildiiiga, ] III Insures, Drains, Eiiih.inkitK,its, ftnads, mift other Huml 
U'«oks, MineralK, aud U^mdi. lit D.t\ul Low, Fsq h.RP. cti.niihot of •‘Elements 
of Pr.iciKJ*! \griculturic 'l . Sn). with iiiiTiieroits Kngraini'gs. iMs.cloth. 

“ /« lAjf tuHd f u/wiMt Pn/, Low W'v tullfelvti mm tlnw vpplu'nbie to the tmporfant 
at strflif on /Ac hf-nt if fuli*vatifi* oj the soi' , and hat I'tven tnuple 

instrni hi f»u the tnoiit rs in re^jf/n-n to tht gr^if tudheha^ print tpally th vtetr. Resent^ 
A/fw*,- thr fair Mr f ondtui ru the Ki*tKf^l*tr aieurrn a of hin A' hat nn.ut such data 

fnundrd i rode ol i//vF<i*d<ii*N, irAicA, oi/cc iarrjalhf it will ludrea bv vanderjul if 

if r/of V u\tt It'tfd fit rMffV/vir* and teach alt ian* i rttrd tn t.Ke maitai^rntetAi of Inad^'d 

p^uhfriv to aid upand 'A> aK'^tcttUural n vowrccf of ihi r>'v.n/t and signaf/y 

nttptuvi (hr eoinhtina uj Ltndlffid^ t haatfUhdjnaptietor thnatghvut the laud,'* 

. l.itci’O) Gs/ettc. 

LOW,—THE BRFEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

IIUITMN dc*i.ciii»*‘il livDaxid L.>«, VNq F H.S K , Proti‘sKorof Agriculture in t>ic Vnhtr- 
Kitv ot Kdinhurgh , Memherof the ILivhI Atademc of Agncuituic of ^wedtMt, Torre upon ding 
Member o! the roiiscil Final iPAgTii ulture lU* Fmiiet, of the Jsociete llco;tl it rriUndc, 
etc. etc Till* Plates from (Inwiiigs \\\ W. TVichoJson, B.S.A , reduced from n Si ne< of Oil 
Piiuilings. execute il fin* liic \giic ullnni'Museum of ihc Ibiiversitx of Edinliurghbv W. Sh:cl>., 
Its lii2vi)U atlas qiiarto, with fid platea ol Siiimula, hcftutilujlv coloured alter Nature, 
16/. Ifir. half-hound in uiorcuc o. 

Or in fo irseptitat*' pnrtioiM, as fuHou 

The OX 1 vrtl. alUv quarto, u.ih 22 Platcb, j The HORSE. 1 \ol. atlaaquarto,with8Platex, 
price 6/ Ihf. 6if half-bound morocco. • price 3f. hnU-bound morocco. 

The SHEEP I sol. atlas quarto, with 21 I The HOG. ltol.iitbo» quarto, wuh 5 Plates, 
FUtes, price 6L llii.Grf. ImiMioiuid iiioroi to. price 2f. 2s. Inilt-boiirul morocco 

LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURE; 

roniMrehciidiiigihi CiiUivatioii of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestu* AuimalR, and the 
Kcinimnv of the Farm. Bv David Low, Eaq. F.R.S.K., Profe»hor of ARiirulture in the Ibii- 
t ersit 1 of Edliibiir 'b. WU Kdilioii,qh Altcrnlious and AdtiUioiia,aiidabot e‘.Ud WoodentH. 

Hvo.2U cloth , , . , . i y 41 

^*Low*8*Lhtnrtttsof Pinctieal AgthnUtire tsfhr hestworhon farmiugiu mtr Inncuagr, 

Gardcncr’h ChronicTe. 
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20 CATALOff^E OP NEW WORKS 


MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO i 

The RDINBUHGH REVIEW* By the Rifht Hoii.ThomnB Bnbington MacenUy, M P. 

Sd Edition* 21 ToU. 8 to« 36«. cloth* ‘ 

MACAtlLAY.-^LAYS OF ANCIEKT ROME. . ^ ^ 

By the Right Honorable Thomas Dabiiiftoti Macaulay, M,P* fltb Kdltloii. Crown Svo* | 
10s.6tf. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOtoOCY OF VISION. 

By W Mackcnxlc, M.D., Lecturer on the Rye in the Unircrwty of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, lots. Od. hoards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR .T AMES).~THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Him. Sir James Marhintoih. Reprinted from the Cahinet CyclnpaMliH , and 
intended for a Preficiit->Ro»k or *Achool Prlrc, Foolscap Svo. with Portrait^ &s. clolh ; or 
bound ill vellum gilt (o/d ityte) , 8s. 

MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES> MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Inclndinf his Contributions to The KDINBUIIGII REVIEW. Collected and Edited by | 
bis Son. 8 vols.8vo.—/fs the press. 

MACKINTOSH. ETC.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ! 

By Sir James Mackintosh; W. Wallace. Esq.; and Robert DcU, Esq. 10 vols. foolscap 9vo. ' 
with Vignette Titles. 3/. cloth. | 

M'CULLOCII.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Being a Classified Catalngne of the principal Worhs In the different departmeiila of Polhiral 
Kconoinv. Interspersed with Ilibtorical, Critical, and Biofraphical NottcCH. Bi* J. U. 
M^Ciillncn, Esq. dvo. 14s. cloth. { 

M*CULLOriI.~A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INhXUKNCE OF TAXATION AND TOE FUNDING SYSTEM. Bv J. K. M‘Cunoeh, 
Esq. &VO. Ifii. cloth. 

MTULLOCIL-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL. STATISTICAL, AND 

I HfSTOHIf.'AL, of the varioua CouiitrleSp plaees, and Priiietpa] Natural Oh|e» I*, in ihr World. 

1 By J.R, McCulloch, Esq. 2thirk vols.Kvo IHustrated with Six liirgi hiiportujitMnp'«,4/ c hilli 

I ** The of in/ormailon fhi$ hietionary nfiords on the nHhfrcttf referred tv in Uw titlf 

! If truly tnrprUlftif* It cannot fail to prove n vaife mec um to the itndent^ tthvut inynirif^ u ill 
he yuided hy its and gatiafird hy itg clear and freynently eluhvraitd cuwmn^ncetinfig 

Kvery public room in trhUh commerce^ poUtieg, or literature Jonti$thc gubjrct of diicuBnloti, 
ou^ht to be furnighed with thete frulNfii as .’’—Globe. 

M‘CULLO('H.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND rOMMER<‘lAL NAVUiATiON Rv J. «. 

I McCulloch, Esa. An entirely New Kditioit, corrected throughout, tiiiarged, and imprnv r d. 

I 1 very thick voi. 8vo., illustratfd with Maps niici Plans, 5U«. cloth, oriiOs. KtrongU hulG 

buutid in Russia,with flc'xlble ba^'k. 

*• Mr. M^CHtloch^M t'ornmereittl liicfivnary hag for gevernl yearg been a %aile meeurn for 
I merrhantg^ traderg^ghip owner#, and ghip^magtenk^ tu ^nide and a9ghf them cundnct*njif fhr 
i detailn of their Te%peciwe occupationg^ ve fte*d not therefore e,iptitfote upon the general 
mertff of ihi$ well-known irorA. in onfroNf/riw^ to the merrnfffilr ircrld a new^ rulnrKtd, and 
impToned edition. The guhjeeig handled in a commereial dictionary ore not of a gtaiionaru 
but a progrengive eharactf r* and thoge who tnogfly une gnfh reperiotieg vre not carivug nhvut 
j hinforical noHccg or theoretical dhenggiotigt but ronrern /fie, *vhlv uith practu*:! 

d/’/4f/f immediately connected with the pregent momftit The ch/ifterg made tn our commer 
eial policy by the Tarjff Act and the late actn for rt^nJathti: the corn nn%l rolunful 

Irades. ore go multiform^ go important^ and affect go mony ortHteg and inietrgts^ that Mr 
McCulloch degnaired of introducing them into a gnpphmcnt of n leti sue than the firik^tnal 
work, hr hag therefore rfroff,/rt(r/rd hig diettonary altogether IF-- hare carefntlu rgamiftni 
lAls vagt irork, and are of opinion that the inelefattt^able author haf produced a digent of tf:$ 
mogi ugejul and opf^ken/tr iif/ormalioff regpfctiug Ihe past and pregfut gtatr of f/o cummace 
of Jiurope and the world at forge, and the latrg and regulotton* under which louMmerdal 
operatwui arc rnrried oii. RV have not fpifre. nor n vttld 1/ he n%eful ij we /oid, to enumertife 
the new sif^jecls treated in the edition before ; If will jif^Vr prarttcai wm to hr agguied 
that in the rourge of their hugtnegg gearcefy any rowtut} riot ynrgtton ran arise npott whnh 
they will not find ugefnl infvrntation in Mr A/*f ulh eh^g well-groreH 

From an article on Mr, M*ruUoch*!. Diitionary in tlu 7'tmes^’ newspaper. 

MALTE-BRUN.^A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Bnin and Balbi, enihraelniran Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discover), the Principles of Mathenintirnl and Ph\ aieal (fcogranh^, 
and a complete Desrriptioii, from tin moat recent aourres. of the FN'iit? at and Social Coinlitioii 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alnhabecleal ' 
Index of 12,000 Names. 8vd. 30s. cloth. 

MAKCET (MRSO-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HKTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of ChUdren. By Mrs.Marcety author uf “ Conversations on ChemUtrv,*' e»i - 
2d Edition* ISroo. fit. cloth. 


m 









MAKCET.-~CONVERS^IONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In vrUieli thehlenientH of tfaut Science nre familiarly Kxpiained and llluitrated by Enpcri* 
iiieiits. i4th KdUloii,ciilar|fcdaitd corrected. voU. fouidcap8vi>* 14#. cloth. 

MAHOET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NA*ajRAL PHILOSOPHY; 

Iti nrliich the KIcmciitM of ibut Scictne are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hcriHiou of Vouii;^ I’erHoiiH. KItli Hldittoii, eularired and corrected by the Author. Fcap. 8vo. 
with 231'latCB, iOi.bd.Lloth. ' » / i 

MAKCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POUTlOaL ECONOMY! 

In which the Kiciiiciits of that Si u nee are familiarly explained. 7th Edition, revised and 
eiilar^fcd. Foolscap 8vo. 7*. ftd. cl*>ih. 

MAU(’ET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Ooniprcht iKliiiir tln‘ Kliiui'iits <>i Uutuu), witli tkcir a]tplicaiiou to AirrituUuri!* 3d Editioii. 
Svo. lAitU lour IMalc'^, *Jh. i loth. 

MAIU'ET.—CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN! 

(In Land and Water. 2d Kditjoii rcit^udaiid corrected. Foolscap 8vo.| with coloured Maps, 
ahca'iii^ the coinparatiTo Altitudt^ of Moantaius,5s.bd. cloth. 

MAIK'ET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

1*01 (Tlnldrcu. lly Mrs. Marcct, author of ** M.ir>'s (iraminar/'etc> 18mo. 4j.f>if. rloth. 

' In thffr f iiUffi'rgathntt Mrs Marcrt travels wer u great deal of jg^rousd trtfA Her tronffd 

! sJnll in adaptini* knuulrdge t» the vapacUy of the youngs The nature of articulate soandn^ 
and the org/nn o/ speeri, the history of mankUtd to indicnte the formation of different 
tntn;^atgi s, the manner tu whuh Eu^iHsh hat hern indebted to Latin ^ the probable or posaihU 
I///:; Iff ttf (angnrt^e^ and the tine of rognomens and vamesf are all faMiharly displayed in this 
ittstractive little volume,*'- Spertalor. 

! MAK(*KT—the came OF GRAMMAR, 

W'th a lliMik of (yCin\crKfitii»iis, the KuUa of thr Game, and nffording Examples of 

tilt iiuuiMcr Ilf plai Jitj; at it. In a vai iiiahcd box, ur done up as a post ttvo. volume, 8i, 

I MAlU r.T-WILLY'S GRAMMAR; 

Intelspcrhcd with Stone r, and Jiitciidi^d f<ir tiie IKp of IIoir. Bv Mrs, Marcel, author of 
** Mar\ *s t«i iniiuar,' cti. Niwiditiou. IHiiio 2ii C/f <!oth. 

J Sound find simple trork for the earliest ages ” —Quarterh Roriew 

MAIU’ET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS. VEGETABLES. AND MINERALS. 

li\ Mrs Mitri cl, iiutln/r of'• Com crsafinns on Cliciuistr) etc 12i)io. 2#. ciotli. 

**nite of 1/r!- Mnrrefs r«rr/«//v boohs of i>MfrNrftofi, in tvhteh natural history is 

marie jduMnt and int* Ktgiblefui the y&i«njf,”>-.VthciiKum. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

iU a.Miither. A v to her Children Po'<tHvo. of. cloth, edges. 

MAin:\ AT V VPT .—THE MISSION ; 

Ot, Si<«e» lu ^frua. Writtfii foi Young reople. Bv Cnptaiu Marryat, C.B , author of 
rer SStnpltp' *• Masteiniaa Iltady,*' ** The Settlers In Canada/^ etc. 2 ^oIm. fcap. Svo. 
iloth. 

MAKin AT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

VVritii It for Voiiiig Tf^ople By Captain M.«rr>aty C B. .author of Peter Simple,'* 
** M tstonuati lie an v te, 2 uda. f^iip.Svn 12#. # hUh. 

AIAIIUYAT.-MASTERMAN READY! 

' Or, the WrLi k of the Tuedie. Wniieii ‘or Young People B) CaptHiii Marryat. 3 vola, foola* 

. i»|i S\o. with naiucitniN KuRravings on Wood,eioth. 

Till volunu s,j(p<irr/|efvw^>lld. each, cloth. 


** 7'’Ai beit of Eoblusun t rvsoe's ntimeroas disrendttnif^ and one of the most caa, ,V 4 tiing of 
rntid'^rn vhihijeH\ I oohs The only danger f#, lest parents should dispute tetth ihett children 
thf p*/M*^s't}un uj tt '' WuirtiTl^ Iteiieiv# 

MaK\ AM) \Ml.LlS.-ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE EFFECTED BY 

I ilK i*H<><rllES> Ol CIVILIZ ATHhV. Bs C V. H, Marx, M.U. Profehsor of Medu^lnc in 
till l>iiiier»tt\ of Gotiiiii.;eii, ctr.; and II. WiHib, M.D, Member uf the ilo>al College of 
Ph\Si! Mil**, 4‘te. looisi'ip 8vu.-I# eioth. • 

MATTNDKK - THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

-Villi LlBUAliy ol UHT'KUKNCR. By Surnuei Maunder. Ifith Kiiit'ion, rexUrd throughout 
Aitd euiarged. 1 thick vul, luolscop 8vo., with two engraved Frontispieces, 10*. cioth; 
lumiid III roan, 12*. 

rht prtnetpal contents of this new and thoroughly revhed edition of** The Treasury of 
Knowh nye—a stew and enlarged English ftith tt ittammnr^ f erhai 

flown, and rtemses; u new Universal Uasietterr; o i^ompendtvus tUt*sical iHcltonary i an 
Analysis nf iiistoiy and ihronologyi a /iicfiow^irp oj Luts Tctw**; a new Synopsis o/ the 
ifrttt%h i'fvrfige, and various usejul tabular addenda- 

MAllNDEli.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

CniiNistiiig of MtMwoirs, Skitihes, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Peraona of all 
Ages and Nations, Iram the KarUe<.t Period ol History; fornilug a new and complete Die* 
inMiarv of Uiiitersal Uiographv. hth Kditum, revised throughout, and eoiitaiiilng a copious 
Supplemcnti brought down to Deveuibcr ISil. Foolscap 8vo, with engraved FroiLtispIcce, 
In*. I liith ; bound in ro«in| 12*. 
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CATALOOIIE OF WORKS 


MAUNDE11.-.THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Ppoular Encyolopied&a of Science and tbr Bellow I«cttrctt; Including all Braiielivs 
of Science* and cYery Subject connected with lAtcraturc and Art. Tho whiilc wnttt'u In a 
familiar at^lej adapted to the roniprehviiiiion of all ncraoua dcairous of 
on tbc mibjects coiiipriaed in the vi'ork|dKncl aUo iiuiiptcd for ii Manual of convenient llefcr- 
ciicc to the more inatructed. By Samuel Maunder. Hd Ktlltion. 1 thick yul.fcap.Svo with 
an eni^raved Frontieipiecc, }(>«.cloth, bound in roan, 12#. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HBTORY; 

Comprleinff a General lutroductoryVlutlliie of ITiilvcraal IUBtory* Ancient and Modern* and 
a Series of separate Hiblories of every principal Nation that exists; dcvelopiin; their Rise* 
Progfress, and Present Coiiditiou* the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants* their HeliifIon, Manners* and Custoius, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder, 2d Edit. 
1 tbick vol. fenp. Svo. fo#. cloth; hound in roan* 12j. 

MAUNDER.-.THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (orlttlnal and selected) for Etery Day In the Year; each 
Lesson recordiiiff some important Event in General Hiatory* Dio^nphy* ete.*whiih buppviied 
on the duv of the mouth uudpr which it is placed, or dctailinff* in fainlliur languaj^e, liitercHi- 
lujr facts in Science; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces* interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings 1 Questions for Kxainitiatlon being appended to each day ^s Lesson* ami 
the whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, author of **The 
Treasury of Knowledge." 2d Edition* revised. l2mo. A#, bound. 

MICHELET (J).-PRIESTS, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN. 

By J. Michelet Translated from the French (third edition)* with . le Author's permission, 
by C. Cocks* Bachelier-5s-Lottres, and Professor (brevete) of the Living liunguagcs in the 
l^oyal CollegcR of France. Post Svo. 2#. cloth. 

MlLNEn (REVS. J. AND L) —THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. Bv the llcv. Joseph Milner, A M, With Additions mid Oorrci tuiii»i bv the lute 
Ht*v. I&riae Milner, D.l). F.R.S , Dean of Curlisle, and Frusiidctit of Queen's College, Cam* 
fridge. A New Kdition. dvols. Svo. 2/. St. bourds. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only cninjiletc Edition. With sonic .ndditiunal Poems iind Aiitohitfjgrsphif a] 
Prcfncis. Collci ted and edited hv Mr.Muiitgoincr) • 4 1 oLs. tuoNiup Svo. withPortniit* and 
7 other beautifully engraved Plates, 20#. Llotii * or bound in inoioCLo* 1/. 10#. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent IiitriKliiefiou and Notes. Complete in one viiIuum , nulf<iriu 
with Lord Byroirs Poems. With aNcw Portrait, In George Ru'limond, eiigravid in the line 
manner* and ii View of Slopmon Cottage* the Rcbiih ttei ot the Poet, hy Thom is ('reswirk, 
A ll.A. Medium iivo. If, ]#. cloth; or 42#. bound In monaiu, in the best iitHiiiier, b\ 
IJiiyday. 

Also, an Kdilinii in IP vuls. foolscap 8vo. with Portriut* aiiil PiPJntcK* 2/. IPr. cloth; 
moiocco*4f. Klff. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Kdition Medium Hvn. illuHtrntcd with 13 Engravings, fniibheil in the highest 
style of art,2)# cloth, moiocco*3a# , or42#. with India Pioof Piute* cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twcntv-iirst Edition, hoolscnp Hvo, with 4 Engravingb* from Paintings b) Weslull, Id#, (id. 
cloth; or Hi. bound in luoruecu. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, imp. 8vo. illustriUed with 154 Designs by f>. Maeliso* K.A. etc h< d on Steel. 

/« rAcprej#. 

The Peetry and toiU both be eni^Taved^ andcavh pfig* #«>ro«wrfef/ tetih au 

Ornamental Harder, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Kdition. Ftap. Hvo. with Engraved Title and Vignettt* 10#. doth; or 13#. Gif. 
hound in tiioroeco. 

MOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

Bv Thomas Moore, Ksq. Vols 1 tod* with Vigoctle Titles, 18#. eiuth. 

* 4 * The third and canctudtM^ tfolumr^ uhhJi aUo eom/i/rfr# The CuImiu t Cydopwdiii, 

i# nearly ready, 

Afr. A/oore fartuuuieXy hrinf^^ ia Ai# labunrti nal unly eeitnt^ivi /rr/r«ing in the rarefy 
trodden paths of Irish hutury^ but strict hnpartiahty^ rcfi«frrrd #/f// mare rl* aratid nvcnw 
praMi8in}i^ by an ennabhnf( tave aj liberty. Every pu^t of his reork rvntnms evidence of 
research; and fnntimcrci^fc passages might be cited f?» proof of the independent and truth’ 
seeking spirit of the avMor.’’—Atnenaeum. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS^ 

dd Editiuil. Royal Kvu. aith 24 beautifully coloured F.iigravliiga* If. 1(1#. half-bouuU. 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptomn* Antidotes* 
Action on the Tissues* and TestN. ByW.J, T.Morton. 12iuo. Gi.lii case; 8#. Gd. on rollers, 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY# 

For the Student in Vctcriiiarv Medicine; containing the Substatiees employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College* with an Attempt at their Classmcatiou* and the FlmrinacoptPia of that 
Institution. By w, J.T.Morton. 3d Edition. 12nio. 10#. cloth. 
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PKINrClt roit LONGMAN, lyftjWN, AND CO. 


MOSELEY .—llXUSTRAmONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rcr, H. Movelevt M.A , Prufcakwr of Naturel l‘)>iiuHopby will Aatnnioiny in King*!) 

r being tbe I'itHt Voluinc of the UluBtrafmnR of SdcBce by tbo ProfeBnorK 

of King b College. Fcap.Hvo. with iiiuucrous VVoodcuiii,0«e rlotU. 

mechanical pri&iples of engineering and 

ARCliiriSCTUHK. Ily the Rev. II. Moieley, M.A.F.R.i^., ProfvRfiorof N'aturttlPlitlobophy 
and AHtrouomy 111 Kiiig*it College, Loudoti; and author ul **llLuiiUiitioubul Mei*bauic»»*^ etc. 
8vo. wUii WovdcutH and Diagrams^) > 4f. cloth. • 

7*hew0rk 0 / Afr. A/riie/pv w«en elaburate^ pru/nuhii^ aecurat^^ Awrf 

f itfrely matfu^matiral ditguhtiion^ on thf tkrorrticftl prn*cipleu uf mvch 
Ihe MthoT^B high Topntaiion a$ a matht^futt ticianJ*— Athena: 

MtJLLKH.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY, 


efegani aUnirnri^Mfid 
of mvchanicB; and wtll 9 eTne 
Atheuosuiu. 


By C. O. Mlillcr, author of “The Ilihton and tiitn^uitirs of the Ihirir Race,'* etc. 'J 
latcd from the German by John Lcit«:h. d>o. uuiluTui with Mullcr'a Uonuus/^ c 


Trans* 

cloth. 


MURRAY.^NCYCLOP>eDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

t^nniprlshig a coinplrte l>ebcn|iti<>ii >f the KarLh: exhUnting its llclatloii to the Heavenly 
Bndii'A, its Ph>sieHl Structure, the Natural IJi'itorv of each Cuuiitri, and the Industry, Com* ; 
inert e. Political liistitutioiiM, and Civil ntni Siulal Stote of all Nations By Hugh Murray, ; 
>.118K.: iibMsted in AHtroiioiiie, etc. by PiotcKHor Waliace; Geology, etc. by Profesnor j 
Juuithon; Botitii), etc. by Sir W, J, Hooker, Zoology, etc by W. Swaiiihon, Ksq, New 1 
Rditlnii, with Siipvlciiieiu, bringing down the Statii^ucui liifonuarion eoutaiiied in the Work, 
to Dceciuber with tC! Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of RKK) other 

KngravingN on Wood, from Itrauiiigs by SwiiiiibOti, T- Landseer, Sowerbx, Strutt, etc. repre¬ 
senting the most remarkable Objei ts of Nature and Art in cV4'i} Region of the Globe* 1 very 
large vol. Nvo. cniitaiuing upwards of jingeH, \*,L t loth. 

*** The Supplement^ rontninfg the most Impurtunt reet nt informationf , 

fA/4y he had separatch , prtct \s. 


M( OL VS--THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Coiitaiiilfig Tables, CalLuliitloDb, utid StatementN indis]o*aSfL!»1i foi ascertaiuingtlie Dates of 
Historical Kveiils, hioI oI Piihlo and Private lKie*imeiits, IriMii the Karhest Period to the ; 
Pri-hnit Time. Bv Sir Harris Xieiiius, R,C. M.G. Second Koitioii, corrected throughout. I 
koolscfip Sio. with Vigiibtle Title, O 5 . < loth. ! 

** ffV st^onjjlff rrcowifiiew^y to histonmf stftdeuts the clear and ncatratc *('hrouotogff of 1 
i/fsfnrv,’ hp Sir fhtrns Sitfdan^ uhich contains all the uijormatton that tan he pratticalfp j 
retianed^^ Cj'OirterJy Ucvi< w » 

MSDKT JAMES —THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT; ! 

A lloitiiioce o| tlieih'). A I'lieiidlv Vone from the Avon's Bunks to the Nations of Oci- | 
man^, aud other PoeiiiH. Bv .liiiiics Nisbi t Pont bvo. 7f* Od. cloth. ^ 

OWEN.--LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- ■ 

HLOGV OFTIir. IXVERTECRArE ANIMALS, dilivcred at the HoyaH'ollegc of Surgeons 
111 18U Bv Rii bard Owen, )* R S Huiitenrui Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
l>\ Wijliiim Wbiti Cooper. M.B t\S, and revt'O'd by Professor Owen. With Glossary' and 
liiiiix with iieai iy MO illM^LlaltOIlb oil Wood, 1 U Moth. | 

♦ A Sfiond and eoficludtftff Vohi'fte^ heiut; the Lectures rf,n Vertebrata delix*ered hjf t 
Vrofrt9itrOu'**HdHTiti^tkt pi vseui session^ %ipreparing fo) the Press. ' 

PARABLES (THE). i 

luteiidi d for II Biithiiav Present, 01 loft Book for all .Seasons. PiMited in Gold and Colours, 

III th» Missnl hi>le, with ornamciitid Borders. 8'|iiarc foolsv.ip 8\o.| ninform with the 1 
•‘.Miiinoi on till Mount ” [/« fAe press 

To Ae/r>//oicf d bxj - 

Tin Book of Ruth. | The Book ol Job I The Pvan 'cbsts. 

,, FsDuj. 1 I, ,1 Proverbs. | ct*. cii. , 

The “ PtMiitiiilihl Pbalms,'” copied iti fae-siii/ilc from a celebrated MUval, arc also In 
pn*parntion. 1 

1 * A It K i:s.—DOMESTIC DUT^ES 5 i 

Or* IfiHtriK tJoiiH to Young Married lAriies on tlw Managenieiit of iheir Hniisohoiris and the 
Regulatiou of their (bniduet in the ' arioua Relations and DuUeii ol Marrieil Life. By Mrs j 
W. PiirUcH «>th Kditiou. FuolaeapSvo Vti vlutU. | 

PAKNKLL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS; I 

Wherein the Principles on which Hoads should be made are cxnbiined and llliistrateU h\ the 1 
PlaiiR, Spccifieuilohs, and Coiitraits made use of bv riiomna T* In^rd, Ksq. *111 the Holvheud | 
Road Bv the Right Hon Sir Heiin ParrioU, Burl, Hon Mmih. Inst Civ. fing. London , 
Becuiid Kdi^ion, greatly enlarged. 8vo. with U large PlatcB« \l. U. cloth. 

PATON (A.A.HSERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 

FAMILY; i»r, a ttesidcure in Ihlgi-ide, mid 'rnivels through the HighUiiiis midWouiK 
•lands of the Inferioi, during tht veais 1813 and IrtM. By Andrew Archibald Patou, 

P»>8l rtvo. with portrait and plate, l-s cloth. 1 

Ho the hfttnr Authoi . 

THE MHUKRN SYRIANS; or, Native Society iii Damascus, Aleppo, and the hLiuntaiiiB of 
the Druses. Post 8v u. lOi. 6if. cloilu 










PEARSON.oAN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAt ASTRONOMY* 

the Rev. PeanotivLL.D.F.R.S. etrt Rector uf South Kliwortit, LcIreitcraMrc, and 
Treasurer to the Aftronomlcid Society of London. 2 voU. 4to. ^ith Plates* 7L 
vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for fadHtating the Reductioii of Celestial Obftcr- 
vatlons j and a popular Explanation of tfieir Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been uaefully employed In 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and l/sing them. 

PEUC1VALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; . , ^ 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W.Percivall, M.R.C.S* Sto. II. cloth. 

PBRC1VALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOCY r 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lamcncas of the Horse ; with th?ir Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure, embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veien-* 
nary Seaoola. By \V. Percivall, M.R.C..S.y Veterinary Burgeon In the First Life Guards. 
Vols. 1, 2* and2«8vo.; Vol. 1, lUs. 6d.; vol.2, 14s.; vol. H, 14s. boards. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET* . . 

With Observations on the Dietetiral Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Aceount of the Dietnrics of some of the piineioat Mctropolttan and other 
KHtabllshments for Pnupers, LuiiatiLs, Criminals, Children, the Sick. etc. By doii. Pereira, 
M.D, F.R.S., author of Elements uf Materia Mcdlca.** Svo. Ids. cloth. 

PBSOHEL (C. F.>-ELEIVIENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Part I. Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pcschel, Prineipal of the Rovnl Military Cullege, 
Dresden, etc. etc. Translated from the German# with Notes, by E, West. Foolscap Hvu. 
with Dtagrams and Woodcuts. 7s doth. 

PETIUK.—THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Petrie^s Great Work on the Round Towers and Karlv Ect lesiastleal Archlteeture of 
IrelHnd, explaining the Origin and Uscr of the Towers, and the other rharneteilKtu 
Buildings with which they are asAooiated, Dcatitilully printed in royal 4to. with upis^srds of 
2S0 Illustrations, from Drawings hy Mr. Petrie, 2/ 12f Rd cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of MinersU; with Acenuiits of the Plat es 
and Circumstances in which they are found. Bv Williain Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S, etc, 4th 
Edition, coiisideralily augmented b> U. Allaii, F.R.b.K. Hvo. numerous Cuts, I2f.cloth. 

PinLLIPS.^FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET, observed in the < oursc of the Ordnniiee 
Geological Survey of that District. By John PhillipH, F.ll S. K (v S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Oomiuisbioncrs Of H. M. Treasury. Bro. with 60 Plates# comprising 
Tcrv numerous Figures, Of. doth. 

PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY, 

By John PhitlipH, F.R.S. G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates* 5a cloth. 

PHILLIPS—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

Bv John Phillips# F.ll.S.G.S. etc. 2 sols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Wood cuts, 
cloth. 

PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By O. R. porter, Ksq. F.R.S,, author of *^Thc Progress of the Nation,''et<. Fenp Svo with 
Vignette Title* and Bil Engravings on Wood, 6s. doth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 

GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.ll.S, Foolscap tB'o with Vignette Title and 50 Wood- 
ents, 6 a doth. 

POKTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDRRRV, .*iid of Parts of Tynincand hcniiaiiHgb* cKaniiiicd and deserihrd utiiN r 
the Authority of the MaMcr-Gencral and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. PortloLk, F.li.N. etc. 
Bvo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POSTAL’S (CAPTAIN).-PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH. 

The Manners and Customs of its liihiihitants, and its Productive Capabilities, with n Narrii- 
ti\e of the Recent Events. By Captain Postniis, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the PolitirHl 
Agent,Sindh. 8vii. with Map, cord Irontispiece, and llluKtrations on Wood. IHs. tloth. 
for the Infereifrng' of the otannerB and eu»tum$ of the Sindhif4nn of att tZ/iisscs, 

and the varioNt partivuIfttM ithivh muhr up the deKtttiptton oj the ronN/ry, ve refer the 
render to Capt, Poiian'a vnlttahle worft, which cannot f, il to ajford Aitn equal information 
and amMsn!»e»f.''--*Asintic Junriia). 

POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Karliest PericHis to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Savillau Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap. Svo. Vignette Title. Gs. doth. 

PROCEEDINCS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last Part publisheu is Part 11 for lH4;i. 8vo« hj. doth. 

PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Oapaeity* With Anecdotes of Men *.f Gctiins. By the Rev. 
James I^croft# B.A., Trinity College* Oxford, authoi of ♦•Gu-ek Grtiuiuiar Practltc**’ 
I#atln Grammar Prat tlee,^* etc. Foolscap Hvo., 6t. fuf, elnth • 

*• TAi> eonree if admirahtp adapted tv promote a reoUq intetteeiml etnd^s..’kf hiutorp^ 
pMoeophp*and the bellee tettree^ at lihtingnithrd from that mere tteeumnlaiion oJ vfnds and 
datet in the memorp which patten for rifiic/ifjNn. H'e would recofimend to enery idle and 
inattentive reader^ whether old or voungf the auihor'‘e toand and Jadiciout fftfrtrr, * How to 
remember what we rend *John Bull. 
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PltlNTED FOH lVr)NOMAN, ultOWM, AND VO. 


QUARTERLY JOURNaC OF THE CEOLOCiCAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Editedbf UwldThoma* Aunted, M.A. F.ft.S., Fellow of Jeiiu* Colleire, Cwulwidws Pro- 
^SHor 01 (leolugy in Kiiig's Colleis'e* Loudon; Vice-beorctary of tbe (icological tSouicty. 
Nos. 1. and II. 8vo. it. cai'h» sewed. ^ [Pui/Med Quarterly* 

RANKE (PU0FE8S0U).-RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

TriiiiHliitcd by ^arab Auatliij translator ol Uuiike's History of the Popes *’ Vols 1 aua^r 
8vo. ;ius» eiotb. 

REECE,— THE MEDICAL GUIDE: * 

For the use oi the Cler^fv, }lcuil.s ut FaunHes, Seminaries, and Junior Praetitloneia iu Medi- 
rlne . eoinpnMiig a LOiuplrte Moiterii iliHpeusutory, and a Pmctieul Treatise on the distiu- 
ffuiHlitiitf SyiiiptiMiitt, Ciiuses, I’rerentitni, Cure, and PrdUation of the IhscaseKincident to the 
Tliinian Krarnr. Hy R. Roter, M II., late Fellow oi the UoyalColU*i;e of burtreousof London, 
etc. IGtli Kditiuii. 8vo. l!£s. hoards, 

REID (DR.)- ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

\ LNPJLATION : with Hemurks on \^*ariutiia, iLxeluitiM.' Lifrhtiui:, and the Couiinnuicatiriii 
ot Sound. Jly IJ. D. Reid, M.l> F 'l.b.K.ete. b\u* with iRairrauis, and32UKn^ravines on 
VVood,16«.elolh. b t b a 

^ comyUtc drvrit*pmrfii nf thr theory aoi pTuctice.of ventilatioH^ auidc knottn to (hr 
pHblic Jot thr Jntt tiUir. l.h*re it uot n cA«;i/cr that duet vot ufftr a ^freat jtumbtr of 
ftvifet aud futporiant weft vurthy oj the enr^/ui Lriiirtrfrr«/ioif alike of thr 

pahhf and the prvjetnwnf. />r. lind't uork ri, Oitulet. Jt$ll of cariout tUuttrationt; the 
Uit* ripittiut mtd tippiuaiion of the * prtuetplet' tnti rtpemed throughout retth a 

ttftnriy iij amnttn^r i/olrr the (^r7irrri/f.*'—Murniug'lMiruniele. 

KEl'TON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Ilf the* late lluiniihn.) Ueptmi, Esq $ hLini; hi» iiilui. Works on thi»e buhjects. New 
KiJitidxi, with an lliAtonral and m lentifie liitruilueiioii, a «\stcmalti Aiiuhbis, a Rio^raphii ul 
Niilii I, NiitCM, Ri'ii n I opiouR AlphuhotiLul Index. Uy J C Louiiori, K.L.r«., etc. Orit;iimliy 

f iubliHhed ill one folio and three quarto voluiitcb, aud now eomprtbcd iu I %'ul. Svo. Ulubtrutcd 
>\ upwards uf 2i>0 Kii;;ra^jitgs, and Portrait, dOs. cloth ; with i oloured Plutch, b/. hr. cloth. 


REYNARD THE FOX ; 

A rciiiivtiKMl A{Hihii;\ of the IWlddh HrproduiMl in Rhyitii'. KmlKllishid throughout 

with Scroll CupitaiN, 111 Colourb, Iroiii W ood-ulock LcIUta iiiuiK oxpuSbJ^ lor tins woil*, alter 
lU'MiriiK i>t the ll^th and lUth (\ iitiiiicA. With an IntioduLticii by Suii.iicl ..*aylor, late of 
CJue<‘u*R (*oU<');r , Ozlord. bqu.U’c SMt vellum cloth 

** He rr/noof rofitfudt irithvut nar tidmitnitun uj the muttttly ttyU in uhirh 

Mr. \ayitn hut * rt^prudnud thtt < urit/ut nuti vuhtahh' * brute epic.^ M e mutt oisu reunirk^ 
fioti in»t*Julh/tt,ritit the uhule ^ i a mi liar at m have been with many of the 

fuo$t hfUHhj h! munnhcuptt of tht l.//i trolm p* vv rtrre attoauhtd at thf i,lo$e retemblam e 
vj the tit!e pugr^ and keudittgfuj th* ihupttrt^ to ike ehoitett tpunnentuf the Middlr^u^e 
mUttf^raphur. i'he hvidiu*^. < at t/ fu (he tpittttd little tienettts vn the tidet ts fit peyjut 
Xff/ji/iA*- itud the botik, if/ii/r it jorm9 an impteitaht uddilmn to tfn stholar s tibrary^ uoiJd 
be an nrnutniifi tu the ^rr/fcui:; ruc>/f table. LcUciii iieui w. 


illODLE^A COP/IPLETfc ENCLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENCLISH DIC- 

'rii>NAU\. MiiiiDiliMl Iron, the lost Hources, chiclit Ocnu.iii. L> the Kit. J. K.Uidiilt, 
A •'Ith KditUMi. Svo hU hi/, cloth. 

Sipaiutcly' 'riiL Kiii(ltsh 1 aliii p.irt, Pis Gd. liotli, the l.itiiL-Kiiglibh part,:!Ir. cloth. 


LlJ)llJ.E.~A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Tor the whkstLO.ii-jKM'kt'l \ luinie *q the M<*auinq, Uuuiiti, and ri^ht Acceiiliiaiion of 
Lfitin Clnssii ul W ords, Hy the Ki v. J. II. KidilU', M.A. Uo> liid.inu, 4s. hound. 


KllHU-lv-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Ul, li Cupiin ndiuiti of lieliutoub liibtruc liuii lor Voun^ PcTboiis. 15\ the Uev. J .E. Riddle, 

A] A. 1‘uolsi np S\u. tix. cloth. 

RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTteAL CHRONOLOGY: 

Ur, .Varidls of tli.. Chil'ttiiiii Cliurih, from its Vouiidatlcin to the presenlTiuie. Coiiluimntr h 
V iew id Geiieriil Chun h Mistqii, and the Course oi secular ; the Limits of the (diuii h 

and Its Helatioiib to the State. Coiitnn ersies; Sect* and Partus; Kites, liibtitutioiib, and 
liisiipiiiie ; KrcloMastUal WViit rs. The wholi nrraii<^ed neeoniinj;^ to tin order ol iJafes. and 
diTidiii into Seven I'er.ods. To whit h are aiiiud. Ltsts of Couticda and I’opes. Paiuau'li'., 
and Vrchbithops of Cdiitcrburi. Kv the Hev. J. F. Kiddie, M.A. 8vo. l.'i#. eiolh. 

R1VEI{S,-^THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: ^ i 

t'otitaniini; umple Di b< rtptioiib of nil the hue leading: varieties of Roses, rci^ularl) rlassed in 
tli< if tespective humilieH; their llistoiy utid mode of Culture Ky T. Hivers, Juu, Third 
F.ditioii, corroetid mid improved, ioolbcap b\o. (>s etoth. 

KoiJKirns ((ii:onui:).~THE life, progresses, and rebellion of 

JAMK.s DUKK OF MUNMUtiTlI, to his Ountureund Fxnution ; with a *111 Aciouiir of 
the Itloodv AbM/c*i. and copiuuH Uiogruphical KoIuok. Ky fieoigc Itabeith, author of **Thc 
Histor) 01 lAme etc. etc. 'J vois. post b\u. oith Pottiait, Maps,and other Ulus- 

tratioiiH, cloth. 

ROlUilim-A comprehensive VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 

under GLASS. By James Uolierts, Uardener to M. Wilson, , Eshtuii JluU, Yorkshire. 
12nio. 5a. (id. cloth.' 
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llOBE]iTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 

the TERMS liud LANGUA<f£ nf GV)OhOG4^; dcifigiiocl for thi* earlv Studeiiti and th<isc 
who have not made ifrcat iiroju^rcM lii the Science. By G. Roberts* Foolscaii Svo. Gi. cloth. 

IlOBINSON-GREEK AND ENCLiSM LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By K. Robinson, li D., author of Biblical Researches.” Edited^ with careful revision^ 
correcUons, etc., by the Rev. i>r. Blootntield. Svo. IKs. cloth. 

lU)OERS.~THE VEGETABLE •CULTIVATOR: 

Coutaliiiiiijra plain and accurate Uescriiitum of all the dlficrent Species of CuUiinry Vcg'ctablcs^ 




best Modes of Cooking thorn; alphabctlcidly arranged. Tugether with a Description of the 
I'hysical Herbs in General Use- Also^ some hocoUectioiis of the Ufi* oi Philip Miller, F A.S., 
GardcHier to the Worshipful Coinnany of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John llogcrs, author 
of ** The Fruit Cultivator.*^ 2d Editlou. FWUeap 8vu. 7s« cloth. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 voIh. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12l. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry KoseoCi Esq. Koolsnip Svo. with Vignetle Title, 6«. cloth. 

SANDBYfREV. (I.)-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. George Siindby. Juii.. Viciir of Fliatoii, and Hector 
of All SanitRWith St. Nicholas, South Klmhuiiii SulTulk; Uomestie Chap>'in to the Right 
Hon. the Karl of Abergavenny. FooUcap Svo. Gi. doth. 

SANDFORI) (REV. J011N),^PAROCHIALIA, 

orC'hnrdi, School, uiid Parish. By tht‘ Rev. John Sfiiidford- M.A. Vicar of Dundiunh, 
Chsplaiii to the liord Bishop of Won ester, IJou. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
HMi, with iiiiincrous Wuoddits. IGs. c loth. 

** The title of 7t/r. Saftdjorit's ffohtmt vhnt it rs meatti to bt a maouol fur the 

vlt'r^yman l« f¥iakiftf; the must »u\table arravf^nnevta fur the warship uf and the ntuvu- 
ttoH ytf the a/td the sicpcrrMinfi o/ alt t and the booh Uwhtit its titie tm/^orfs. /t is a 

booh tphieh we should adr/isi every tler)!:ymun to vovshH^ ir/rn wishes Jar J‘nH iv/onnatioo on 
any of these points^ A od wv van ttho recommend it ns coutainmy piorttcftf iu/orrHaitun^ th»* 
n atilt of CJp/Tlr//rr and troin^ into nil the ficcisstfr^ d</«>/«, and arrompuuted uith plans 
and illusi rut ions ^ and tables and estimates Church of Knelaiid Vluarterl) Review. 

SANDFOHD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Saiidford. Glh Edition. FooUcap Svo.Gs. c loth. 

SANDFURD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Saiidiord. 2d Fdition Funlsenp Hvo 7s. Gi/i loth. 

The Formation of heinale Character; KeligHui, apariiinoniit Oh|cct, the liiiportnncc of Religious 
Knowledge ; Ohristianity, Doctrinal .iiid Practit al; the Kinploviueiit of Time; Stud>,itkMode 
iiiid its Uecoinmeiidatiuii; AccompHshuient, Temper; Taste ; Bcuciolcuce , Marriage ; the 
IToung Wife; the Young Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

ELEMENTS of AttlTJlMKTlC uiid aIXIKBIIA. By W. Stotl, Ks*j., A.M. and F II A S, 
Second Mathemntichl Prolessor at the Royal Military CoUckc, Sandhurst. Being the 
list Volume ortho Sandhurst Coarse ot MathematicH. sVo. IGs. bound. 

ELEMENTS of (.KOMF'JltV : coiisistiug of the Grsl Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, ehiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simsoii ; with the priticipnl Theorems tti Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground; also. Four Tracta relating to Circles, Planes, 
und SoluLs, with one on Sphenc ai Geometry. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathcmntic.s in 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurat. Being the 2d Vulume of the Sandhurst Course of 
Mathonmth s. 8vo. with many Dlogrnms, lOr. Ga. bound. 

PL.AlN TUIGONOMKTJIY AND MENSDUATION , for the use of theno\al Military College, 
Saiidliurht By W. beott, Kaq. A.M and F R.A.S*, Second Mathematic nl Mastev in tlie Inati- 
tutiun. being the 3d Voluiuo uf the S<uidhuiHt Course of Mathciimtics hio. [fn the press 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESYi Including the Piojectioiis of tin Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigonomcliy. Bv John Nnrncn, F.U.S and U A.S. PiofcMsor of Muliic- 
niatics In the Royal Military College, Siindhuist. Being the Gth Volume of the Sandhurst 
Mathcmaticnl Course. 8vo. 1 is. bound. 

SCIILEIDEN (rROF.)-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Scbleidcn, Profeasor of Botany at Jena, Traiialated bv E. LankeHter, M.D. F.L.S. 
Svo. with numerous wood engravings fn the press. 


the press. 


SCORESBY.— MACNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. WiUiam Scoresby, D.D. F.H.S L. und K. etc. etc. Comprising Tiivestigntious 
conccriiing the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Pi.'.:e8 or Bars, In 
combination as well as hingiv, uiidi'r various cunditious as to Mahs, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
etc, as also conceriiiiig the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, Svo. with Plates, Gs. 
cloth t Part 2, 10«. Gd, ^ 

SCOTT. -THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Burt, New Edition,2 vols, foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titlch, 12r. (loth. 








PIUNTLD 


I.ONGMAN, illlOWlsr^ AND CO. 


owh ()iary4 Edited by Misii Jam* Porter. 3<1 Edition, with a New Naotieal and bcographical 
IiitroduLtlou, cuiitaliiiiig Kxiraitti fruui a Pape&by Mr C. F. Collett, of the Royal Navy, 
idefitit>iug the Ulaods deaLribed by Sir Edward Seaward. 2tula, poet 8vu. SU. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Ske^kea, by H. Southoy,LL.D. Medium 
8vo. HUa. cloth; or 8Ii. drf. with gilt edgea. * 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Ur. Aikiii. 

A New Kditioiiy^with Supplement by Lucy Aikiti, cotisistiiig of Sclectloiia from the Works of 
Crabbci bcotL Cuieritli^ei Pringlct Charlotte Smith, and Airs. BarbauId. Medium 8ro. 18t. cl. 

The peculiarf fainte of thene turn worftu that the PuemB included are printed entire, 
without tnntilation or abridgment; a feature not poacetted bp anp similar wotkf and adding 
obviousip to their interest and uHlitp^ 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE), 

I St. Matthew v.vt. vii.l Intended for a T^irtbday-Prescnt, or Gift-Book for nil Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Mihbal 'iiilc, with Ornamental BorderK by Owen JoneSt 
Architret, and an illuiiiaiiLU'd Frontispiece b> W.Buxalb Esi|# A new edition. Foolseiip 4to. 
Ill a rich tmieadcd silk coicr, maiiufaeturcd exprc68ly» 21r.; or bound lu morocco, iu the 
MisMil st^lc, by ilayda\,2tif. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THK I*aM 1LY SHAKSPEAllK, in which uotbing is added to the Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions arc omitted whi< h cannot with propriety bo read aloud. By T. 
Bowdlcr, Ks<|. F.il.h. Seventh Kditioii, 1 large vol. 8\o. with AG illustrations after Smirke, 
ete.30r. eioth; or .iU. Gd.gilt edges. 

A LIBHAHY EUl i'iON, wdthont Illu&tratioufi, 8 vuIh.Svo. 4L Mr. Cd.boards. 

SIIELLBIV, ETC.--LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 

ri'VLY, SPAIN and POUTUOAL. Bv Mr^. SIicIIlv^ birD. Brewster, J. Moiitgomcr), etc. 
3 rols. loolsi up Svo. with Vignette Titles, Ihr. cloth. 

SIIEIXEV.^LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS- 

ShelUx itnd others. 2 vola.ioulscap 8vo. with VigiictU* Titles, PJj iloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Us Pi (Unless, and Liwh , with Ohs''natjoiis to make anyone a\\ hist Plnyei* j contuiniiig 
also thi l.uxft.'iol l'i<4uet, C.is>iiio, Kiiirte, Cribba^e, Bat kgamnioii. B\ M.t|6r A **•**. 
Hth To w|{i( h are added, Prt'c ipts for T)i us. By Mrs. B * ♦ *** roolseupUro. 

L lot I, !*«ll 

SISAUXNMH.^THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

t>r, <d i1m Origin. Progrts^, rinil EiiJl ui iTceUoni in Italy, Irojii A,l>. 47li to I^uS. By J. C. Ji. 
I)l‘ hismoiidi. Eoolsi up hvo. with Vif^iiLttc Title, (>«. cloth. 

S1SMONDI.--THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

< ueipia View of till tiivnsiuii aid N'dth uientof tl.e Burburiuiis. ByJ.C.L UtSismoudi. 
« v^»ls. luolsiap 8vo, xvitli VignetU* TilUs, Ijjt i loth 

«MITJI fMKS, II.)-,THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 

t'KNTl nil.8 OF TUK <’111118 1'! AN KM A; Her'inaU and Her xMjssioii. By Mrs. Henry 

8uiith. Pools^ ttp Svo bv, cloth 

8Mini.-~AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Bv Sir J. K. Sipith, lut< Pi evident of (h'‘ Ijiuna'an Societv, 7th Kditioii, corrected s In which 
the olijec r <if Smith s ** (Tiuuiinar of Botafi) '* is cuoinincd with that iht ** Introductiun.'* 
Bv Sir VVdlium JudcMin IJoiiker, K.ll. LL.J). etc. svo. withld> Sted Platch, 10«. cloth ; 
with iuloured Plate**, 2f. Llnth. 

SMITH-COMPENDIUM OF. THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

Bv Sir J. F.. Smith. 2>i Kditiou, with AdthtioUs and thirrcctioiis l)v Sir W.J. Hooker, 
l-mii. 7^-th/. clul h. TUK SAMK IN LATIN, dth Kdilion, 12aio. t>if. 

SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

Bv Sir Junics Kilward Siuirh, M.l). F.K.S., late P«'hideiit of the Ljiiiitcah Sot ict), etc. 
0 vol8. Svu..if. 12#. boards. 

OONTKNTS; 

VoU. 1. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the FernS|2/. K#.^ 

Vol. V. Part 1,12#, —Cryptogamm; eoiiipriaiiig i Vol. V. Part 2, 12#.—The Fungi -completing 
the Mussch, llepaticic, J«iehefis, Charii- I the w'ork, by Sir W J. Hooker, and the 

cent, and Algie. B> Sir W. J. Hooker. * Kcv. M. J.Berkeley,F L.S.etc* 

SM1TH.~THE WORKS OF THE REV, SYDNEY SMITH. 

3d Kditiuii. H voU.Hvo. with Portrait, ;wi#. i loth. 

This collection consists of the jiuthor's roNrr/&iffffOJi# to the ** Kdiuhurgh Keview,*' 
Peter Ptvmlfu’s “Lrffer# on the Catholics,^' and other misreUnneovs works: to which are 
fSk first Bdded —Three Letters on Lt tier io Mr. Horner;'^ •• Two Letters on 

American Ilebts;"' ** A praf/en*^ Changes** r never before publinbcd f Fragment on 
the Irish Human Catholic ( huvchP 
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SOUTHEY, etc;.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH AOlfllRALS: 

With nn Introductory View of the NavAi ^lUtory of Kuiciaiid, Wv Southey, Esq. and 
K. Bell, £fiq, 5 voU. foolucap 8ro., with Vitfiiette Titles, If. lOi. cliith. 

SOUTHEY’S fKOBERT) COMPLBTE POETICAL WORKS: 

Colitaiiiliif allthe Author’s la&t IntroiluetioiiB ami Noti*N. Complete in one volume, mediiinn 
8vo with Portrait and Vignette, uniloriu with Jiyrou b Poems and Thomas Moure's PoelienI 
'Vorhs, 21r.5 or 42r. houn^^in »*oroeco, In the best manner, by Hnvdn\. 

pT(^ 8 ent rvotft»ctivej edUwtt4fpoff8iatins' 0/ ww'* volnme anlyl wiludn the cuvtenta af 
the form*‘r ten, antohivstraphicfit prejacea^ «r tceN ua poems, it i* ent up in an ereeedioff/p 
oioNtt/u/trifA a clear though amall ttfpe^ and is adorneil v^ith a ponralt of the atifhor^ 
ntul ft ttii^uette engruffiug of hh regtdeffrr at Aeaicuh. Aitogfther, tt forma a haudnome 
drairtng room, or lihrary buoh^ fchiht i/« minced of eotopured with the ten volume 

ediUott^ wtll render it hit^hly arceptahle to n large elnaa. Ao lover of clegnut literature tet/f 
firtw vonieftt hhnnelj without potaming a eupy of vfurhivhtrh^ however varwut the opiutonu 
rntt ftained res;jecfi«^ aome uf them, have long taken their place amonett the enduring 
yirotfiic/loffff of our Kcleclic llrview, 

AIbo, an Edition in 10 voU, foolscHp 8\o. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2f. 10s. ; morocco, 4^ IOj. 

Tilt fuilowliiif Works Nt parateiv: - 

JO VINT OF ARC. - Fcap. Svo.dJ.Llotli. | TIIAI-ABA • - - Fcap.Rvo. 5r. cloth. 
M\1K>C- ----- ,, hi. ,, I BAMfAOS, etc. 2 vols. ,, lllr, ,, 

OURSK OK KKIIAMA „ Bf. „ 1 KOUKUICK - - - - „ Bf. „ 

SPALDING -THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spaldiii^^ M.A of the London Uuivctbit}. Svo. lUi. clot’ 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, 

By the author of “The Mural of Flowers ** 2d Rditioii. Hu\a1 8vo, with 23 beautifully 
toloiirod Eii^ravin}rN of the torcstTreeii uf Great Britain, W. Hr. 6f/. Lloih. 

SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 

DISKASKS ot the I OOT and l^Rli til ilie HORSK. rtmipruhcndiusf the Cmiiparatuo \iiuloiny 
ot those Parts lu other Annuals , einbraemg the suhjei t of Shoeiiij^ and the proper J'rt atiiioiit 
of the Toot, with the Untionalc and KiTeetsuf various Important Opcrutioiis, and the best 
Methodfl of pcrfuriniiiff them. By W. C. Spooner, M it. V.C. 12mo. 7^ hd. tlolh. 

STEAiyi ENGINE,^ BY ,THE ARTIZAN. CLUB. 

A Jieatiht on th«»Steam Kui^ine. B> ilit Aitizun (''liib. Nos. I to 13, 4to. Is eiteh, BOwed. 
To Oe cuiiipletcd in 21 iVlunthly Parta, cat h iUnsiiati d l>v a Sttel Plate and several Wotideuts. 

** The treatiae ii wiwr^’rif hy the anme clcverneis nud vivaiity ithith htlonga to * the (lub T 
it u well illualrated uith wntidtHts, amf aeewt hhehf, aa Jar as uernn Judge, to nnauer the 
tmprntatit par pone of rffJir«siM.f aonnd iuformatu>u titnong the artnam of thu rouutiy in an 
agreetihle and tntetvitbig wifzu/it’r.''—Railway Cliroiiii Ic. 

ST1'RIUIN(J (HKV. II.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

Fiiirn the ihet uf An.'shiirir, l3^iU, lo tin r.i^hteeiith CtMituiy , uny.in ilh desi|£iied nn u fun- 
tiiin.itioii uf Alihier's “ Iliston ul the ( IiuilIi of Christ." By the Rev. Ileiirv Siebbinir, 
U.l) 3\ols 8vo chith. ' ^ 

STEBBING—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

Jrfiiu Us riinmliitio'i to .V \K 1 «),*. Bj tl,f Rev H. SttfUbitiL', M A , t-U. 2 v<*U.foolsc#i)8v«. 
• itb Vi^nitU. Titles, I'Jj «loth. 

STERIUNG.-^THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By tlie tte% H. iStebbiiit:. 2 \oIh. fuolscap 8v«. with Viy:iK tte Titles, PJr.eloth. 

STEKl/S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OW "VKl^S^ M ^NIJ.\L, iantaiiiiiit;’ liiforniation ncro.snry ror iirrfcoits coTiin'Ctfd .tlih 
Meicaiilile Aftuirs ; eoiisistmir of the UeifuJattou Arts of the ('nstuiMS frr the United Ivint*- 
doiii, and British Possessiuiis abroad; Nav iirat ion Laws . Ue,,nmr> Act-*, Duties ot Cushiuis 
of llir Uiiilfd Kin({ilom. lnv British in Amen* a, i 111111*1.1, and Isl* ul Mnii; in tlie 

Kast liiilifk, C.in* of l.cod lloiie, N* •* Sicilli Wnl*-*', iiiid Van Ihi'iuHirN l.and ; S)iiiiirt;liiit; 
A< t8 ; I ilota^e thro'it^tiout England and St otiaiid , JnsuraiieeH ; Conimi reuil TroulAis ; Itoek 
Cbririji-s OH yiiiptiinir, <*1C. KTnw K«liii*iii, fiiri*-* U*d by .1 Stikc>nii»ii, SiTK-tarv in thi. Knst 
India and China AK.^01 lutiun , U ith Tables of MonieK, VVei|/lits, Measures, and KxchttUets. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 l-ipt;e vol ,svo. ll. D i loth. 

STErUHNS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

j>ei>eri|iti«n uf all the Spei ies u^ Beetles hitherto aseertamed to 
-nhabit tirciit Biitiiiii nn<l Inland, eti. With a complete Index ol the Oein ra. By J.l*. 
htepheiis, i .L.S., nutlior ul “ Illustrations of Enloinulu-fy/^ Pusl 8vo. 1 li, cloth. 

STRONG—GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

AStHlistjcidDcHtTiptionol tUatConnirv - its LawsComnirrce,lle8ourecs» ruliUeTiiBtitufionii, 
t’tc* Irojn the Arriial ol Kin(|r ()thu, m 18^13, clown to the present time. From 
Odieuii Dm uinciifH and .VutheiUie Sourtea. By Frederick Stroiiji;^, Ksq , Consul at Athens lor 
the Kingdoms of Bavin in and Hanover. Hvo. 16«. i luth. 

SUMMERLY (MR8. FEIJX).-THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: 

A Child . Stc|Mi ill many \^nv 8. By Mra, Folia Kumnicriy. Fcap.Mvo. printed 

ill Colours, with a 1 riuitispiocc drawn on /iiic by WiIUbbi Mulreudy, U.A. 1». acwvd. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY: ^ 

Coiit^ninu nearly One Humlred Sermona by eminent nivines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Re*. T. F. Uihdlii, ll.l). 0 vols. roolscnp 8vo. with 6 Portraits,3f)t. cloth i neatly haU-hoaiid 
111 morocco, with ,ilt edges, S/. 12,. (id. 
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SWAINRON.—A PRELIf^NARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. By W, SwRiiikon, Esq. f oolttAp Hxo. fif. clotH, 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY«f CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
By W. SwainiioiLKsq. Ftap. Uvo.69.cli>th« 

natural history and CLASSIFIOA* 
TION OF QOAimUPKJ>S. W. Swaiii- 
80 |i, K«q Futtp* Hvo.Mitli V^iffuettcTitk',and 
IJtl VYoorlcutSf 6#. cloth. 

NATURAL IHSTORV AND CLASSIFIPA* 
TiON OF HJROS. By W. SwaitiMon, Esq. 
2voU. ii fip.8\u. Vi^iu'ltcTitlea, and above 
300 Woudcuta^ ISJf, { loth. 

A TREATISE ON MALACOT.OGYs Or, the 
Naturai riassifiration of Shells and bhcll- 
I’lhb. By \V. H\tAni8*m, Knq Ftap. Mvn. with 
Vlifuette Title aud nunierouii WoodLUta.CiA 
doth. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
^TfON OF FISH. AMPHIBIANS. AND 
•reptiles. By W. SaatiiAoii.Kaq. 2 vola. 
ftap. H\o. with vlgfiicttc Titles and Wood¬ 
cuts 12 l cloth. 

HABIJS^AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
By Tv. Swainson. Esq, Fenp. 8vo. with 
Viifiu'ttr mid \Vo(>cl(Mits« fis, cloth. 
ANIMALS IN MENAGEIUIOS. ByW Swaiii- 
soii, F.sq. leap. 8vo. Vignette Title and 
TiutneroiiH VVuoucuts,r»s.cloth. 

HISTORY AND NAl’URAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENT OF INSECTS. By W. Swniiiaon. 
Ksq. and W. K. Sliuckard, Esq. F« np, Svo, 
with ViirnettcTitl<‘ni)d WoodiiirN.n#, cloth. 
A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY; with th^ 
Biography of /.oolo^'tstK. and Notirca of 
their Worka. F<«p. Svo. with Portrait of 
the Author, da. cloth. 


SWITZERLAND —THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

I'oolMiipSvo. vitb Vijfnvtto 'J'Jtlv.rii, cloth. 

TANNER (BISIIOP).-NOTm/E MONASTICA., 

By BiOiop Tiitiiicr. A New Kiittioii, with Correct ion fi and many Additions^ eonKtitntIngr a 
Svnoptifiil View of nil thcMonastu, Chniitry. and other Relif^ions foundations cxiatnip: in 
and Wales hefon the Dissolution of the Monasteries. Edittd by Henry C'ule, an 
AH.ststuiit Keeper of the Public lUiords. 4to. [In the preirjr. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS? 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronnlovk al Order, arcordinj: to the Sc heme of Dr 
Bentley, from the Text of (iesuer, eorroLted and improved With a Preliminary IVissertatinn, 
very null li eiilar|red, on the Chrouolofjv of the WnrhH, oil thi' LocnlitiCh, iirtd on the Lsli 
an<l Uiiiiriveter of that Poet. B> Jitiiirs Tate, M A. Second editiuri, to which is now added, 
an orii'inal Treatise on the Metres ol Horace. 8so. 12ii. iloth. 

Mr. lluraiitt* Urgtitutus gkanld Jtud a phicr ht ih** hfnartf of the wnlnrr neholar^ 

fij the yuuthfulttndent* and of the acujfnpit$hed wetn nj the a’urfrf”- Quartirlv Uevio\. 

T.ITH --THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. P \UL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Tnttn alary MntU r ol Sacred Nairative, nupplicd 
Lorn the Kpislle^c, and cineidated in Of casitiiiiil DisscrtuttoiiN ‘ uxth the IJoru* rniiliiia.' iil 
Dr rule\. Ill a more < f>rii < t edition, Hiiitjniiuil. li) •iHiiivii Talc, M.A.^Canon Ucbideiitinry 
ol St Piiul's. 8vo. with Map, 1«U. I loth. 

TAYLE'l KEY niARLES B r-MARCARET; 

Or, the P< nrl, Bv the Uer. Charles B, Tajler, M.A. Rector nf St. Peter's* CheR/or, author 
of ** Lad\ M-iry ; or. Not of the Worni;'' ** Traetarianisia not of Ood,** cti , Foolscap 8yo. 
Ha. (iiilh. 

“ The de^mtt of thh rierv pfeakitif:^ and atti-fiCth*e xtori/ is tngheirfhcejrurnof Tr/ir/firLin- 
Ism, uud the hi/vptf ederiH that ,/f«w* from a dttvfhirje oj utn dHtiett^rehatouf and morat, 

Thr huoK n t. rtf/r» ffi attvle e.?f‘f«e/i/ erne«f«/* nhd i^nhti^ethtr/reej’$ifw thnf uturout- 
mtmir'dapirit nhich has but tun freqat nifv appeared of late in wurhs uf the same deserip^ 
ffo/#,'*--Atlas. 

TvVYI.ER (HEV.CIIARLESB.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev/ <'h tries B Tf»\ ler* Rector of ^t. Peter’s,Chester; author of *' Marjrurct, or the 
Pearl/’etc. Foolscap dit \)d elmli. 

TAYLKU JIEV. ClIAULBS B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF COD. 

Strnions Bs* the Ret C Tl. T.ivlei. Hector of St Peter’s, and I'.vtiiiiig Lecturer at St 
Mur\ **', f’hcstci; Hiitbor of Lady Mary ; ofj Not of the World,’ etc* Fcap. 8v« cloth. 

TA\I.ER fllEV. CilAKLliS B.WDORA MELDER : 

A Stor\ of Alsace. Bv Mitii Sainicr. A Traiislaiioii. Edited bv the Rev. C. B.Tavler, 
author of Margaret; or, the Pearl/' etc. Fciip-^Svo , with 2 lllustratioiift, “s. cloth. 

TAYL01J.~THE STATESMAN. 

Bv Heiir^ Ta}lur, Euq .authorof''Philip Van Vrtevclcle.'* ISmo.hA, Rd. boards. 

TIIAin^EU.--POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES & BYE-LAWS, 

For Use 111 the Field. By Thomas ThiiLker. 12mo 1«. fid. newcii. 

TIIArKKTl.— THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD- 

BOOK s beiiiit an AlpliHbetleal Return of the Riinnintr at all the Public Coiirsliitf riidiHiii 
Euirlaiid, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Seaaon IS41-42; with the Pedipces (as. hu us 
received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up Hteoiid for e.u h Pr'uc; ako* a 
netnrii ol all Single Matthea run at those Meetings; with a Preliiitiiinry Kwsay on the 
Decision of ShorttourscN. ByT.Tliacker. Hvo. ll)». cloth. 

THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Ni>ri>..Hrv in Aid «( for tlip Cure nf Piseasc. By Anthony Todd 

TIioinitim.M.I). F.I-.S-fir, Sd Rdiiioii. Po.tSio. 1«* <?</. cloth. 
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THmLWAi:iL.-THE HISTORY OF pREECE. 

By tbe Rigfht Rev. tlie Lofd Biihop of St« David’K. S Tola* fcap.870*VijifuettcTltIoa» Sf. St. Ol. 
A IvjBW JBuITIOn, Tovlt&d, with Notes. Vol. l.demy Bvo.t.WlrU Mapii» 12t, cloth To he 
completed in 8 Yoliitncs. C [ruf. 2 ft in the Preu. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS^ 

Kdited by Bolton Coruey» Esq. ^ lUnstratod with Seventy-seven Desisfns drawn on Wood !>>’ 
the followiiiir Members of the Efbh^g^ Chi h i— . ^ 

J. Bcllf Sculptor, t Horsley. Frank Stone. | H. J. Townsend, 

C. VF, Cope. * J. P Kriiirht. C. Stonlunise. T. Webster, A.U.A. 

Thomas Creswick. I R.Redgrave, A.tl.A. F. Tavlcr. I 

Bnitravcd hy Thompson and other eminent Enffravem. 

Square crown 8vo. Sis. cloth ; in morocco in the hest manner hv navday,.3(is. 

TIIOMSON.-.AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By James Ttiomsou, LL.D. Profes&nr of Mathematics In the 
Unirersity of Glossfow. 12mo. m: idoth. 

THOMSON (JOHN)..--TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-anA-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and SUty-fivc I>iivs, in u regular progresstjoii ot Single 
Hays; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One lo 'IVclve Months, and irom One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewini^ the FxehauifC on Dills, or CommlsMoii on Goods, etc. 
from jnne-ei(fhth to Five per Cent.; and Tables sheuiufr the Amount of nnr Salarr, fncoino, 
Ksuense, etc. by the Pav, Month, or Year. To which arc prefixed, a Table of Diseouiit on 
Bills at a certain Number of Dnvsor Months; and a Table bhewlnt^the exact Number of 
Days, from any Dav ihiougfliout the Year, to thoBlstof December, the usual Period to which 
Intorost is culculntcd. By John Thomson, Arcouutaiit iu Edinburgh. 12tiio 8j. bound. 

TOMLINE (BIRHOP).—ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY; 

Contaittlng.Proofs of the Aiithcntii ity and Inspiration of the Hoiv Scriptures , n SumnmrT of 
the History of the Jews; a Brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old 
and New Testameots; a Hhort Account of the English Tniiislations of the Bible, and of the 
LititrBy of the Church of England; and a ScrlptiitHl Exposition of the Thlrtv-Ninc Articles 
of Religion. By Georfn* Tomline, D.D. K ll S-, 7<nrd Bishitp of Wim hester. DoKignrd 
. prlticipiSly (or the use of Young Students in Divinity. l-1tU Edition. Witli Additionul Notes, 
and a Summary of KcclcHiastical Hiator 7 ^ Hy Henry Stchbing, D.D., niittior ol ** \ History 
of the Church of Christ, fr*mi the Cuiiftssion of Augsburg,** etc etc. 2 \uls Hvo. 21«. cloth 

TOMLINS —A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of Kiigli«ih Law; adapted lo the compreheiisiun of 
Persons not cdncatedfoi the Lo^'a! Ptofession, and alfordtiig Inforiiifition pcculniriv uschil to 
Magistratea, Merchants,Parochliil Officers, and others. By Thomas Kdlviic TomlitiK, Attoniey 
and Solicitor. 1 thick vol. post 8%'o. IKr. cloth. 

The whole work hee been revised hy a liarrifter, 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES: 

With reference to theCaiiReaof their priiicipul tfariatioiis, from 17 *V 2 to the Present Time. 
Preecded hy a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries, By 
liionias Tooke, Esq. F.U.8. 2 vola. 8vn, ]L lbs. eloili. 

A ruotinuotton of fAc«//of»c, 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State ol the CIKCULATION in IW mid Kip, aUh 
Remarks on the Corn Lnws, and on proposed Alterations in our Bunking System. 8v(>. 
I2ff. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Scuoiul Si'rici. Vol. 7. Part I, ito. with < olonrod map., it. lid., Vol. 7 . Part 2, 

transactions OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The laftt Part pabliahcti >. Part 1 of Vol. IV. 8vo. with Plates, Q. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last Part pnhlHhed Is Part3, Vol. III. *11 f>. with PI ites, lOt Ctt/ ciiioured, and plfiin 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ERITISH ARCHITECTS OF 

LONDON: consisting of a Series of Papers on AiitiquiticH,” and ^M'ojjsirtirtion.’^ |>y 
R. Willis, M A. F.ll.S. etc., Ambrose PomiU r; IL'rr ffullinanii, of ILtuover: Dr I nradsi*, 
Mr. Brar.cbridgc; llcrrBeuth, of Berlin, Joseph (iwilt, F.S.A K A.S , Mi <*. 11 Simtli ; 
Mr. r, Fowler, Hon. Sec.; Mr. W. A. Nteholson, «>f Lincoln, and Mi. J. P. Piipwortli. 
Vol, 1. Part 2, 4tn. with luinoeroiis lithographic and M'nodrut lllnstritilons, 24s. cloth 
%* pBFt 1, V'ol L uniform with the above, Ifiii. elmh 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The lust Part published in Part 3, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, lOv. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS- 

Vol. I].4tn. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 2.Sa. i loth. 

Vol. HI., with Nineteen'finely engraved Plates. 2f i2«. OL doth. 

TUIINEU.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Phllosophieally eoiiHideren. By S. Turner, P.'S. A. R.A S.L. New Kdit. 3 voU* Rro. 42ii. bds, 
Vol. 1 conbiders' the Creation and System of the Earth, and its Vegetable and Animal Raeefl 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special ReLiitiun to Mankind, and in the Deluge, atifi the 
History of Human AfTairs. 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Fen>ctuatiou and Supportof the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 
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TURNER (SKAIlON).~RTfeHARD III.: \ 

A Poeiii^. By Shwoj* T«rjier, E»n., K.S.A. H«d R.A.8X., Author ol ‘'The UUtory of the 
rrfTo’l? J *'*« World,” €tc.» Fooltcap 8ro. cloth. 

TURNEU.~THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND I 

From the Karliest PerioU t»tlie Death of Kii^abctn By Sharon Turner, Kaa.F.A.S. n.A.8.L« 
12 voU. 8vo. B/. Ha. cluthc 

Or four nepnrate oorfiona, 

THR HISTORY of the AN(tl..O*SAXQNS; comprising Inc HiKtory of Rngland fron| the 
KurlicHt Period to the Norman CoTiquest* 6th Kditioii^ voIh* Hvo-. 2i^ 6». boards* 

TWK history of ENGLAND duriiie the MIDULK AGES; compiisiiiff the lieifj^na from 
WiiUatn tho ronqncror to the AerrsHioii of Henry VIII., and also the History <if the Intern- 
% tun*, Hcliuion. Poetrv, and ProgreHs of the Heformation, and of the Language during that 
period. Hd Kditiuii,o vols. 8vo. oL boanla. 

TIIK HISTORY of the RKKiN of HENRY Vill.; compriBing the Political History of the 
r4>ininriteuniciit of the Eiiehsh Reformatioii: being the First Fart ot the Modern History of 
EiigUiid. Hd Kditloii, 2 vma. Hvo. 2bA. iioarcls. 

•fTHK HISTORY of the HKIGNS of EDWARD VL, MARY, and RUEABETH; being the 
Sei'oiid Part of the Modern History ol Eiigliind. Hd Edition»2 vets. 8\o. 32a. boards. * 

TlTRNJilR._A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One-} 'ted Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Syiniiionis of the Navirular Joint Lameness, with Prcvcnlive and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Ro\alHvo. 7 a-O d. boardn. 

TUKTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughl> revised, and with considerable 
AddilioiiM. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the-2Soologieal Colleetioii in the British Museum. 


UNCU.K tM:TKK,—UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Stor>, eoiitaining the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of ibe 
Great Island ol Brakarakakaka. By Uncle Peter, F.ll.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.B. Q^Q. X.Y./., etc. 
hoolseapSyo. 5 a. Tuf. doth. 

ITRE.~ DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 

CaiitHiiiing H clear Exposition of their Principles nrid Praetiee. By Andrew Ure, M.D* 
F.R S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Loud., M. Aiad. N.S. Philad., S. PU.Soc. N. Werin. Hanov. } MuDii, 
etc. etc. Third Kdituin, correc ted, Hvu, illuslrutvil with 1240 Woodcuts, 50 a. doth 

VUE ,Dll.)-RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

AND MINES ; beuig the 2d Edition ot a Supplement to the Hd Edition ot his •* DietioiiHry/* 
Dv Andrew Ure, M.P F U 8. etc. «ro with itnmcruiiR Wood Engravings, Mr. cloth 

VON DRLK’II {CAR )-TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

And tlu urljai cMir Coiiiitnch, in 1342 and 1813. B} C.ipt. Leopold Von Orluh. Trarislnted 
from the G« rman bv 11. Kviiiik Lloyd, Esq. 2 vt'ls. hvo. with coloured Frontispieces, mid 
iinmernub I tUibtr itioiiH on W nod. 25 a cloth. 

** ('apt, rott Orfit h a IvtUrs ntv riipid^ Hvviy^ and lar/f rlorerf \t\th mnittr Hh temarkn 
o« natxvv fi/r, ov f/ie nattirat itvd nrtijtcxal Jeatnrvf t*/ Jndia^ nnd on the cknrnctvr and 
t’ff^'ttnuf itH ^overumrtit^ art curUms and tvierettiv^^. Tkc spirited iroorfc«/5 u^tt rsperaed 
nhett an «rrfts/if «/ ej/e, as welt as a Jfiexle pencil''' - Spectator. 


WALKER ,GKO )-CHESS STUDIES: 

t*ouiprisiiig Due Thoiisiuid iiatnes uiIuaHv Played during the last Half Century , presenting 
a unique tioTi of Ciasbicul find Briillaiit 8p( eimetib of C'licss Skill in even siagef ot 

the (itim , .‘ind thus torming Aiompiete Euc}clopie<l!a of RefercMiic. 11} George \V ulker. 
MediuUiSvo 10 #. Ihi. 8 CW.. 1 I. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

('hieflv Ornithology. B} CliaiJfB Waterton, Esq., author of Wiinderingg in South 
Amcrien With uii Autoiiiogruphj of the AuMior, and a Vicwut Walton Hull. 5th Edition, 
foolscap Kvo. St. i loth. 

ST'iCOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr.AVatcrlon’R Autoliiographv. 2d Edition, leap. 

Hvo with Vignette by T. C'lebw’ieh, A.ll.A. d# bd. cloth* 

“ Vf. II rtferlf.w !# at hLttrnnnff untrr, (funiidf rordial^ Knud’hearted^ atul Jail nf the i, nsi 
mnscuUne 9i/mp fit hies, ilw A utolnogriiphy wt/l rank ittth the must piantint ana tuwprekeu- 
sire pieces uj that Kind uj tortling ui the lanquui^e. IHn Essays, itilh little uj the ieurned 
pretenres^ have a store <//ch*'crful \r%sdoM iff them tphich yields nnfailvtq instructivencss aud 
Examiner. 


\VEBSTEll.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

rnmpiising »iieh mibjeetfl an are moir ininKMllate)/eoiinceted with Hniificketpiiig ; nK, 
The CoiiKtructioii cif Doinrst'c Edihcea, with the inodes of Warming* Ventilating, and 
Lighting them -A dcKcriptiun of the variuim artuiieHOf Knniitiue, with the iiaftire uf their 
Materials Duties of Sci VHuts A general ne( ount of the Animal uud Vegetable ^iiinuanet is 
UKcd as Fond, iiiiii flic methods of preserving and pr^qiaring them by CtMikii'g MuKing 
Bread The CheiiiKnlN.iturc and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors 
as Beverage- ^Interinls employed in Dress and the Toilet — Business of the Laniidr) > 
Description of the various Wheel Carnages—Preservation of Health Dmiiestie Mrdieii c, 
etc. ctA ete. By Thomas Wi hater, F.G.S., etc ; assisted by The late Mrs. Parkes, author 
of ‘<*Domestii jliities.'* J thieU vol. Svo iJlii^tratml with nearly RSMI Woodc iita. 5hA el. 

••TAe itlde ravqe of tnpivs included Iw this most nsrful Encprlopeekin^ are all treated with 
a fulness whith hanes notuinK la he desired. The volume erhausts the snhfrrt^ and eJt^fivs all 
cooxpetXiion, It m richly illnstrated irith troooeufs^ adding qreatly to its vn*uc IVe uhonply 
recommvud cv^ry lady^ and nil otAerA who ore concerned in ike manaqnnent of domestic 
affairs^ to wake themselves inmUiar with Mr. IVchster s irorA, i«'/ileA mnit be requrdtU as an 
indfspensablv book ofreference to every LouMrkeeper.*^--h:i let tic Review. 
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. dlfc CATALOOt}^ OF NEW jpiTOllKS, blC. 

WAEDL^W .—DISCOURSES ON THE PPINCIPAL*?OINTS OF THE bOCINIAN I 

1 COWTROVPUIRY-the Unltripf God, and the Trinity of PenonH lutht Godhead tlit Supreini 

DMiklty of Jtitns Ohniit* the Doctnne of the Atontmeut the Cliiietian ( hnracter, etc 
By Ralph WardlaWvDiD. 5th Bdltioii^ 8vo cloth | 

WEL8POTID fireNHY).-ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 

KNGLlSli LANflU\GP, pftfCidul h\ an fnsi ntlvitioti jiifo thi Pr mitivc Sifitu 
Miirrationa^and Final of the priiiclp U f nropt in Nations Rj Hcnr> Wtlsfoid 

6ro Kl# 5it cloth 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

rontaiuhiff Flaln and i oiicikp Obaenationa on the CoUNtnution nnd MniiafremeiU of the 
Stable» n brief and popular Outline of the Si rue turc and K onnim ot the Horst the Nntnn, 
SyiDptoma and Ti catmint of the DiRLanes and AicidtntR ton ln< li the Horst isliable thi lust 
Ml tnod of performinirianous Important Opi ranoun mfh ^dv)l c tr thi rn/thasi rsof Hi»rsi h ^ 
and a eopinns M itcrm Medlea and Thaitnacopci la 17th tdittoii < iitir h rctoiistrui tid with 
consideiahle Addltinnn and Altemtions^bnnainir the work up to the nrisciit Htate ot Vilcii* 
naiybeieoce B} W C Spooner, Rvo with folouied Plate, 15# doth 

WHITF/R COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINF ; 

Or, Praitk il Obsertatiotw on the Hisordcrn of ( attic nnd olhnr OiirtatU Vtntnals, except 
the lloriit 6lh hdition,Tt arranired, with copious \ddi(ions and Notes Bs W C Spniuti i , 
Vet bnrifeon, author of a ** TrcBtise on the Influen/t, and a atiae on the loot and 
Leff of the Horst/'etc Sro hi cloth 

WIOAN (DR A L';—THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

Pioved hv the Structure, fuiiftloos, and IMsessp# rf the Bintri, nnd bv tiu Phenomma 
of Mtntal !>( innijrc mi nt and &h wn to b* (ss^ritinl to Moril Hispoiimbiltti With an 
I Appendix 1 On Oil tiihu ni c nt Dtliaioii nluhitit\ 2 f otih< tiirca on the Nature of 

' lilt Mental Opt rations, S On (he Matiagemcut of Lunatic AHihims By \ L Wi^aiuM l> 

I Svo 12# elotb 

I WILBCRrOIUE fW) —A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THF PREVAILING 
BhllGIOtlS SYS TIMS OI PROIl|> riHlISI f \NS, m the 11 ih r ml Mnhil 
' riissCk in thiH f ouiitn c nitrnsfed with Utnlf hrstiunts Bs Willmm TV ilbiiforcr I sq 
I MP for the (ounti of \ ork 17th edition 8vo 4# bd botrclfl 

%• IQth Edition l^mo 4# bd boarda 

, WILKIN<iON—THE ENGINES OF WAR, ETC. 

llcinaa Hihlorr of ^ncuiit and Modern Probe tiir Inntramenta and riiirmca of W nrfarc and 
1 Bpoitlng^ me ludmir the Miiiiulaf tnre of hire Vrma, the Ifiston aiid*Maiiiifs< turc it < on 

' powdci, ot SaoicU, and ot thf cbuhc of the Oamasc ns 1 in Suord llhiric s with m m 

I Ohkirsations on Brnn/i to whir h acc addt d, Rrutnrks on Home P< t ilUrili s of 1i m, and on 

I the extr lorditisr} Fffee t prorhicc d b> the Artioii oi Se i Water on < ast Iron with He tail ot 

. the sanous miriccllancr usi xpe riinents B> It VV ilkiiisoii, M R A S dvo ')# doth 

WILLOPGIIBY (LADY)- A DIARY. 

* Puitorthiir to Ik I v the I \1)Y WILl/inGHBY of the TTciirn of fharlcs 1 , tubru luu Home 
PasHiir^h of her DimiuMic Hiktori fioni It i> to lb IS II (diticiu bcjuirc fouls a) N\u 
8jt lioirds, orlSv hound iii muror lo (ofd ) 

25i# ♦ (i/fitwc I# pfintrd find botnd xn the nUfli of thf f ertod ft nh *h Ih Diut> ^tjtr» 

“ Ihf vrent chnT$n of ih hOih^ trfttrft Mnhf^ ft u?n ont ftopnnnin to hrv it aud* w ttt 
tto orrHMrd U ftM beut tifut ifii#/ /#f nntt d in thf w # nt If iiehtr i, pathi 11 r r find an « 

Tthfpti bp Httlf iiotirt* ij hou9tMd uiftn^atid itttetpictHTf^ f f dtmntif f tu%t^ * 

I St utMniin 

I ZrWPT /^PROF )—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANCIMCF. 

* B> C G Zumpt, Ph T> Prohasor in the Ihiivusit), t id Me mb i of the Urual \catii mi of 

Berlin Tiaiislatid fiom the Tditioii of tlu originil, an I idi)Udt itht use of Pn^rliOi 
Mudents hi Lioiihnrd Sdiiukt/, Ph of the irumrsity of B inn, with namcroih 

Additions and C one ctioiis by the \iithor Hvo 11$ ticith 

I •• // ttonld $eeni fty a prtfot ti Ihti Jtramlutxan from thf t/rn rf Pif/fWi /wmp/Aiwt/(f, 
thift fhe tff Uftfition to httr »w iif#^ tff our IfiiUnh mhooU ittd c^//r#'r# hnttiuntbffu #r G# 

» frttofp to the tforued author tie d tiffbit if ns fwpifj it^ Xutufmat , nn t trot iZ/f/rf /ir«i 
I Off Firtfv cdifioM *uhtte thrOttwan omettint, by xofttiuft d Inhi uf nn ny paif, htidfmU 
deimUhiromf qmtt n dfftrreyt yfx! ’ JfofAr new trauitlatun^h ft put halted ht Am f^tien 
ef fry aantanee Though the t dtUou f ro$n v htrh f / is traufthttf d ha» //; pt nf * d uft) n y ny , 
hU i/tie#<r If wjT phitnloifUiP ttthour$ had uhtady rnUfctfdn h r^e m w/ri r f inrrtfhui y at d 
addfUonn Jar futme U9f thrue Ac An# frff# fo Jit ^ihfuitr fnt vttnt f t ratto t in thf 1 h 
tfdtt and thty tnakt the nofatne btftft us tnon perfat thnn the (tttmnn one'in/ Iht 
’ Profennor crprrMrr thf ftytatini tatthdeutt it/ Air frawv/afof'#/cotiftf r and nfiutary, and 
infiiirafriifArff if wl// htm forth he fnftt * untted endtat our'* to remtdtf uhnt dfOthunt w lu 
I be found* Th*M* heyot d alt yufttian h th work of Dr SthmUs hetnejotyard iht rfuthott fd 
firsfon afTnnpti fmiNfitrrr a booh vhuh Wfti derer? n if# yreot teh^fity and the huh 

* iMUetn by uhiii ft It held by thd htut nehnluTK 'Jo thf httlff eduiattfu tf both t t rwat y and 

Ivdtftnd tnthat tuowtedd^of uhuh m #o enntuttai to tntutnl tntture^ i*roJe «of 

I ZuMpt hag teninbuUd not a little by At# admtiabfe Latm Oramtnar —1 xainiin r 

I ondou Printed by Matinlnir and Mason, lr> lane, St Paul a 
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